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PART IL 



DANTE IN EXILE. 



CHAPTER III. 

POPE BEl^DIOT XI.— ATTEMPTS OF THE EXILES TO 
RETURN TO TUEIR NATIVE CITY, BY PEACEABLE OR 
WARLIKE MEANS. 

1304. 

A PEW years after the deaths or rather murder, of Pope 
Boniface, a good Dominicaii firiar, of humble birth and 
gentle virtues, was elected as his successor, who assumed 
thjB name of Benedict XI. He was the best, if not the 
only good Pope, in a political view, among Dante's con- 
temporaries, and he was never attacked by our Poet. 
He was elected, as often happened with the Popes, to 
correct the errors of his predecessors. He is thus 
described by Muratori : — " He was neither a Guelf nor 
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a Ghibelliiie, bat their ooDunaa fiHier; lie SA nol sow 
disooidylmtlMiiidiedili liftiiefertiioii^^QfcsiltiiigUi 

aoul was moie indmff>J to indnlgQiioe flwi i%oiir*/* 
This aaauredfy WW abettor JK uwii itk i n towaida beb^; a 
peaoGiniikOT than that of the wiyiaiiiaiiiti damt; and 
Benodicty banng been xeooncQed to the CSolonnai and to 
France^ tinned bk attention to noraneo^ one of tbe 
spadoi of diaooid. He sent tiieve aa Legato tbe Oaidinal 
of Ostiajy Nicoolo da Prato ftom Benigiai be^ aa wdl aa 
the Pope^ belonged to the pieadiing ftian; ''be waa of 
mean fianfly^ but of peat kaining^ gfacionB and wiee^ brt 
of CUiibdline paroiitage;'' Ibnabe WM enit at the inatiga. 
tion of the Biandd and GbibeDineii and arrived at Do- 
renoeonthel0aiofMaidi,1804t, Intbate^tlMna. 
toriooB party of the Neri bad now beeouie divided, jnet 
aa, tiiree years befivre^ the Qndfli bad qpKt into the two flM>- 
tions of the Biandd and Neri Messer Ootso Donati, irtm 
was uevor ooutoiited, was at the bead of the NoUei^ wbo 
woe naturally dissatiafied ea hmg aa the aqprnaaey of 
the Pdpolani bttted* MMerEoaaodellaTQaawsasatliite 
bead of these las^ whom Pino Cfampgnitoilb the jwy^ 
^«Mo (the rifib oitiiQM)« and Giovanni ViDani flite imid 
tfosiM ^pxxl nien)^ of notenoe. Bino givea na a mnr 
list of the ^^y*y^^ wbo adberad to enob of Aeaa 



•Hiir.Ami.a]ramioiaOi, Oovopiiv wiUi Binoi p, Uft« 

t Bino Oom. pp. 116, lia 

t Dino OoBk p. m. yiIkBi,p.401. 



OF DANTE ALIOHIERI. 8 

parties^ as a few pages back he gave us a list of tlioso 
who belonged to the Bianchi and Neri. And as tlio 
two factions of 1301 more or less leaned towards the 
banished Ghibellines, so the parties of 1304 were chiefly 
distinguished by showing more or less mildness towards 
the banished Bianchi. Corso at any rate wished to be 
at peace with the exiles, whether it was on account of 
his new relationship with Uguccione della Faggiola*, or 
because he felt himself less strong within the city, and 
was therefore more inclined to ally himself with those 
without. The Cardinal was received in Florence with 
olive-branches and great rejoicings. " After having for 
some days rested, he demanded the government {balia) 
from the people, in order that he might constrain the 
citizens to make peace; this was granted to him imtil 
the kalends of May, 1804, and was afterwards prolonged 
for a whole yearf.'' He began by reconciling the 
parties witliin the city; he gave offices to the parti- 
sans of Corso, and made him the Captain of the Party 
Guelf, which, as we have already shown in several places, 
was an office of great importance. But, above all, on 
the 26th of April, ''the people having assembled in the 
square of Santa Maria Novella, in the presence of the 
magistrates were many reconciliations eflected, which 
were sealed by kisses on the lips ; contracts were made 
.... and this peacemaking seemed to please every- 

• Veltro, p. 68. 

t Dino Com. p. 118. 
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body so mudi that, a howf nin ooniiiig ob» no one de» 
parted^ and thq^ did not awn to fisd it Tke illiaB&» . 
natioiui were greats the dmrdk beDa lang^ and efoy one 
lejpioed. But the palaee of the QianfigKiiai^ irtnA had 
made great lUiumnatuma for warj wsaa daik tliat evanii^ 
and this waa mudi talked about i'' fhegr aaid» If imw m 
iign qfpeaee^. At laat the Cardinal ao aoftened them 
with gentle word% that thqr allowed qmdiea to be ealled 
in, that is to aay^ depntiea from the eiileay to treat of 
peace with thoee wiUiUL Dinonameatwoofeadipartyl 
y iUani aaya there were twelre on eadh aide, bat he doea 
not name them. 

One of hia Uograi^ien baa oaqjeotrnfed that Dante 
waa one of tlioae who are not named* But there are 
two reaaona againat thia: fiiat, it la nowhore reoordedi 
aeoondlyj had it been tme that he eter letmned to tlie 
city, e?en toat a timesi it wodd have been aomewhen 
mentioned in the C!ommediai> wbidi gi?ea all the frinci* 
pal pliaaea of hia baniahment* We however find^ from 
an authentic document, that he waa among the twehe 
counciUon who were aaaemUed a mcntii afterwaida in 
t}ie valley of the Ambra, in the caatle of Gaigoni% to 
direct the negotiatiana of hia party, and Ibeir prepanu 
tiona finr war; and we may conjecture that Aeaa may 
be the aame coundllora who ahortly befixre directed the 
negotiationa witih Hoience. At any rate we aee that 
Dante had thus returned from hia first place of reftige, 

• Dino Com. p. 110. YillMii, p. 402. 
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Verona^ and returned not only in a good understanding 
with liis party^ but as one of its chief leaders; thus it is 
clear^ that whatever contempt towards it he might have 
inwardly harboured^ he had not as yet separated himself 
firom it. 

The first of May had been often ominous to Dante^ 
and it was a noted day in Florence; for in proportion to 
the feasting that then took place^ men judged of the 
prosperity and tranquillity of her citizens. Yillani here 
relates^ that iil this year on the first of May^ (as in the 
good old times of peace when Florence was in prosperity^) 
there were the usual entertainments and banquets^ and 
" each quarter of the city vied with the other, as far as 
lay in ite power and means. Among these the citizens 
of the Borgo San Friano, who had of old been accus- 
tomed to perform new and various games, scut a procla^ 
mation through the town, that any one who might desire 
to learn news of the other world should come to the 
Ponte alia Carraia*, and the banks of the Amo round 
about it, on the kalends of May. And scaffolding was 
erected upon boats and ships in the Amo, and it 
was made in the resemblance and figure of Hell, with 
flames and other punishments, and torments and de- 
mons, and men distorted, horrible to look npon, and 
others which had the forms of naked spirits; and they 
placed them in different torments, with tremendous 

* One of the bridges of Florence, over the Amo. (Transl.) 
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criety and abridui nd iioiw, vldcli imi a letoltiiiy and 
tembte tliiiig to liear lugd to kwk 1^^ Hiw b0v shmr 
attracted many apeotaton^ and the faridga Imdi^; fidl and 
orowdedi and at that tuna built of vood» bnAe down 
from the wd|^t of the people that weianpoiiiL Many 
persona died theie^ and were drowned in the AnM^ and 
many received bodily bwrti ao that what waa meant to 
be acted in jeat turned oot tme^and aa itwaaaaid in 
the prodamation ; for iminy being kiDed irent to leam 
news about the other wosld. Theie waa great weeping 
and sorrow thronghoiA aU the cily« &r etevy one ih^^ 
he had lost a aon or a brother* And tiua waa an omen 
of the future misery that in certain time would happen 
to our dty^ finr the esoesaiTe widcednesa of our oitl* 
aens*," 

From this event there arose a atoryj that Dante had 
taken from it the idea of hia Poeni^ the true origin of 
which we have seen waa thirteen years earlier* Othora 
on the contrary assert that from bia Poem the Fkren^ 
tines had taken the idea of tfaia ahow* But no part of 
the Commedia^ not even the Infancy waa either com* 
pleted or published at that time^ although it ia not 

or Latin attenq^ 9k % were even then abea^ known 
and fiunoua. M any i»te we aee how a great work like 
tbia alwaya agreea witb the pnhUe taate» 

The bad omens were only too soon verified. The 

• TiUMd, p. 408. 
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Bianclii and GhibcUines, approaching Monte Accianico 
on their return from the assistance they gave to Forli, 
inspired the rulers of Florence with suspicion*. Bosso 
della Tosa^ the head of the popular party within the 
city, delayed and hindei^ the negotiations. On the 
6th of May, the accomplishment of a general reconcilia- 
tion of parties was entrusted to the Cardinal and four 
powerful men, but foreigners, and probably at a distance ; 
they were Messer Mastino della Torre of Milan, Messer 
Antonio da Fostierato of Lodi, Messer Antonio de^ 
BruBciati of Brescia, and Messer Guidotto de^ Bagni of 
Bergamo. This reconciliation could only have been 
effected by recalling the exiles, and sharing the public 
offices with them ; and the meaaure pi*oposed was not 
the way to settle anything. ''Then those who were 
opposed to the Pope,'' says Dino, ''so wrought upon 
the Cardinal with their false speeches, that they removed 
him from Florence, saying to him : ' My Lord, before 
you proceed further to make up a peace, ascertain that 
Fistoia obeys; because we making peace, and Fistoia 
remaining with our opponents, we shall be deceiveid.^ '' 
Fistoia, in which the divisions of the Bianchi and Ncri 
had originated, was the only city of Tuscany that had 
remained Bianca. But the Cardinal's enemies "did 
not say this because they wished for peace, could they 
gain over Fistoia, but in order to prolong the negotia- 

• Dino Com. p. 120. Villani, p. 402. 
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tions; and tiiejr inftiMioed lihn to ]iiiii& by their iUidj^ 
coloured words^ tiiat on Hie 8tih of Mmj be diverted 
from Florence ♦/' 

From thence he went first to bis natife city Frsto^ 
and then to Pistoia; be tried to Yeconcdle tiiese two 
cities, but at Pistoia be was not listened to, and tbegr 
drove him oat of Prato, wbiob last town be eioommnni- 
cated; he then rehmed to Florenee!^ where beiesomed 
his labonrsi and managed to introdiioe into the eilj 

foiirteen commissicHien frmn the enlest* Thepsinoqpal 
of these was Basdiiera deDa Tosa. The two leadeiSi 
Corso Donati and Boaso deDa TosSy were the diief of 
the commissioners far those within the city; thns (aa it 
often hi^pens in d?il wars) tw6 of the same fionily^ 
Rosso and Basdiiflra, weie foand on opposite sides. 
The commissioners paid eadi other reeipivocal bononrsy 
and the people entertained mndi hopes from tiiem):. 
But the Biandd remained snqpidonsly on the sonth side 
of the AmO| in the bouse of the Mossi, fortified witih 
wooden palisades and goaxded, and the Neri would 
yield nothing* The Biandd were adnsed to enter the 
city, and to taatify tbemsehes in the boose of the CavaL 
canti; bat these last wonld not consent to reoeive them. 
And so at last, on the BQi of Jane, the Bianchi departed 

* Dino Ooni. p. ISa 

t This k soootdiiv to IMm Ooppi^ p. Its. YSktdm^ imd99. 
Peorhapt tlMgr wwe twfllre new oiiei» in addition to the two almdy 
named bj Dino^ which would make up iburteen. 

t Dino Com. p. 128. 
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of their own accord; and the Cardinal^ having been 
threatened, left the city on the 9th, saying to the Flo- 
rentines : " Since you desire to be at war, and under a 
malediction, and will neither listen to nor obey the mes- 
senger of Gk)d*8 vicar, nor be quiet, nor at peace with 
one another, remain imder the malediction of God and 
the Holy Church*/' On the same day, the 9th of Jmie, 
or on the following day, the two factions within the city 
armed themselves, and on the 10th (not without Corso's 
party being suspected) there was a great fire which 
destroyed half Florence. So concluded this ill-omened 
negotiation. It is recorded by Dante in the tenth canto 
of the Inferno, written soon after, when his impressions 
of it were stiU vivid; it is in that truly dramatic scene 
between Farinata degli Uberti, the great Ghibelline of 
the preceding century, and Daiitc himself, who had 
sprung from a Guelf famUy. Dante having spoken of 
his own ancestors, Farinata says : — 

" To mo and mine, and to my party, erst 

So fierce,** he said, " the hatred which they bore. 
That more than once their forces I dispersed." 

Irifhrno, c. 10, v. 46-48. 

Tlicn Dante answers : — 

** Tliough vanquish'd still they foar*d not to rotiuti 
Each time,** quoth I, " from every part again ; 
A happy art which thine have fail'd to learn.*' 

Ibid. V. 49-51. 

* Dino Com. p. 123. Yillani, pp. 402, 403. Yillani says the Oar- 

dinal departed on the 4th, hut Dino is more to be depended upon. 

B 3 



10 THE LIFE AND TIMES 

Farinata^s answer, after being interrupted by Caval- 
cante Cavalcanti, is as follows : — 

"And if 

The art thou speak'st of, they have learnt so ill, 
That more torments me than this fiery bed. 
But the fair lady*, who here beareth sway, 
Not fifly timcB her Bilvor face shall light, 
Ero thou wilt know how much that art doth weigh." 

If^emo, c. 10, V. 76. 

Fifty months had exactly elapsed between the 17th of 
April, 1300 (the supposed date of Dante^s descent into 
Hell, and thus of the conversation here referred to), and 
tlie 8th of June, 1304, the date of the rupture of these 
negotiations of the Bionchi; thus we see with what 
exactness he speaks, when he says that after this period 
of time he would learn what a difficult art it was to 
recover one^s countryf. 

Tlie Cardinal having returned to Perugia, to Bene- 

* Tho moon in IToatlicn Mytliology is oallod Proiorpiiio, tlio Qiioon of 
HoU. 

t From the 7th April to diet December, 1300, 8 months 23 days. 

all 1301, 12 „ „ 

all 1302, 12 „ „ 

all 1303, 12 „ „ 

From the let January to 8th Juno, 1304, 6 „ 8 „ 

60 months. 



Tho author of the Yeltro has already made tliis comparison ; but in 
making Farinata say (p. 70) : Thou thcUt learn what cure the torrowe of 
exile, ho changes the sense of his words in some degree, which are more 
correctly, Thau ehaU learn how djfflouU it it to return from exile. 
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diet XI.^ this good Pope Bummoned to him^ to give 
aeeouut of their iniquitous proeeediiigs, twelve of the 
principal Neri who then ruled Florenee, among whom 
were the two chiefe Corso Donati and Rosso della Tosa. 
They came attended by a retinue of one hundred and fifty 
horse; and while they were thus detained at the Papal 
court, the exiles prepared with great secrecy to surprise 
Florence, thus deprived of her chie&, divided by internal 
factions, and not yet recovered from the ravages of fire. 
The Cardinal was suspected of conniving at this enter- 
prise"*^. The Bianchi collected their adliercnts from all 
the surrounding country. The principal of these were 
the Ubaldini in the Mugello. In the month of June a 
treaty was drawn up in the choir of the abbey of St. 
Gaudenzio, in which " Torrigiano, Carbone, and Vieri 
de* Cerchi, Guellino de' Ricasoli Neri, eight or nine of 
the Ubertini, Andrea de' Gherardini, Branca and Chcle 
degli Scolari, Dante Alighieri, Mino da lladda, and 
Bertino de^ Pazzi, promise to make good at their own 
cost any losses or expenses which Ugolino da Feliccione, 
his sons, or any others of the house of Ubaldini, might 
incur in their temporal property or in their ecclesias- 
tical benefices, on the occasion of any war that had 
been carried on, or was to be carried on, for the castle 
of Monte Aceianico, or for any other fortress, either by 
their adherents or themselves, at their own choice, under 

• VaianL 
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a penalty of 2000 marks of silyer'i'. Here we find Dante 
again among the principal exiles. These having made 
an appointment with Messer Tolasato degli XJbertij and 
with horse and foot fix>m the&r allies in Bomagna., and 
from Bologna, Arezzo, and other places, they assembled 
to the number of twelve hundred men-at-arms at Lastra, 
about two miles from Florencef. It has been said by some, 
that if they had fallen on the dty that night they would 
have taken it ; by others, that if they had waited for the 
following night, and the assistance of the Pistoians, thqr 
would have been successfrd ; but thqr did neither. Their 
captain was Alessandro da Bomena ; but the chief of the 
exiles wus Baschiora della Tosa, who a little time before 
had been sent as one of the Commissioners to Florence ; 
he had probably friends there who hurried him on, and 
he was young and daring. So, in broad day, on the 
21st or 22nd of July|, without waiting for the succours 
from Pistoia, nor for the hour they had fixed upon with 
the conspirators fi*om the neighlxmrhood, "Baschicra 
and his horsemen descended into the town, and passing 

• PelU fhLeit the date of thu tieatj al; 1807, but the author of the 
Yeltro at 1304^ yery opportunely oonnectiiig it with the enterpriae from 
Lastra. Hia reasona are given in the Horanoe Anthology, torn. zzy. 
p. 14. 

t DinoCom.p.127. Yillanitaya there were 1600 horse and 9000 foot. 

X Dino fays (p, 127), ''the day of St. Kaiy Magdalen, the Slat;" 
yillam(p.40B),*<thedayofSt.Maigaiet»the20th." But now at kaat 
St. Margaret's day is not the 20th ; whenoe he must mean the same day 
as Dino ; and St. Mary Magdalen not being the 2lit, but the 22nd, this 
must have been the case. 
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through S|Ln Oallo, drew up near St. Mark, with the 
banners of the Bianelii displayed, with olive wreaths and 
naked swords, erying out ' Peaces and without eommit- 
ting any acts of plunder or violenee. It was a fine 
sight to see them thus drawn up with tokens of peace. 
The heat was excessive, so that the air seemed on fire/^ 
They had no water, — the river was distant; the streets 
round St. Mark, which was then situated in a suburb, 
were barricaded by the citizens, who had recovered from 
their first surprise. The exiled Bianchi advanced how- 
ever as far as the gate, and some of them entered the 
city fighting; but the Biancin within not only did not 
join them, but turned against them, to avoid being 
afterwards suspected. A fire breaking out near the 
gate, those who had entered feared to be shut in, and 
flying in disorder joined the main body before St. Mark ; 
and the infection of flight passing through them even to 
the reserve at Lastra, they were scattered far and wide. 
Basohiera carried off* two of liis nieces, who were very 
rich, from the monastery of San Domenico. Tlie dis- 
banded frigitives were not pursued by the citizens, but 
were seized by the peasantry, who hung them up ])y tlie 
roadside. The main body met the Ulierti and the Pis- 
toians who were coming to their assistance, and who 
vainly endeavoured with their reproaches to induce them 
to turn back. But reproaches are always fruitless on 
these occasions; and thus disgracefuUy terminated this 
enterprise of the Bianchi, owing to their own want of 
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tnaaem*^ The good ywinilrgr^ Vagt Bcneffie^ fiai 
8t Pm4;biMi flie Mme aqr# Ae SSkid of jQlf, l«Mk 
AiidhidieBf^lieNremAelfNlLaiidaOdid^ 
Mine moulkf'wm Ektte CStuq^td^ tibe irife of Fetaeoo 
daU'Andfft (one of die eriki who Uxk perl in tide 
cxpcditioii) ddtreved of s eooy lAo was afterwvde Ae 
poet Pctfudfau TboioiirtwogietteifepoetibdfXDgedto 
1^ party of liieKnclii; •oddimiigfiieaiiiiepanodllie 
first of tiiem becime iDiMtviimt in ex^ 
was bom in eadlet. In iliis biogn^qr flieve is not a dis- 
tingaished poson mentioned wiio was not at one time 
of Ills life an exile. Vteinata d^ Uberti^ ]foimefeto La^ 
iiiii, Danto^s aneestoni^ fbe Oaralesntii CSno da Pistoia, 
Corso Donatij Yieri de^ Ceroin, Ugneoione dsDa iVig- 
giola^ Ugolino ddla Gberaidesoa^ tiie Polentas, Booone 
da Ofullbio, ete», all wore eadlesy and were great eitiier 
on acconntof flieir banfahment or in q^ of it. 

I believe tbat Dante did not aeoompany this Lastia 
exi)cditioiiy for the same reason tiiat I gave a shoart 
time before against his being one of the Ckwnmismoners 
who visited Florenee. Peihaps tiie folly ci this eq^ 
dition^ which was not nnstained by some eolonr of per- 
fidy, had separated Um item his parly. At any rate^ 
at this time^ or soon after, he abandoned it, and 
bcgan^ aa he afterwards boasted, to make mpartp if 

* Bino Oom. ^ 128-18a 

t Yillani, pp. 405, 406. Yeltro, pp. 72, 78. Gingnen^ Tnd. torn. 
IIL p. 7. 
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himBeJf. To the folly of this enterprise (undertaken 
almost treacherously while the chiefs of the opposite 
party were at the Papal courts and contrary to the will 
of the Pope*), together with the rash proceedings of 
Baschiera della Tosa, may be applied, better than to 
any other event, the scomM manner in which Dante 
speaks of the party of the Bianchi : '' Most ungrateful, 
loathsome, impious, all shall set themselves against 
theet/' 

In tho iflsuo fihall thoir brutishnoss bo Rhown ; 
So win a groator fomo redound to tlioo, 
To have form'd a party by thyself alone, 

Paradisot c. 17, v. 67-69. 

Tlicrc seems to me that no doubt any longer remains 
on the truth of the commentary made upon these verses 
by the Anonymous contemporary, who adds a few par- 
ticulars relating to Dante's last participation in the 
affairs of Ids party. '' This happened when he reproved 
the Bianchi party, who had been expelled from Florence, 
for not having in the winter asked assistance from their 
friends ; and this he showed was the reason of their reap- 
ing little fhiit; for, on the coming of mmmer, they did 
not find the friend disposed to be as friendly to tlicm as 
he had been in the winter; whence Dante incurred much 
odium and anger from them, and 80 he departed from 
them. This is the meaning of what he says, that this 

♦ Dino Com. f Paradiao, o. 17, v. 68, 64. 
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party would give % paoof of its brotiiihiiqMi j and awmtcdly 
in many places thej were ezoeediiig^ weak ^ 
as when th^ came to the city wiiih the inea of Bom^^ 
aa alao at Piano and in many plaeea^ and at Katoia and 
elsewhere^/' It ia in the fint place dear that the Ano- 
nymoiui oontemponvy aUnded to the eipeditUm from 
Latttra to the city, and thus aaya that Dante separated 
fmrn his party either at that time or altw itj bat at any 
rate on that acoomit* Secondly^ these words^ ** on the 
coming of summer the exiles did not find the friend 
disposed to be as frigidly to them aa he had been in the 
winter, whence Dante incurred mnch hatred and anger 
Trom them/' might make one suppose that this friend 
was a Scaligerj no longer Bartolomeo, friendly and com- 
pliant to the demands of the ambassadcHr DantCi but 
Alboino ; and this would best exphnn not only the angef 
of the exiles against Dante, but also Dante's own anger 
against Alboino. 

Wc luive seen, even from the beginning, the folly of 
the jEMir^ qfthe wood$ or of the lut ^ the gate, and how 
Dante had joined it in spite of its folly, because it had 
shown itself more just, or rather less unjust, than the op- 
posite party: and for thia we have praised him; but now 
that it had shown fresh and evident proofii of ita folly, 
we cannot but approve of Dante's having finally aban- 
doned it, and making a party by himself; for though 

* Bdis. Minenra^ torn. m. p. 440. 
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this could not be justifiable in a citizen living within a 
citjr distracted by factions^ and still less in a public 
magistrate^ it is certainly justifiable in an exile, and it is 
praiseworthy when his companions are armed against their 
common country. I dare say my readers, who must be 
like me wearied of so many divisions and subdivisions 
of the Florentine parties, and at seeing every evil enter- 
prise successful and every good one unfortunate, will 
not be displeased at bidding, with our exile, a final adieu 
to Florence. There is no certain record to what place 
he now directed his steps. But Villani* tells us that 
soon after his banishment Dante went to the University 
of Bologna, and then to Paris, and to various parts of 
the world; and a residence at a university seeming to 
suit the present condition of the exile, who had ceased 
to participate in factions, and Boccaccio also making 
Bologna one of the first places at which the exiled 
Dante resided, there appears to remain little doubt that 
immediately or soon after the flight from Lastra, in 
July, 1304, Dante went to the neighbouring town of 
Bologna, and there, resuming his literary labours, he 
remained some timef. 

We must assign to one of his sojourns in Tuscany 

♦ Villani, p. 608. 

f Leonardo Aretino (p. 57) makes Dante remain at Areszo mitil 
after the Laatra expedition ; and thus from March, 1302, to July, 1804, 
and only then, first go to Verona to the Lords of La Scala. But, first, 
this long residence at Areszo is very improbable, or rather impossible, 
since all the exiles had been forced to leave it. Secondly, this account 
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Dante'B aity in die CaHotdno, and hit luiqdtslile no^ 
tion by Qmdo Balntioo, the oonmn of AloMwadto ,i& 
BomenA, the captain ot the lAotra eiqieditum and kud 
of Bagno and MontefpvnellL At the requeat of Cathe- 
riuo, the wife of Gutdo Salratioo, Dante ia said to hare 
written aomc vonca i^Km a fiiai*. But. thia liait ia 
more certainly recorded in two paaaagea of the Com* 
media; one rdating to Qnido Chierra, the uncle of hia 
hoat, the other to the Abbqr of San Bene^tto in the 
Apenninei, whic^ waa in tiie pOHenum of Boggieri da 
Dovttdola, the aon of Gnido Salvatioot. 

Dante'B visit to Vaggida, or to aome other place 
belonging to Uguocdon^ may {nrobably be referred to 
this time, — oitlier before he went to Bologna or during 
his stay there. Ugnooione mu becoming move and ' 
more lukewarm in the cause of the Ghibellinea, uniting 
himself more dooely with Corso Donati, tike ruler of 
Florence and separating himself wkler from the exiles; 
thence a fiiendship between him and Dante wonld be 
more cloaely cemented. We shall soon see Dante give 
a marked proof of this friendship, whitdi wiU show that 
they must have seen each other, and lived on <^wpiliar 

ii oontm^ to nwiiKmab ws tmn of Om aMManos Mid fnan Tnob* Io 
the eipeditHO of 1808, Ouoi^ I^i^i intervtiaa. 'BmHj, It ii 
oppoKd to Oie MBUiMiteT aiMlMted to DMta^t MB rWra, Md t« tiM 
hett itttujtttatiami ot tin pMrih Md 1^ Onwito, nhhh ■!! agm 
in maku« Dwito UiB pmt ot BMtohMM drib BmI^ ud m lMrli« 
gone ud liTsd ■( TerMW bafaw laOi, llM dita of BaittdoBwo'i dodh. 

* VellM, p. 78. Fdli, p. 184. Boocao. TiU di Dute. 

t Intatao, o. 16, t. 81-W, lOO-lOt. 
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terms, several times after their first meeting at Arezzo ; 
and this is mentioned by Boccaccio. But tlicre is no 
document which fixes the precise date of this yisit"^. 

* Uguccione^B biographer (but I do not see on what foundation) fixes 
it at 1305, (Yeltro, p. 76) ; and from the reminisoences of the Oommedia, 
he mentions other places in that neighbourhood which Dante visited ; 
but tliis he might have done afterwards, when he was staying with tlie 
Ordelaffi. 






CHAPTER IV. 



BOUIONjL— FADUA.— DAHXa BS817HBS HIS LITBBABT 
WOEEB.— THH OONVI'fO. 



So Ulad UiB biMth iritUa mj Inmt, wiMt tfana 

I mdied tlw beigU, tlwt OB ft «nc I Nt^ 

No tlra^ TCDuining otiwr vkkt to oliinb. 
"Nowmiut ttuMibakt^ doth," D^ fold* bepB) 

« Fh not btDMlh rioh eMMplM of lUt^ 

On bad* rf down, mwt baw b* Mv^ I7 ma t 
II« who daMndi nnhonooi'd to th« frtn, 

J.MTM of bimadf oi Mftii •Doh TMtiffi dlgU^ 

Jl4 fTV*kif In ftir, cv fcooi inMn tbo wsn*" 

ii|/Ww>, e. H V. tt-U. 

Thus there is ao doubtj tiutt in the latter half of 1801, 
Dante wrait to the Unirendty of Bologna. It is again 
uncertain how long he remained there; hut piobaUy 
not later dian the 1st of March, 1806, at which time 
the Bolognese, joining the Neri of Florence, expelled 
the exiled Bianchi; for thia a Fa|Ml Iiegate laid an inter- 
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diet upon them and deprived their city of its university ; 
he^ like his predecessors, wished to act as a peacemaker, 
but failing, he fulminated excommunications'^. It had 
been an ancient custom for the students of Bologna 
when expelled, on whatever accoimt, from their uni- 
versity, to take refuge in that of Padua; and a few 
months afterwards we find Dante at Padua, and he had 
taken up there a settled abode. This is proved by a 
deed dated the 27th of August, 1306, concerning a cer- 
tain lady Amata Papafava, in which Dante acted as a 
witness. " Daniino quondam Aligeri de Florentia, et 
nunc slat Padue in contrata sancti Laureniiif" A few 
days after this transaction we find Dante in the Luni- 
giana. Thus, whether at the University of Bologna or 
at that of Padua, we find that he spent two whole years 
in study, and took no longer any part in the factions of 
his fellow-citizens. Ue had called to liim from Florence 
his oldest son Pictro|, now entering into youth ; and that 
may have been the principal cause of his residence at 
these universities. But he was also probably detained 
there by his own studies, which he now resumed. 

The change from active life to one of contemplation, 
from the occupations that are imposed upon us by others, 
and must be followed up day by day, to those which are 
voluntary and are continued merely at our own plea- 

* Yeltro, p. 80. Murat. Ann. all* anno 1306. Yillani, pp. 422-424. 
+ "Dante, formerly Alighieri of Morenoe, and now a resident at 
Padua, in the district of St. Laurence." Pelli, p. 115. 
t Yeltro, p. 78. 
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■are, — ^from 6te ooandb of mr and itate to the solitude 
of oar own ttxtdj, it a duoige (rftan dented b^ 
nun; bnt it k in hei a diaoge iriudi it n difficult to 
bear veil, and aometimes even to bear at alL 1>fot a 
few public men have died in thdr retirement tram the 
vant (^ occupation ; nianj have snflbred fiom it both in 
bodf and miud^ and almost all bare aimk in poWo 
o|nnion. Fev hare maintained in the change the rank 
of intellect to vbidi they had reached, and for wliich 
they irere diatingmshed ; itill fewer have risen to greater 
glory in retirement, FertisEia Dante aloiw ascended 
firom earth to heaven. Had it not been for bis banidi- 
ment, and his separation Ihtrn bis fellow-exilea, whidt 
might be called his second banishment, he would have 
probably neror composed the noble works be did ; and 
this eipedally refers to the Commedia. All bis wwks, 
with the exception of the Vita Nuora, were written in 
eiile, and in solitary exile. In all of them we see traces 
of bis ntoation when he composed them ; and those who 
csn comprehend his versatile character, will understand 
what strength of purpose and what resolution he must 
have required, and what internal straggles and emotions 
of sorrow, hopes, and fears, they must hare cost him. 
It is sud that on his return from Verona, " he showed 
great humility, trying by good offloes and a conciliatOTy 
deportment to obtain the ferour of again returning to 
Florence, by the rulers of that town recalling him of 
their own accord. And for this object he laboured 
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much^ and wrote^many times not only to different citi- 
zens connected with the government, but even to the 
people itself; and among others a long letter, which 
begins thus, — ^ Popule mi, quid feci tibi^?^^ It is clear 
that these hopes of being restored to his coimtry, and 
these conciliatory letters, belong to the period between 
1804 and 1306, and were contemporaneous mth his 
return to a life of study and with his residence at the 
universities of Bologna and Padua. And there are 
proofs of this new though transitory feeling, in several 
of his poems of uncertain date, and in the works he 
undertook and resumed about this time. 

If we pay due attention to the dates mentioned in the 
Convito, and to the whole nature of the work, which is 
almost a contuiuation of the Vita Nuova, wc can scarcely 
doubt that it was one of the first writings he now under- 
took. Some have even supposed that part of it was 
written in Florence; but this conjecture seems to mc to 
be founded upon very doubtful interpretations; it explains 
nothing, and it ought to be rejected from internal evi- 
dence, as the whole book is written in a Ghibelline spirit, 
and consequently by Dante when he was an exile. The 
work as it exists could not have been written before his 
exile, as it particularly alludes to itf. That it was written 



* My people, what haye I done to thee P— (Tsaitbi..) Leon. Aret. p. 
67. Witte, Ep. 2, 8. 

t The rich but discordant dissertations of Triulzi in the Minerra 
edition, Padua, 1827 } Solari, in the Appendix to the edition of 1828 j 
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before the Ydlgaxe Eloquio and the Monttrdiia is dear^ 
from finding in the Convito the germs of these two 
works; for an author does not nsoally pass from a de- 
veloped idea to one in embryo. That it was written 
before the Commedia is certain from passages in tiie 
ktter^ which correct many opinions expressed in the 
Omyito*; and as Gibyanni di MonferratOi who died in 
1805^ is spoken of in the Convito as alive^ it mnst have 
been written before that datef. I think we may consider 
it as a certain &ct that this work was written in the 
early years of his banishment^ perhaps while he was 
wandering with the other exiles; perhaps during his first 
short stay at Verona; but more probably in his longer 
tranquil residences at Bologna and Padua; certainly 
not later. This will appear still clearer after we have 



•ad IValioeDi, in the Florontiiie editkm of 1834^ may be refomd to. 
The great aigiuiieiit to prore that the ftxti l^watue of the CouTito waa 
writton in ISIS ii the manner in whioh Dante, in it, epeaki of the dif- 
ftvent perte of IttXj through wtatUx he had paaeed during his exile, and 
that he oould ioaraefy hare epoken thua befoie 1818. But we know 
that in 1804 Dante had abeac^ travelled through Tuecany, Bomagna, 
and Lombard^, and that between 1806 and 1816 he visited no other 
eountriee of Italy, eioept the two Birienui of Genoa, and Udine. It 
appears to me that this first l^watise bears npon itself more than the 
others, the date of 1804; for he speaks in it of the Tolgsre Eloquio aa of 
a work merely desig n ed; and we shall see it was b^gnn in 1806. 

* The opinion regarding the spots in the Moon, expressed in the 
Oonvito, Treatise ii dhap. 14^ is oorreoted in the Paradiso, e. 8, and 
e. 88. The opinion regarding ths order of the eelestial iqpirits ruling ths 
spheres, expressed in the Oonvito, T^reatise iL chap. 6, is oorreoted in 
the Paradiso, 0. 8, V. 84 ; 0. 28k V. 184. 

t Veltro, pp. 77, 78. 
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examined the work itself^ which^ singular and puerile 
in its plan^ bears evident marks of an unpractised 
author^ although from time to time it is resplendent 
ntdth thoughts which do not disgrace the writer of the 
Diyina Commedia. 

My readers wiU not have forgotten, I hope, the com- 
passionate lady, whom Dante fell in love with soon after 
the death of Beatrice, which love he discarded, " driving 
away this wicked thought and desire,^' and again devo- 
ting all his thoughts to '^ the most charming Beatrice^/' 
They also remember that some verses addressed to this 
lady were placed by Dante in the Vita Nuova. But, 
besides these, he wrote not a few others, and among 
them the three Canzoni which begin with these beautiful 
lines: — 

" Vol che intendendo il terzo ciel movete." 
(Te who by intellect the third heaven move.) 

'' Amor che neUa mente mi ragiona. 
(Love, who discourses to me in my mind.) 

" Le dolci rime d* amor ch* io solia." 
(The pleasant rhymes of Love that I was wont.) 

In the first of these canzoni {'* Yoi che intendendo il 
terzo cicl movcte^'), Dante speaks of the two passions 
which were struggling within his bosom, — ^his love to his 
mistress, who was dead to the earth but living in heaven, 
and his love to the compassionate lady; In the second 

* Yita Nuova, p. 69. See Part I. Chap. VIL 
VOL. II. C 
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canssone (''Amor cho nella mente mi ragiona'')^ he 
praiaea the object of hia new love) and in the third 
{" Le dold rime d'amor ch'io soUa'^), he addressea to her 
a eulogy on nobleness of character. Eleven other can- 
zoni^ which we do not possess or do not know where to 
find, spoke perliaps likewise of her^ or of other objects 
of his love. Dante being now an exilcj and devoted to 
study^ and perhaps having some idea of recommencing 
his votive poem to Beatrice^ was induced to enter into 
rather along commentary upon these fourteen canzoni; 
by which he explained that when he seemed to speak^ 
according to the literal sensCj of this lady^ his second 
love^ he meant allegorically to speak of his love to phi- 
losopliy; and that whore we read the word Love, we 
must understand Sttidy ; where Lady, wc must under^ 
stand Philosophy ; where the third heaven of Venus, we 
must imderstand Rhetoric, the third science of the 
Trivium; where Angels, the rulers of that planet^ we 
must understand Boethius hnd Tally, who arc to 1)c con- 
sidered in short as his only contforters*. I leave my 
readers to form what judgement they please of the truth 
of this commentary^ but I maintain that when the 
author explains the literal and allegorical senses of each 

t Seethe general ip^tion of tl)9 whol^ Oommeutfury in th^ ftrsti 
Moond i^d third chapters of the fir^t Tr^tise, at pp. 6, 12, and 18 of 
the Minerva edition. But in the Appendix to tliat edition a serioue 
ertOBt has crept in, which has been r^roduced in the new Florentine 
edition. In the second Treatise Beatrice is made to r^resent philosophy, 
whereas it rea^y wm. ^^ Qt^ |b47« 
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canzone separately^ his explanation of its literal sense is 
always clear and beautiful^ but his explanation of the 
allegorical is always obscure, forced, involved, and con- 
tradictory. 

The work, finished as it is by these three canzoni 
as early as the year 1804, was thrown aside by the 
author; and as he never resumed it during the seven- 
teen remaining years of his life, so he probably did 
not consider it good enough to finish. Whoever is 
determined to give entire credit to the Convito, must 
discredit Ids principal work, the Commcdia, wliich 
Dante composed with his whole heart, and entirely 
completed; he must also discredit Beatrice's reproaches 
and Dante's confession of his errors, — ^reproaches and a 
confession which bear the seal of truth and spontaneous 
feeling, much more than these forced apologies. For 
my part, I prefer believing in the Commcdia. Besides, 
one would not willingly suppose that Dante had any 
determined intention to deceive. Even in the begin- 
ning of the Convito he asserts, '' that in no part of it 
does he intend in any way to derogate" firom the Vita 
Nuova; he does not say that it is only to be understood 
in an aUegorical sense, but pn the contraiy he begins 
to show what the literal sense is; and in short he has 
done no more than what others before and after him 
have done, and among others Tasso, in throwing an 
allegory over his finished works. But, observe, he does 
not veil his love for Beatrice in any allegory; he does 

c 2 
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BO in the Comimedi*, bnt wb AaU wet flw wea ef this 
in its pn^ier ^aoe. 

Dsnte calb flui mik dte Onnpito «r Banqoei, 
ill-imagined name> iriiidi meins nothing; 'wlOMis in 
the titles he givei to his other 'woAm, tiioa^ Ibar tense 
may be at itnt tAmeare, when ii is onoe penetrated they 
are always pn^ntnd, complete^ nd mitalde. Ha ealla 
the Conrito a diih of knowledge, whidt he hM yiywd 
for hifl readers, bat he in no m^inw afiodes to a mabtt 
title given by Plato to his flunooi Sialogoe; aa thk 
Areata also of lore, aome hare mjy iaed that Dantt^a 
work was an imitatiah of it. I do not know whether 
there was then any Latin translation of Plato, and it ia 
probable tltat the title alone, at the utmost, was known 
to Dante. Peoh^ having a oonfiGMd notion that Plato 
had written a dialogne cm lon^ in wMdi he bad coalted 
its spiritnaH^, Dante wished to pre the aame tide to 
his own treatise on the same snhjeet If he imitsted H 
in any way, it waa merely in name; and as modi aa 
Dante's treatiae is inferior in art, oo it is midoabtedty 
superior in modeaty,'to the Greek dialogue, to the dis- 
graoe, if not of Plato, at least of tiie age and of the state 
of dviliiatifm in wfaiofa he wrote. 

The first treatiae of tiiejCimrito is merely a peehoB, 
in which, nmng a pow metaphor, he si^ that he will 
wipe out the defeds that may be attadted to his dish ; 
and these are egotism and the use of the Italian lan- 
guage or vulgar tongue. Dante's defence of the nse of 
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the Italian language is very beautiful ; but even this is 
spoiled by subtleties^ and it is not to be compared to 
that which he wrote upon it in the Volgare Eloquio*, 
after his thoughts on that subject had been developed. 
What he says in apology for his egotism is still more 
beautiful. " Ah, might it have pleased the Dispenser of 
the Universe that the cause of my apology had never 
been I that neither others should have wronged me, nor 
that I should have unjustly suffered punislmient, — the 
punishment I say of erile and poverty. Since it was 
the pleasure of Florence, that most beautiful and ce- 
lebrated daughter of Rome, to cast mc forth iiom her 
gentle bosom (in which I had been fostered to the prime 
of life, and in which, with her good leave, I desire with 
my whole heart to repose my weary soul, and to finish 
the time allotted to me), through almost all parts where 
this language is spoken have I been a wanderer, and 
almost a beggar, showing against my wiU the wound 
inflicted on me by fortune, for which the wounded them- 
selves are too often unjustly accused. Truly I have been 
a ship without sails and without hehn, borne to different 
ports and bays and coasts, by the dry wind exhaled 
by sad poverty; and I have appeared vile in the eyes of 
many, who perhaps from my fame had imagined me 
otherwise ; and in the sight of these my condition is not 
only debased, but every work that I have written, and 

* De Yulgari Eloq. o. 6, etc * 
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diall write^ haye become of little ?aliie'^« • « « Wbeno^ 
anoe HkoB, ae I hftre seid aboTe^ I hare diown myielf to 
all tiie ItalianSi wlMoreby I bave perluq^ inade myidUr 
seem more nie than a^preee with the trnthy not only 
to thoee to wliom my finne liad; abeadjr xeadie^y but 
also to othenk and aimv oonflitioii dQubflftUMi it ■oma*' 
what improved, it is proper for me by a more b% efyla 
to give somewhat of gravity to the present work^ irherd^ 
it may wear greater aath(»ity I and let this apology bu£> 
fioe for Ihe stiffiiess of my oommentary f/' 

Here we peroeiye the gentle and mild sentiments 
which he had already expressed in tibose oonoiliatory 
letters which were written about this time. 

The Second Treatise is a commentary on the first 
canzone^ and it is here that Dante aooonq^liahes his 
intention, of explaining awayand taming into an alle* 
gory that Ix)ye which he now denies. Here we find a 
profession of his belief in the immortality of the soul, 
and, among similar profiassions given ns by philosophers^ 
I know of none whidh exceeds it in beaaty; it shows ns 
how &r removed Dante was firom the Epicureans of his 
day; and it is especially beaatifiil from the tender 
emotions with which be is inspired, and with whidi he 
begins and ends. Thns my readers must not be dis* 
pleased if I qnote tiiis passage at its fUll length, and 
they must pardon what Dante says in it relating to 

* CtonYito, Tntt. L cap. iiL pp. 18, 14. f Ibid. cap. It. p. 18. 
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dreams^^^Dante; who had found consolation in them^ 
and who a short tim^ before tells tis of the rerelftti<>n 
of his mistresses immortality> that he had received in it 
dreanik 

'^ But because I have here alluded to the immortality 
()f the soul, I shall make a digression to discourse about 
it : because such discourse will be a worthy i^nclusidn 
of what I have been saying of that Beatrice^ who noir 
lives and is blessed in heaven, of whom I do not intetbd 
to speak more in this book. As a preface I assert that, 
among all gross ei^ors, the most absurd, degrading, and 
injurious is the belief that after this life there is no 
other life. Because if we turn over all the writings of 
the philosophers, as well as of other learned vnriters, we 
see that all agree in this, that there is a part within us 
which is eternal; and this seems to bo strongly l(ud 
down by Aristotle, in his book on the Soul: this seems 
to be laid down by all the Stoics : this Seems to have 
been especially laid down by Tullius, in his little book 
on Old Age*. This seems to have been laid down by 
every poet who has spoken according to the faith of the 
Gentiles; and this is laid down by every law, whether 
of the Jew, the Saracen, or the Tartar, and by all who 
have been governed according to any reasonable rule. 

* ThUi oonfimil Our observation that Dfttito was not acquainted With 
the works of Plato, for he does not quote them here j although not only 
in the Phttdon* but in ill his trritittg«, mora than in thosi» of any of the 
aadents, Plato has prored, ai &r as wM then {KMsiUe^ the immortality 
of thesouL 
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For if all bid been deceived an impoisibilityinurt eiurae^ 
which even to pctuie to oneadf vonld be homble. 
Every one is assured that human nature is the mort 
perfect of all other natures here below; and this no one 
denies^ and Aristotle affirms it^ vhen he says in his 
twelfth book on animals that man is the most perfisct of 
all animals. Thence^ though many have passed throu^ 
life who have died like brute animals^ and have been 
while Ihey lived entirely wilhout this hope, that is of 
anoUier life*, still, if our hope were vain, we should be 
greatly more defective than any other animal, since 
many men have given up this life for that hope. So it 
would follow that the most perfect animal, that is man, 
would be the most imperfect, which is impossible; and 
that that part of him, reason, which is his greatest per- 
fection, would be the cause of his being most defective, 
which on tiie whole appears a contradiction. And it 
would also follow that Nature has implanted this hope 
in the human understanding, which is in opposition to 
herself. Nature; fi>r it is said that many have sought fi>r 
the dealh of their bodies in order to pass into another 
life; and that Nature should have done thus is also 
impossible. Again, we have a continual experience of 
our immortality in the divinations of our dreams, whidi 
could not be if we had no immortal part within us; 

* Hera Dante Menui to me mrfntdligible^ and probably thefe ia iome 
error in the text of the Ckmyito. Let futura editora aee how thia may 
be corrected. 
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since immortal must be that which reveals, whether he 
be corporeal or incorporeal, if we think it over subtlely 
(I speak of corporeal and incorporeal on account of 
the different opinions I find on this point), and he who 
receives this revelation, and has direct information, must 
bear some affinity to the informer, and there is no affinity 
between the mortal and the immortal. Again, we are 
assured of it by the true doctrines of Christ (who is the 
way, the truth, and the light ; the way, because by him, 
without any impediment, we arrive at the happiness of 
that immortality ; the truth, because he suffers no error; 
the light, because he enlightens us amidst the darkness 
of worldly ignorance) ; these doctrines of Christ, I 
repeat, assure us of it beyond all other reasoning, 
because He has given it who sees and measures our 
immortality, which we cannot see perfectly while our im- 
mortal part is mixed up with mortality ; but wc see it 
by faith perfectly ; and by reason we sec it with a shade 
of obscurity which encounters us, by the mixture of 
mortality with immortality. And this ought to be a 
most potent argument, that we have both these natures 
within us ; and this I believe, and this I affirm, and of 
this I am certain, that after this life wc shall go to an- 
other and a better one, to that place wlicrc that glorious 
lady Uves of whom my soul was enamoured*." 

The Third Treatise expounds the second canzone in 
praise of the lady his second love, whom he now trans- 

* Conyito, Tratt. II. cap. ix. p. 90. 

c8 




fonni into Fhilow^ihy j ud it leenu to me to liavc all 
tioi deCecti, withoot tha beuitui, that an scattered here 
and there in tlieieomd. "Wluterar thcM is in it impor- 
tant to the hiatory of Dante*! lent*, haabeen intiodnoed 
by 118 in its proper plue. 

The Fourth Treatiae ia moat remarkahla tea a smr 
quibble built upon the othera. "It ought to bs 
known that Frederidc of Soabiaf, tiie laat Smperar 
of the Bomana (I aaj the last aa regarda the preacmt 
time, notwithatanding that Rudolph} Adolphna, and 
Albert were elected Emparon after hia death, and 
that of his deaeendantst)i being aaked what wat 
nobility f answered, that it oonnsted tn meiaU taeaUh 
and fine numneri, And I say that Uiis was not well 
understood by some, who, having thought and tamed 
over in their mind this definitdtm in bU mj*, omitted 
the last part of the s^itence, that is the fine maimers, 
and. only maintained the first part, that is ancient 
wealthX" Dante, although a noble, was a Guelf, and 
he had joined thepcpolani or bu^hers, and belonged to 
the Qnelf and popular government of Fhirence ; he had 
written a canzone on Uiia speech, in which, with excellent 
philoeophical argommts, though (as it often happens in 
such disquisitions) in perhqw some of the worst venea 



* Hm Bmpcrar BMeriA IL, c^ llw Una of BuiUa. 
f lliii alooB pKiTei that tha finnih tmtiM wm written during tbs 
reign of Albert, and lliui before the yeu 1807. 
t CoDTito, Tratt IT. oap. iii p. SIB. 
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he ever wrote^ hi had refuted that opmion so full of 
the pride of the Imperial or OhibeUine party. Nor now 
in his discussion upon this canzone does he disavolr 
what he had wnttem, being a man of far too noble virtue 
to wish to deceive himself^ and to attribute real nobility 
either to wealth or family. But he had become a 
Ghibellinej and scruples had arisen in his breast; and 
he undertakes to prove that he has not committed the 
irreverent sin of contradicting an emperor. Perhaps he 
principally enters into this apology to have an oppor- 
tunity of magnifying the imperial dignity^ the Empire 
of Rome^ and the Monarchy^ by which ho always means 
universal monarchy, and the supremacy of one eringfe 
emperor throughout the world. But at any rate the 
unhappy and irritated Poet has here made a great and 
uufortuiiato change of opinion. As wo a little while 
back perceived in the Convito the first origin of the Vol- 
gate Eloquio, here we perceive that of the Monarchia; 
in the Monarchia itself however this argument is more 
properly developed^ more plainly treated^ and also in a 
more moderate spirit, than in the Convito, by his placing 
the spiritual power of the Pope in opposition to this 
universal temporal power. But we wiU speak of that in 
its proper place. 

On the whole, the Convito is certainly inferior to all 
the rest of Dante's works. It has not the simple youth- 
fulness of the Vita Nuova, and almost all his detached 
poems; it has not, like the Volgare Eloquio and the 




Monaofcliu, unpottMit mdi Sir ili object ; cor can it ii 
K^ mmiMT be oonpuvd wifli flw Commedia, It i 
tiie work of an iiiihqi(i^ InaI^ v]io had be«a cast from a 

Kfe at trum prillitT j iwiJj fbt T 

mortificatioiia at edle; ho iridwd to letam to wtaAj, 
aiidbeMnghttt,bntbedidiiot7et Ad linmM wbmg 
enon^ to rerama the gnat iraik irlndi he had im^liiwd 
in better timea; ao he dwdt an the'flioi^ila and the 
compontkms of hia 7011th; he amimaited on HkoIj 
explained and jnstified then, bendee addh^ to them Urn - 
new ideas which had aecnmnlatcd in hia fictile handn, 
but aa yet were nnfiinned, and b^ iriudi he otnttiniied to 
be oppressed, nntil he vaa able to espreaa them m a 
better manner. And when be had explaineH theae ideaa 
in other worio, be laid the Cmmto aside, and in so dooig 
be did well. It is, in short, nothing moxe than a kmi^ 
sketch which the anihor abandtmed. 

But it is an important tbUc, inaamnch aa it gina ns 
macli information relating to Dante^s life, and above all 
as it throws light on the Ccmimedia, iAu% eren in the 
first verse would be somewhat inctmipcdiennble, had it 
not been for the explanation of the ages of man which 
we find in the Convito*. It is moat important by ita 
explaining Dante's own meaning fiar hia allegtnies, and 
how varioua these are, and how th^ never in any my 

* TntL IT. etf. xxiil. air. ato. Suto dhidaa tbe i«M ct ■■« 
tbiu ■.^Paaiiia, tx^bocMl, 1 to 10 1 AitoIoKums, adolnomoe, 10 to SS | 
ffiomio/c, jouth, 26 to 46 1 SnufMc, oU-ogB, 46 (o7ai &ino, dscn- 
pitudo, 70 to ao. 
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destroy the literal sense^ — an application which is fol- 
lowed up by the example here given of Dante's having 
made this a commentary on his own writings. The 
Convito ought to be the manual of all commentators of 
the Commedia*. 

* If the opinions expressed here upon the date of the Convito, its 
object, and how it may be viewed in relation to Dante's other works, 
are considered just, we shall see that a properly illustrated edition of 
it is wanting. But the Minerva and Florence editions with Solari's 
appendix will be valuable assistance for all future labours. 




Dl YVLaABl ELOQmO.— POPE CLEMENT V. AMD 
POUtlOAl PABTIKB. 



O thou, ttio gloiy of tlie Lntiii race, 

... by wliom our hmgue ita tiirca display' d. 

I^golorio, a. 7, T. 17, 18. 

SoHi, in judging of booksj attach more weight to the 
leuning tLo auilior diaiilaya, than to the Hcrvico ho 
lendon hit rcadcra. Sucli critics odniu-c the Couvito, 
becMiM it shows Dajite to have been learuefl in the 
Utnoomy, theology, and philosophy of his times j and 
•ay that, ercii had wc not possessed the Commedia^ the 
Couvito VOuld have hecn qiute sufficient to prove his 
great emdition. But it is certain that no one would 
have gona to seek for it there, pertiaps not even the 
hiatoriana of tbeae eciencea, who woold have found more 
predae data relaling to them in the authora who have 
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made them their especial study* Books which are 
really glorious to the author are those which are really 
useful to his readers^ and such are those only which 
have advanced a step in some science or art. Such 
undoubtedly was Dante's Treatise on the Italian Lan- 
guage or Vulgar Idiom ; he wrote it in Latin^ and (if 
I am not mistaken) in better Latin than usual; his 
design was that it should consist of four bqoks^ but he 
only completed two. 

That he undertook this work in 1304^ and that before 
January^ 1305, he had arrived at the twelfth chapter of 
the first book, is dear, firom finding William, Marquis of 
Monferrat (who died in that month), mentioned there 
as living*. Nor do I see any reason to suppose that 
the rest of the work was of a much later datef. It 
also appears to mo probable that it was written in 
Bologna, from his speaking in such high terms of praise 
of that city and its dialect % ; for it is a good rule in 
the criticism of Dante^s works, and conformable to his 
character, that we may infer the time and place of each 
of his works, when we have not more certain informa- 
tion, from the impressions apparent in them. 

The title De Vulgari Eloquio sive Idiomate, which 
old writers have translated by " On Vulgar Eloquence,'' 

• VdtTO, p. 78. 

t Yillani*B words, (Lib. IX., c. 54, p. 508,) which are often brought 
forward in contradiction of this, are merely said incidentally and doubt- 
fully. 

% Vulgari Eloq. Lib. I. cap. ix.-XT. 
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would I think have been better rendered^ ''On the 
Vulgar Idiom/' that is on the Italian language^. It 
was then quite a new subject to undertake; it was 
afterwards oft;en treated^ but in a far inferior manner. 
He begins with the origin of human speech^ and the 
division of it into languages; and^ if he does not suffi- 
ciently enlarge on these two most important questions 
of philosophy and philology^ he at least does not treat 
them erroneously t; when he comes to the dialects of 
Roman-barbaric Europe, he divides them into three (in 
the manner we have already pointed out), according to 
the three affirmations of oc, oil, and ^:|: ; then when he 
begins to discuss the language of A^, or the Italian lan- 
guage^ ho docs not treat it, as many have erroneously 
done, either merely as a language belonging to the 
whole country, or as a dialect of one part of it, which 
had come into general use, but he distinguishes and enu- 
merates fourteen dialects then spoken in the peninsula; 
he examines and appreciates the merits and demerits of 
each, and then draws this conclusion, that from all 
these ought to be derived that general language, which 
he calls illustrious, cardinal, aulic, and curial\[. All who 



* The first lines of the first chapter would make one certainly most 
approve of the old translation, but the lines that follow after — indeed the 
whole book, and the Latin title attached to it — ought to make one 
perhaps accept the second. 

t Vulgari Eloquio, cap. i.-vii. J Cap. yiii. ix. 

§ Cap. ix.-xy. || Cap. xvL-xviiL 
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have till now foUowed and written commentaries on 
Dante have directed their whole attention to this con- 
clusion^ and have argued upon it^ with various and 
probably endless arguments^ neglecting to praise him 
and to imitate him^ in what he says on the Italian 
dialects^ which is perhaps the most remarkable part of 
the whole treatise. Some despise this subject^ and 
others fear to enter upon it. But contempt has no 
power against facts. And it is an undeniable fact that 
these dialects existed in Dante's time^ and have continued 
to exist down to the present day, and that they were not 
only spoken but even written at all times ; as we find 
in several Romanesque, Apulian, Venetian, and Pied- 
montese chronicles, in translations from Tasso, and in 
many popular songs, and lastly in Goldoni's Comedies, 
and in the lyrical and satirical poems of Mcli, Calvi, 
Porta, Grossi, and others, which might sometimes have 
excited the envy of Italian literature itself, and shown 
that an attachment to its native dialects has always been 
warmly felt in every province of Italy. As regards the 
apprehension that the cultivation of its provincial dialects, 
or merely the discussion of the subject, might injure 
that single language which is the only possession that is 
common to us all as Italians, if it were founded on any 
just grounds, we ought indeed religiously to abstain 
from such a study. But as the use of these dialects is 
entirely confined to popular subjects, which at any rate 
could not be written in a studied language, it cannot 



iiqan tbe jmity otibb Italuu; ud to add to th* umo' 
ctat intalbctml pkaimwt, audtoAeinaBtalcBltnilkn 
oi Ki^ttf the lialuB popnlatioa, auia ae wi^iiqatv 
lUljr. Tb» dMtd of hittoariod danqiiHioaii oa tiw «drt* 
of onr dialeeto » itill kM just j bat, rinea Dwt^ n^ 
daqiuBtiona tune not bsn stttm|ted, ampt pariuf* 
b]r tha gmU iimiaA, irtto ma n^erior to bit ogntanM 
pomiai, and to DUBqr of duw irlio hiTC ootM iftflr Ua« 
It is not neoawMy to ptnat oat dw nhw of r tnok 
written ai m^ m ttte Iwgiiimng of the ftnitalnth on- 
tory, and Ij » man lika Danlc^ od Uuaa two iBbjeatib 
Qkt origm at modsm langoiga^.-aiid the diflbroMt 
between die varidna Italian ^aleota, . It -would be aa 
intenatiiigadlgaotAre modem vritar to neonuv adding 
what hee been eiqi{ilied Iqr the adnneement of knowledge 
to what baa been giveo na hy Dante and Hmatori. 

I oanntrt aatifely avoid yTiwi»ji« g to Santera oaudiHion, 
that ebat he oaUa flie genenl or iDnatnoui langniy 
abonld be derired Scorn die whole of the other dialeoti^ 
but I ''i**^^ do BO brioftfi A TI langoagea have muhntbtedlr 
ben derind fiom the difibrmt dialoota ^oken in dif- 
ferait perta of the aame nation, whidi b»Te maintained 
these nodetennined and Tariona Ibnn^ nnlal one of than 
haa beoome the aomrign, or at leaat the prino^el 
language. BBttheteiaagreatdifiEnncebetweaithoae 
natiooB whiidi han^ and thoaa lAich have no^ a Digital 
where government and refinement are oentralixed. In 
the former the language whicli ia ipoken in the bhicf 
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city 18 the model of that of the provinces; and even 
if one part of the city takes a lead above the rest of 
it^ owing to a resident court or parliament^ it also 
assumes an authority over their language. This was 
the case with the old language of Italy^ Latin^ which 
was regulated by the Urbanitas, that is to say^ by the 
taste of the city of Bome; this has been the case 
also with the modem Spanish^ French^ and English 
languages. On the contrary, among nations which do 
not possess a capital, although one of the dialects be^ 
comes the principal language (as it is impossible that all 
the dialects should equally contribute to its formation), 
yet its authority, unassisted as it is by the centralization 
of civil institutions, is originaUy less detennined and is 
constantly disputed. Such was the case with ancient 
Greece, and such is the case with modem Italy ; for in 
this, as in many other things, the vicissitudes of our des- 
tinies have made us endure, both in ancient and modem 
times, experiments of every kind, and have caused us to 
give the world various examples. We have already stated 
that the Florentine was not the first of the Italian dia-> 
lects in which poetry or prose was written; for the early 
seats of Italian literature were the Sicilian court of 
Frederick II. and the University of Bologna; but we 
have also stated how this literature passed over to Flo- 
rence, what progress it made there, how Dante was not 
its only son, nor even its eldest son, but that he holds in 
it the first rank. In the thirteenth chapter of the Yol« 
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gans Eloqnio we may see how the TiiBCans, cvcii in his 
time, boasted of their dialect being the principiU language 
of Italy. Thia boast of pre-eminence natnrally took 
deeper root when, tlirough the fame of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and many others who lived during tlie two 
following centuries, Florence took the lead in Itiihan 
literature. 

Waa Dante then wrong in not recogiuBing the pre- 
eminence of his own Tuscan dialect, which was thus 
claimed by his contemporaries ? I think bo, but he might 
have been led into this error by this pre-eminence being 
of a late date and not generally acknowledged till after 
his death, and then on account of his genius j it might 
have been also owing to hia enlarged, and, we may call 
it, eclectic nature, wlticli made him embrace all sciences, 
write in all styles, accept all dialects, and select from 
these, and even from foreign languages, any word that he 
found adapted to his subject. Nor have wc any reason 
to accuBO Danto of the nari'ow and base dcsiro of aveng- 
ing himself on his native (dty, by- thos depriving her (tf 
the boast of poasesaing the pre-eminence in language. 
Passionate peraona are seldom revengefbl, and those who 
express themselves londly and openly in words do not 
avenge themselves by covert and indirect ways. Hie 
Volgare Eloqnio, which has been by some cited as the 
frnit of Dante's wrath, is in bxA absolntely free from any 
attacks against Florence; whether it was that his fierce 
but noble spirit thought proper to abstain from these 
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attacks when he was pronouncmg a sentence against 
her in thus depriving her of her boasted pre-eminence 
in language^ or because this book, like the Convito, was 
written at a time when he felt more mildly, — ^in one of 
those moments of love and longing from which no exile, 
at least no virtuous exile, ever escapes. The following 
passage, in which he apologizes for not making the Flo- 
rentine language the most ancient in the world, certainly 
does not breathe a spirit of vengeance, and may excuse 
him in some degree for not having granted it the pre- 
eminence. '' But we, to whom the world is a country 
as the sea is to the fishes, although we have drunk the 
waters of the Amo before we had teeth, and although 
we love Florence so much, that for having loved her we 
suffer an imjust exile, nevertheless we must rest the 
shoulders of our judgement more on reason than on sen- 
timent. And, though for our pleasure, or rather for the 
tranquillizing of our senses, there is no place in the 
world more delightful than Florence, still if we turn 
over the volumes of poets and other authors in which the 
world is generally or particularly described, and if we go 
over the different parts of the world and their inhabi- 
tants, between the two i)olcs and the ccjuatorial circle, I 
firndy understand and believe that there may be many 
regions and cities more noble and delightful than Tus- 
cany and Florence, in which I was bom and of which I 
am a citizen; and that there may be many nations and 
many races who speak a more beautiM and more useful 
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language than the Italians^.'' Moreover in the Vita 
NuoYa^ written in Dante's youth when he was in love 
with a daughter of Florence^ and before he had cause for 
irritatioii, he did not give to this city or to TuBcany any 
pre-eminence in language ; and^ had it been his opinion, 
he would then certainly have done so willmgly. Whether 
this opinion was right or wrong, it was not the effect of 
irritation. Since this question has become mixed up 
with Dante's love for his country, we must here state 
that his patriotism was in the first placQ for the whole of 
Italy, "but that this did not injure his attachment to his 
own city ; he is in this respect superior to those whose 
love for Italy seems to diminish that they feel towards 
their own particular provinces, as if they could have been 
Italians without having first been Piedmontese, Lom» 
bards, Tuscans, Neapolitans, etc. Dante, having enlarged 
and manly affections, could admire and praise foreign 
languages and provincial dialects as well as his own 
national language, and he could also love and praise as 
well as blame, with the heart of a lover, Italy, Tuscany, 
and Florence — ^three forms of patriotism which are com- 
prehended within one another. 

All the questions we have here touched upon are treated 
in the first book of the Volgare Eloquio, which is the 
most important part of the work aa regards the history 
of our language as well as of Dante's life and opinions. 
In the second book he writes as if he had lost some of 

* Lib. I. cap. ▼!. pp. 251, 262. 
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his lore to the subject^ and even was weaiy of it. He fiist 
enquires what persons and what things ought to be treated 
of in the vernacular tongue''^. Haying passed over prose^ 
be discusses the three descriptions of poems then written 
in the Italian or vulgar dialect^ — sanetti, baUaiSf and 
canzonif; he considers that it ought above all to be 
used in writing canzonif as the most worthy of the three ; 
and then^ confining his discourse to these^ he divides it 
into ten heads^ and goes so deep into the subject that 
he at last loses himself^ and leaves the tragic or most 
lofty style incomplete^ and the elegiac and comic styles^ 
the two others that ought to follow^ unattempted|. This 
work^ like the Convito, serves as an interpretation to 
Dante's great work^ and especially to its title of Com- 
media^ as well as to its style and general intention. But 
we may see that^ having settled his own ideas in the 
course of writings the author becomes weary of this work^ 
so disproportioned to his genius and still more dis- 
proportioned to the ever increasing tumult of his ideas. 
In this second book we perceive a sign of the longings 
of an exile for his country. To give an idea of the 
construction of words^ which he calls sapida, he in- 

* Lib. II. cap. i. and ii. 

t Sanetlif tonneti, » form of lyrical poem in rhyme. A sonnet oontiita 
of fourteen linos of eleven syllables each, and it is diyidod into two quar- 
tains and two tercets. Ccmstone is a form of lyrical poetry consisting of 
mimy stanzas, and all the stanzas generally haye the same yersification. 
SalUUa originally was a. canzone which was sung during a dance. 
(Travsl.) 

{ Lib. n. cap. iiL-xiii. 
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trodoces the foUoviBg plirase aa an examiJe: — "I 
grieve over all sufferers, but I have most pity for tfaoee^ 
whoever they may be, who, languishing {labeacetUet) 
in exile, never again see their oountry except id 
dreams*." 

Antrthcr passage mnst be obeerred, in which, while he 
])oiiits out on what subjects the princi[ial ptiotii of liia 
age wrote, Bud says that Ciiio of Pistoia sang of love, 
he Hays that he, Dontc, wliom be calls the friend of 
Cino, sang of rectitude, — a fine subject truly, and this 
agrees with the subjects he treats of in the canzoui of 
the Convito, or at least with bis pbilosoplucal interpre- 
tation of them. The Convito and the Volgare Eloquio 
must have been in some degree contcmjMtrancoiis ; tlie 
former is a very iuflifTerent composition, the latter, 
altliougli far superior to it, was still beneath hia genius; 
and thus Dante, having aliandoned the Convito for the 
Volgare Eloquio, soon gave up the latter for the composi- 
tion which origiimtcil in Iuk days of youth, and lovo, and 
virtue. We shall see that, according to all records, it 
was an accident that iiitluccrl him to resume tliis exalted 
laiMiir; but it was an accident seconded by the dis]x)Bi- 
tions of liis mind, and by the early studies wliicli be had 
resumed. Already in the Vita Nuova he speaks forcibly 
of the power of the Italian language, be returns to the 
subject in the Convito, and resolves to write expressly 
«|>on it, and lays aaide the Convito for that puT|)oae, and 
• Cq^ ir. p. 904. 
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begins the Volgare Eloquio. But hd was interrupted in 
this new work by fresh accidents incidental to his banish* 
ment; and when he again resumed his literary pursuits^ 
of the three unfinished compositions, the Commedia, the 
Convito, and the Volgare Eloquio, he preferred the first, 
as far the sublimest, the greatest, and the most difficult. 
But liis ideas on the vulgar tongue were much matured 
since he first undertook the Commedia; and he resumed 
it with so much the more zest, as he felt himself fi*eed 
from the shackles of the Latin language, and even from 
any subjection to his native dialect. Some may say that 
Dante, when he had shaken ofi* this yoke, allowed himself 
not only liberty hut license; but they may say what 
they please of his theory, for it will be pardoned by all 
for the sake of the use that he made of it. Tlio Divina 
Commedia is in the Florentine dialect, without pedanti- 
cally excluding all others. 

Nor was Dante merely free from pedantry in his style 
of writing ; we must repeat that he was free from that 
worst kind of pedantry which is entirely absorbed in 
study, and gives its entire preference to a contemplative 
life, disregarding and even despising a life of activity. 
His devotion to literature and study did not, to use a 
familiar phrase, nail him to his chair ; and, more than 
this, it is certain that on his journeys, amid the fields, the 
mountains, and the valleys, ideas arose which contributed 
to his works. Of this there would be sufl&cient proof in 
the various descriptions of particular places with which 
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the Commedia is jewdbd; but in addition to theiei he 
has every description of every kind of hmdscapei and of 
every hour of the day^ every elkct of H|^t and sounds 
and I would almost say of all those natural phenmnma 
vhidi are only observed by those who know how to live 
in the open air. There is something especially iM>lemil 
in his description of the feelings of Ihe traveller at even« 
ing^ at the first sound of the Ave Maria. 

It mm tiie hoar that wsket regret anew 
In men at sea, and melts tiie heart to tears, 
The day whereon they bade sweet friends adien, 

And thrills the yoathftd plgrim on his way 
ll^th thoQ|^ of bve, if from aftr he hears 
The vesper bell that mourns the dying day. 

Pnrffoioriot c. 8, v, 1-6. 

The other description of the Ave Mariai or Angdnu of 
the mornings is equal if not superior to it, and the sound 
of its bells Dante compares to the rotatory movonfflot of 
some of the blessed spirits in Paradise*. 

Then like a clock that sommcms us away. 
What time tiie Spoose of God at matin hour 
Hastes to her Hushand, for his love to pray f. 

And one part urges on the other, sounding 
' Tin Tin' in notes so sweety that by its power 

The soul IS IhriU'd, with pons love aboonding ; 

» 

* Hilt paasage lotet mnbb in the trtmilatioii, but I camiot agree with 
Count Balbo in thinking eren the original at all to he oompaied in 
heauty to tlie pastage he haa just quoted from the Furgatorio. (Tsaksl.) 

t Here he alludes to the Matins of the Kuna. 
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So I beheld that glorious circle move ; 
And with such sweet accord and harmony 
Take up the song of praise, as none may proTe, 

Save where is joy through all eternity. 

Paradiso, o. 10, v. 189-148. 

From 1304 to 1306 we find Dante in tranquiUity and 
study ; and though he may possibly have been in other 
places^ we know for certain that he spent some if not all 
of his time with his son Pietro at the imiversities of 
Bologna and Padua, At this last city we haye found 
him actmg as a witness in a private transaction on the 
27th of August, 1306. Thirty-nine days later we find 
him engaged in negotiations on the opposite shores of 
Italy ; nor can we give any probable conjecture for this 
change of place, without recalling all that was going on 
in this peninsula diuing the two years that Dante passed 
in retirement, but not in indifference to public affairs. 

The good Pope Benedict XI. died, as we have already 
mentioned, on the 22nd of July, 1304, at Perugia, where 
he had spent most of his short reign, — ^whether it were to 
be nearer to Tuscany, or because the residence at Rome 
was unplcasing to him on account of the continual fac- 
tions between the Colonnas and the Orsini, who alter- 
nately ruled there. It was said that he died from some 
poisoned figs, which were brought him by a youth dis- 
guised as a lay sister ; and this poison was attributed by 
some to those Cardinals who were his enemies, and by 
others to the King of France. Tlie Cardinals who were 
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assembled iii Conclave were bo divided among tliemaelvesj 
that, although kept in confinement and almost starved, 
they could not agree upon the election until the 23rd of 
July, 1305, And it was certainly one of the most scan- 
dalous elections that was ever witnessed. Tlie Cardinals 
were divided into two parties ; at the head of the one 
were an Orsini an<l Francesco Gaetani, a nephew of 
Bonifuco VIIL, who stood up for liia memory and desired 
an' Italian Pope; at the head of the other party were 
Cardinal Niccd& da Prato, the yeaoaanka of TuMaay, 
and Cardinal Napoleon Onmi, and Hujwere both p«rti- 
sana of Fraooe. Tbey at laat *ettlfld that the fanast 
party should propoM three French Bidiops, and that the 
latter should select one of these three to be Pope. Three 
Frenchmen who had been creature* of Boniiacej and vbo' 
had till now been enemies of Fhilip, were of course named. 
But Philip, t^ the asnatanoe of the CardinalB on his ndsj 
had time to visit one of the three proposed, Bcrtrand 
de Got, Archlnshop of Bordeaux] and showing him that 
itwaainluB (the King's) power to nuke him Pqpe, made 
him swear that if he became so be wonU grant him rix 
requests, which were these : — to absolre him for his ill- 
usage of Boniface; tocondracttttbememMjofthatPope; 
to replace in the Sacred College two Colonnaa who had 
been expelled frtna it ; to make other Cardinals by the 
choice of the King of France ; to give up to liim, Philip, 
the tithes due to the French clei^ for five years ; and, 
worse than all, he spoke of a sixth artide which he would 
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explain in its proper time. Bertrand swore to aU, and 
he became Clement V . ; he never entered Rome or Italy, 
not only because they were distasteful to him from the 
factions which prevailed there, but because every party 
was now against him, and he coiQd scarcely trust him-* 
self out of France. And he not only remained there 
himself, but by creating French cardinals, and other 
Frenchmen being elected by these as his successors, 
France became and continued the residence of the Popes 
for seventy years. 

' How this absence diminished the Pope's power and 
authority, both in his character of Italian prince and 
chief Pontiff, has been observed by many, though not 
perhaps sufficiently by any modem authors. We must 
refer to contemporary writers, to understand the indig- 
nation of the good and the triumph of the bad at this 
unnatural, unprecedented, and dangerous translation of 
the Holy See, to which was then given the name of the 
Babylonian Captivity. Therefore it is not- Rome, as 
many injuriously interpret, but Avignon and its court, 
which has been called Babylon by Dante and Petrarch. 
This translation did little less than destroy the whole 
work completed by Gregory VII. and his successors in 
the course of two centuries ; for it accustomed the people 
to see, and the princes to desire, the Pope's absence from 
Rome, and contributed to, or rather caused, the long schism 
of the West, — ^that schism which was the origin of the 
Coimcils of Pisa and Constance, and more than any other 
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thing the origia of the heredai of tiie fifteenth -and iHt- 
teenth ceatnries, and thu« of that Befimnaticm irhidi faw 
lasted imtU cnir own times, and vhid) separates so maiiy 
precious memben firom the sacred body of ChristiBm^. 
Thus it is that ve shoold not only excuse, bo^ if ire may 
be permitted to judge hy the most ap^ooved historian 
of our Church, ire should rather praise, Dante for havincr 
turned against Clement V, and bis Fien9h nunesHS^ who 
were the first pFOmoters of so nmoh eriL Hie Popes 
of Dante's time deserved his disapprobatiiCKi, and we do 
not blame hint kec his cenaure of Booi&oe, Clemrat V,, 
and John, bnt fcyc omitting to praise the good Benedict 
XI, and his many great and noble predecessors, which 
he ought in justice to have done. 

The political misfiirtmies of Italy from this transktion 
were most serious. We have shown how the NeapoUtan 
Borerdgna t^ the House of Anjoa and the other French 
princes, now headed the Goelf par^ in place of the 
Fopea. From the date of the outrage committed at 
Anagni, this sapnaaM^ had been a real tyraiiny, which 
had been hardly interrupted hy the virtoons and brief 
reign <tf Benedict XI. And this is another cause for 
Dante's wrath against these princes, and the party now 
attached to the foreignei', Hie Pope himself, and even 
the French Popes, and their L^ates and Cardinals, al- 
tbongh.in tto serrioe of France, were sometimes roused 
to resistance by the excesses of her tyranny, and firom 
time to time almost proved themselves Ghibellines. 
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This we must bear in mind, to understand the vicissitudes 
of these factions during the years 1805 and 1806. Bo- 
logna, Pistoia, Pisa, and Arezzo, aU belonged to the 
Bianchi-Ohibellines. Florence, in the midst of them 
and opposed to them all, was Neri Ouelf ; she was sup- 
ported by Lucca alone, and yet she did not only defend 
herself, but acted on the offensive. On the 26th of May, 
1805, the Florentines advanced to the attack of Pistoia, 
which was the stronghold of the banished Bianchi, who 
had for their captain the valiant and resolute Tolosato 
d^li Ubcrti. The Florentine army was led by Robert, 
Duke of Calabria, now, by the death of Carlo MarteUo, 
the eldest son of the ELing of Naples. The Lucchese 
came and encamped on the other side of the city, and 
the siege was established. In September the newly 
elected Pope Clement sent two Legates to endeavour to 
make peace, and to forbid the siege. The Duke of 
Calabria obeyed, and departed, but the Florentines and 
Lucche£fe refused to break up their camps. The siege 
was most cruel. If a man left the town, his foot was 
cut off, — ^if a woman, her nose. At this juncture the 
Bianchi and Ohibellines were expelled from Bologna, 
and tlmt city went over to the Neri Quclfs. Then Pis- 
toia surrendered on the 10th of April, 1306. Her walls 
were pulled down, and her territory divided between 
Florence and Lucca; Pistoia itself was henceforth to be 
governed by a Podestit sent by the one city, and a Cap- 
tain sent by the other; the refugees dispersed, and the 
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name (rf Biaachi, which had smen in Pistoia, became 
now almoBt extinct, as the party became more and n 
confounded witli the Ghibellines. The Pope having 
heard tiiat his intervention was thoa despiBCid, made 
Cardinal Napoleon Oraini Mb Legato and peacemaker 
in Italy; he liaving come and ofTcred his good offices, 
was not leccivcd in Florencej and was exi>cllcd from 
Bologna. He ezoommanicated both citiea, de^nii 
Bolc^ha (^' its Univennty, as we have before mentunued^ 
and remained in Italy^: for the poipoae of aasembliiig 
an army of Biandii-OhibellineB ngaiiut Ftbrenoe. So 
tldngs had dianged, — a Pi^q Legate at the head' of • 
Qhibelliue fovccj . armed agaiiut the aneient Btnmghcild 
of the Guelf larty* I 

Dante tocdc no part in all tiiia^ncoept that be m 
obliged to change his reiideDce fiom Bokgna to Padna,' 
and that he renuned to the nci^bouiriMod of Florence, 
where these events were going on; and I do not think- 
it ia too bold a conjeotore to oondude that these erents 
drew him diither. 

* Uontai. U06, laOS. VUlHii, n. fltMlS. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FAMILY OF MALASPINA^—THB DEATH OF OOESO 
DONATL— THE) INFERNO BEGUN AND FINISHED, 

OoTOBEB 1306—1308. 

O Muse, O lofty Genius, grant your aid ! 
O Memory — ^fiuthful record of the past — 
Be here thy true nohility disphiy*d. 

Inferno^ c, 2, v. 7-9. 

The Lunigiana was of old a sort of neutral ground^ the 
usual residence in banishment of the Florentines of all 
parties. To it we have already seen Guido Cavalcanti 
and the other Bianchi banished during Dante's Priorate ; 
and to it we shall soon see Ugucciono della Faggiola 
banished; and that the Buonaparte family originated 
from Florentine exiles, who in old times established them- 
selves there, has been stated since their great descendant 
attained his glory*. We now find Dante with Frances- 

* Ghrini, Memorie storiche di Lunigiana. 

d3 
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chino Malaspina of Mulassaso in the LuTiigiana. Who 
knows but that Ghiido Cavaloanti may have met with 
such a reception jBrom Malaspina, that this may have 
induced his Mend to seek the same retreat. !From 
Padua to the Lunigiana there was now no other road 
open (Ferrara and'Bdogna belonging to the Gnelft) 
except through the Ohibelline cities of Mantua and 
Parma; so Dante must have ^^assed throug^i these''^* 
Now Francesco de' Buonaccolsi was chief in Mantua^ 
and his brother-in-law Giberto da Correggio, lord of 
Parma, and the latter brother-in-law to Franceschino 
Malaspina; so we may suppose that these three near 
connexions may have given Dante honourable recom- 
mendations to one another. 

The family of Malaq^ina was more than any other 
honoured by Dante's gratitude. It boasts, as well as 
the House of Este and the Pelavidni, to derive its 
origin from the old Marquises of Tuscany, of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. About the end of the twelfth 
century it divided into two branches; one of these was 
called that of the flowery thorn, the other that of the dry 
ttiomf. We have only to do with the latter branch. 
The first member of this who was of importance was 
Corrado, snmamed the old, a great warrior, and lord of 
the Lunigiana in the b^hming of the thirteenth century. 

• Ydtro, p. 81. 

t Dello spina florito and deUo spino seeeo, Glerini, torn, ii., Ist Ge- 
nealogical Tabla. 
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His grandson, Corrado II., was also a valiant warrior 
and a liberal prince, who received as his guests Madonna 
Beritola and her sons the Capece, of whom Boccaccio^ 
tells lis such a pretty story. Corrado II. gave his only 
daughter, the lovely Spina, to the eldest son of these 
brothers, and died before 1800, without any male heirsf. 
But there remained numerous descendants of Corrado 
the old; among those of most importance to us are his 
grandson Franceschino, and his two great-grandsons the 
brothers Moroello and Corradino, sons of Obizzino, and, 
as they say in France, nephews it la mock de Bretagne of 
Franceschino]: . Now Dante was an ambassador and guest 
to all these three \ and they, by showing him such liberal 
hospitality, have procured for their race a more widely- 
spread distinction than they ever received from their 
riches and power, or oven from their political virtues or 
their deeds of prowess by sea and land. 

One, or rather two authentic documents have come 
down to us of the negotiations in which Dante was 
engaged with these princes §. The first proceeds as 
follows : — " The magnificent Lord and Marquis Frances- 
chino Malaspina makes Dante Alcgeri of Florence his 
procurator, to obtain and make a peace between the 
venerable Father, the Lord D. Antonio, Bishop of Luni, 
on the one side, and the Lord Franceschino in his own 

* Boccaccio, Q-iom. 2, Novella 6. f Gerini, vol. ii. p. 29 

{ Gerini, Genealogical Table 2. 

§ Pelli, p. 95. Gerini, vol. ii. pp. 81, 88, 48. 
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name, and in that of the brotliefB Morodio and Canim- 
dino. Marquises €i Malaspina» on the oiheri and to 
promise that the said Ixird Franoesdiino iriU pro(^^ 
ratification of the said Lord Corradino for himself and 
for his brothers/' The second act is as fdlows: — ^'^ At 
the third hour on the 6th of OotobeTi 1806, was peace 
concluded between the venerable Father the Lord D. 
Antonio Bishopi on the one side, and Franoesdiiito 
Marquis Malaspinap, and Corradino, son of the late Olns- 
zino Marquis Malasiana, and also Moroello Marquis 
Malaspina, whom the said Vranceschino will endeavour to 
induce to ratify this act/' From these two documents 
we find, first, that Franceschino was- the first of the 
family of Malasfrfna who was Dante's host, and that it 
was he who made him acquainted with the other mem- 
bers of tiiat fiimily, who were not present at the first 
negotiations before the 6th of October: Secondly, that 
at the conduskm of peace on that day Corradino was 
present, but not his brother Moroello; Thirdly^ that 
Dante must probably also have had an opportunity of 
forming an acquaintance, or rather intimacy and firiend- 
ship, with Moroello, fix>m aU these negotiations, whose 
consent to this peace was to be obtained; and as we 
find it recorded that there existed a firiendship between 
Dante and a Moroello Malaspina, it is most probable 
that this was the one. 

We have an important memorial of this firiendship, 
which has been recorded by Dante's first biographer and 
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commentator^ and the one to whom we can give most 
credit, — I speak of Boccaccio. In his Life of Dante 
which he wrote in his youth^, and m his commentary on 
the Commedia, written in his old-age, he twice repeats 
the isame particulars relating to the rough draught of 
this poem, or rather its first seven cantos* These, he 
says, were discovered in Florence, and sent to Dante five 
years after his exile (and thus in 1807), when he was 
the guest of the' Marquis Moroello. There is thus 
ho event of Dante^s life better authenticated, nor one 
which more agrees with what we learn of him in other 
quarters, especially if this rough draught was the Latin 
copy which Dante, warm firom his study and praise of 
the Italian language, was now prepared to render into, or 
rather to write over again, in that language. " It should 
be known that Dante had a sister who was married to 
one of our citizens, called Leon Foggi, by whom she had 
several children. Among these was one called Andrew, 
who wonderfully resembled Dante in the outline of his 
features, and in his height and figure ; and he also walked 
rather stooping, as Dante is said to have done. He was 
a weak man, but witli naturally good feelings, and his 
language and conduct were regular and praiseworthy. 
And I Iiaving become intimate with liiui, lie often si)oko 
to me of Dante's habits and ways; but among those 
things which I delight most in recollecting, is what he 
told me relating to that of which we are now speaking. 

* Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 87. 



He said then that Daiite belonged to the party of Messer 
Vicri de' Cerchi, and was one of its great leaders; and 
wlien Meaaer Vieri and many of IiU followers left Flo- 
rence, Dante left that city also and went to Verona. 
And on account of tliia depaxture, through the aolicita- 
tion of tlic opposite party, Mesaer Vieri, and all who had 
left t'lorenco, CB[>ccialIy tlio principal pcraone, were con- 
sidcrcd ua rehcls, and hod their persons condemned and 
their proi>crty confiscated. Wlieu the people heard this, 
they ran to the houses of those proBcrihed, and plun- 
dered all that was within them. It is true that Dante's 
wife, Madonna Ocioma, fearing this, and hy the advice of 
some of her friends and relations, had withdrawn firom 
his house some chests containing certain precious tliinga, 
and Dante's writings along with them, and had put thorn 
in a place of safety. And not satisfied with having plun- 
dered the houses of the proscribed, the most powerful 
partisans of the opposite faction occupied their possca- 
sions, — some taking one and some another, — and thus 
Dante's house was occupied. 

" But after five years or more had elai>8ed, and the city 
vu mora raticnully ganeacA, itvnii, thsa it iras vhen 
Pante iru wntoiced, penona began to qneotion their 
rij^to on difibrentgronndi, to yh>t had been the pr ope rty 
a! ihe ezilei, rnH they were beard. "Kierefijre Madonna 
Gemma vw adriMd to demand back Dant^i pr o p e rty, 
on the gromid that it iras her dowry. She, to prepare 
this business, required certain writings and documents 
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which were in one of the chests^ which, in the violent 

plunder of the effects, she had sent away, nor had she 

ever since removed them from the place where she had 

deposited them. For this purpose, this Andrew said, she 

had sent for him, and as Dante's nephew had entrusted 

him with the keys of these chests, and had sent him with 

a lawyer to search for the required papers; while the 

lawyer searched for these, he, Andrew, among other of 

Dante's writings, found many sonnets, canzoni, and such 

similar pieces. But among them what pleased him the 

most was a sheet in which, in Dante's handwriting, the 

seven preceding cantos were written; and therefore he 

took it and carried it off with him, and read it over 

and over again ; and although he understood but little 

of it, still it appeared to him a very fine thing; and 

therefore he determined, in order to know what it was, 

to carry it to an esteemed man of our city, who in those 

times was a much celebrated reciter of verses, whose 

name was Dino, the son of Messer Lambertuccio Fresco- 

baldi. 

"It pleased Dino marvellously; and having made copies 
of it for several of his friends, and knowing that the 
composition was merely begun, and not completed, he 
thought that it would be best to send it to Dante, and 
at the same time to beg him to follow up his design, and 
to finish it; and having inquired, and ascertained that 
Dante was at this time in the Lunigiana, with a noble 
man of the family of Malaspina, called the Marquis 
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Marodlo^ who wbb a man of iiiidentflkid&igi aiid irki 
had a singalar friendflhip fotldm, he i3ioii{^t of sendiiig 
it, not to Dante hmuielf, but to the MarqniSy in fAdat 
that he should show it to him : and so Dino did/hegging 
him that, as fbr as it lay in his power, he would exert his 
good offices, to indnoe Dante to oontiniie and finish Ins 
work, \ 

''The seven aftiesaid cantos havfalg readied the Mar- 
quis's hands, and having marveilldnsly pleased him, he 
showed them to Dante; and having heard firom him that 
they were his compositioii, he entreated him to continue 
the work. To this it is said that Dante answered, 'I 
really supposed that these, along with many of my oflier 
writings and eflfocts, were lost when my house was phih* 
dcred, and therefiire I had given up all thoughts of th^n. 
But since it has pleased Ood that they should not be loit, 
and He has thus restored Hiem to me, I shall endeavour, 
as &r as I am aUe, to proceed with them according to 
my first design/ And recalling his old thoughts, and 
resuming his interrupted wcnrk, he speaks thus in the 
b^inning of the dghth canto : 'My wondrous history I 
here renew*/ 

" Now predsdy the same story, almost without any 
alteration, has been rdated to me by a Ser Dino Perino, 
one of our citizens and an intelligent man, who, according 
to his own account, had been on the most friendly and 
familiar terms with Dante; but he so far alters the story, 

* Inftmo, 0. 8, t. 1. 
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th^t he Bay8> 'It was not Andrea Leoui^ but I myself^ 
who was sent by the lady to the chests for the papers, 
and that found these seven cantos and took them to Dino, 
the son of Messer Lambertuccio/ I do not know to 
which of these I ought to give most credit, but whichever 
of them spoke the truth, still a doubt occurs to me in 
what they say, which I cannot in any maimer solve to my 
satisfaction ; and my doubt is this. The Poet introduces 
Ciacoo into the sixth canto, and makes him prophesy, 
that before three years had elapsed from the moment 
he was sjicoking, tlio party to wliich Dauto belonged 
should fall, and so it happened. But we know the re- 
moval of the Bianchi firom office, and their departure 
fix>m Florence, all happened at once<$ and therefore if 
the author departed at that time, how could he have 
written this, — and not only this, but another canto after 
it?'' 

Now P(^gi and Perini might have both gone together, 
or one after the other, to the chests, and thus might 
have both boasted of it. To Boccaccio's second, or 
irather only difficulty, I answer thus : that we must re- 
member tliat tlie cantos thus discovered were in Latin, 
and that Dante did not afterwards translate them word 
for word, which would not at all suit his taste or genius ; 
but that he turned them by a free paraphrase into Italian, 
and, while he did so, altered and added to them. And we 
shall find that not merely this single episode relating to 
Ciacco, but the whole allegory of the first cantos of the 
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Poenii could not have been initten in Ehxrenoe before Us 
exUe. 

Dante then owed to the fiumily of Malaspinai and 
especially to Moroello^ Hie mooorag^Enent be receiTed to 
resume bis great Poem, and the xetreat in wbidi he 
wrote the greatest j/tatt, and perhaps the whole, of the 
Inferno. And because no greater benefit can be conferred 
on an author than peace and tranquiUityi so Dante dis- 
plays more gratitude finr this than fiir any other kindness 
be reoeiyed. He not only praises the Malaspfaias openly 
and liberallyi and without the qualifications with wbidi 
he neutralised the praises be elsewhere bestows, but be 
does not allow himself in anyway to attach the slightest- 
reproach to any persooi wbo migbt be more or less con- 
nected with that fiimily. And we wbo owe to the Ma- 
laspmas the Divina Commedia;, whicb Dante was tbus 
again induced to resume, ougbt also to share in his gra- 
titude. The second Corrado Malaspina is introduced 
in the Purgatory, among the least odious description of 
sinners, their fiiult being that of having deferred repent- 
ance finmi being engaged in the affiiirs ci government. 
Corrado having been called forward by Dante's firiend, 
the noble judge* Nino di GaUura, looks at the Poet finr a 
long time, and addresses him thus s — 



WM titlittt timd undor tho flOfomnml of PSml divicU 
into diflbrant diitriotf, oaUed Judieaii»n»f tad tha gommon of fheie 
Judicatures were called Judges. Nino was one of these judges. 
(Tbavbl.) 
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He then began : " Sufficient wax bo may 
The hunp that goidcB thee find in thy free will. 
Far as the enamelled height* to speed thy way f. 

As any certain news thon may'st relate 
Of Yaldimagra, or that country near, 
Where I, in days now pass*d away» was great. 

Conrado Malaspina was my name- 
Sprung from the elder one:^ : — ^the love I bare 
To mine own race here bums with purer flame." 
" Oh, never have I seen thy land," I said, 

" But where throughout all Europe may be found 
The spot to which thy glory hath not spread P 

The fame that o'er your house such lustre throws 
Makes both its nobles and the land renown'd ; 
E*en he who ne'er was there, their greatness knowp# 

I swear by all my hopes to mount on high — 
The name your ofispring won, both by the sword 
And generous deeds, they do not now belie. 

Habit and nature have such grace bestow'd, 
Tliat though the world pursues a vicious T/)n1§, 
Upright alone they spurn the evil road." 



* Commentators dispute the meaning of this enameUed height : some 
supposing it to mean the heaven of Faradiee enamelled with stars, others 
the high mount of Purgatory enamefied with flowers. This is one of the 
few passages in which it is impossible to ascertain what Dante meant 
with any certainty, and where we must allow him to be obscure. 

t These three Unos may thus be explained : ** May the Divine grace 
find so hearty a co-operation on the part of thy own will, as shall 
enable thee io ascend the terrestrial Paradise." (Caiy.) 

X Corrado Malaspina, Marquis of Lunigiana, the grandson of Corrado, 
sumamed the Old. He endeayours to elicit some tidings relative to 
the Yaldimagra and the Lunigiana, of which he had been Marquis. 
(Wright.) 

§ The vicious Lord is Pope Boniface VIII. See canto 16, v. 100-106. 
(Wright.) 
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" Wlicreforo proceed, for in that wnioh," he Bftid, 
" Wliich ArioB doth with hia four feet impresa, 
Seven times ehai! not the sun repose bis head", 

£re the kind aentiment thou iloBt profcsa 
Shall in thy head be fii:'d with firmer nail 
Than by the force of othera' speech, unlesB 

The unerring course of heavenly Juatico foilt-" 

PuTgaiorio, e. 8, v. 112-131). 

Nothing can exceed tliis warm and affectionate praise, 
but perliapa Dante shows hia attachment to this family 
most when lie restrains his indignation against one of its 
members. The most celebrated Malaspina of that time 
WM another Moroello, also a grandson of Corradino the 
Old, and thua cousin to Fmncescliino, and nncle & la 
mode de Hrdagne of Dnnto's two friends Corradino and 
Moroello. lie wna nn iUustrioua warrior, bnt lulongcd 
to the Guelf party; he had thus separated from the rest 
of his family, who, with few exceptions, had of old all 
be^i Qbibdlines. This Moroello, sftear having been en- 
gaged in fiutioni in the TiyTii giana^ tsiA having boen 
Captun at Mihm, ma ehoaen Ci^tain of the Lncchese 
and die irhole Neri let^foe in 1801 1 at their head, ha 
bad in the snmmer of 1802 completely defeated tiie 
Bianchi of Florence in the Camjd Pioeni near Fistoia, 
which event shortly preceded and fiidlitated Uie rerola* 

• BVom ifril, 1100, to kgA, 1807. 

t ■'11it8aniluniiotttit<rtbei%ti«f tlwBunwnntimMeTe Am 
•hiU ba oonflnned in tkj good opinion of Taldimagnt," nfcning to tliB 
hoapitalit; experioDoad b; Dante leren ;«mi aftw among the mountama 
of Luni, and in Uw bouM Of Ualaapina, 8m Ugo Powolo. (Wright.) 
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tion effected by Corso Donati and Charles of Yalois at 
Florence. Nor was this all ; it was this same Moroello 
who in 1306 had led the Neri (of which Florence now 
entirely consisted) agamst their enemy Pistoia; he had 
taken possession of it by the assistanco of the Lucchcsc^ 
and he was left there as the first Podestk appointed by 
the allies. Thus^ if any one could have drawn fortli 
Dante's indignation^ it ought to have been this Moroello ; 
and especiaUy in that part of his Poem in which he 
records the defeat of his party in the Campi Ficeni. But 
notwithstanding all this^ when the robber Yanni in the 
Inferno^ furious at having been seen and recognised^ 
fiercely foretells this event, he alludes to Moroello in 
moderate and almost laudatory language. 

" If ever from the pit released thou be, 

Lost aught of joy thou reap for this my sliamo, — 
Open thine ears, and hoar what I declare: 

First shall the Neri from Pistoia* flee ; 

Her race and laws shall Florence then forswear. 
From Yaldimagra Mars collects aroimd 

A vapour, wrapt with clouds o*erc1iarged and feU ; 

Which thence, with tempest fierce and angry sound, 
Shall clash in fury on Picono*B plain ; 

Whence suddenly the cloud it shall dispel, 

And each Bianco in the field be slain : 
This, to o*erwhelm thee with despair, I tell.t" 

Irtfemo, c. 24, v. 140-151. 

• The quarrel which led to the division of the Guelf party into the 
Neri and Bianchi, originated in Pistoia, and led to those important 
changes at Florence. (Wright.) 

+ The commentators explain this prophetical tlu*eat to allude to the 
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This Morodlo^ the Vapour of the VMimagra, bad 
been for some years the husband rf Alagia de* Ileschi of 
Genoa, Her ftmily bad given two Popes to tbe Cbureh^ 
Innocent I V.^ tbe last illnstrions Ponti^ and Adrian V .^ 
who reigned for a few monihs in 1266. Dante^ wbo was 
so great an enemy to tbe Popes that be introduces none 
worthy of any notice into any part of bis Commedia, has 
placed Adrian among tbe avaridoiui in Purgatory; after 
having conversed with him finr a considerable time^ and 
treated him with unusual moderation, he makes the Pope 
thus dismiss him : — 

• 

** Now go— I would not have tiiee tsnry more ; 

For thy delay my weeping doth prevent, 

Which ripens that whereof thou tpdk'ft before*. 
Allied to moi on earth one dwelleth yet, 

My niece Alagia— pure and innooent, 

UnleBS oar honse a bad example set; 
And ahe alone my race doth repreaentf." 

Fwrgaiorio, o. 19, ¥. Id9-145. 

The mention of this lady, wbicb is perfectly unnecessary, 
but evidently done to pay her honour, would lead one to 
suppose that Dante bad been on terms of friendship and 
familiarity with this Marchioness Malaspina, and perhaps 

yiotoiy obtained bj the Mavqaia Moraeno KaJaapina of VaMhnagra, 
who put hunielf at the head of the Neri, and defeated their opponents 
the Bianohi in the OMDopo Pioeno near Piatoia. (Ohj.) 

* Ilia porifioation* (Taunix^) 

t AlagiA, daughter of the Count of Fietohi, and who does not appear 
to be praiaed, unless to heap greater disgrace on her fiunilj,was the wife 
of Moroello Malaspina. (Ugo Fosoolo.) 
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even with her husband the Vaptmt of the Valdimoffra ; 
there is nothing improbable in this, for the natural gene- 
rosity of this family was superior to party spirit, and 
Dante appears to have been fiill of gratitude to the whole 
race. But this Moroello, the son of Manfredi, must 
never be confounded with the other Moroello, the son of 
Obizzino. It was for this last that Dante concluded the 
peace with the Bishop of Luni in 1306 ; and this Mo- 
roello, the son of Obizzino, was also Dante's host in the 
year 1307, while he was writing the Inferno. At that 
time MorocUo, the son of Manfredi, was Podcstii of Pis- 
toia. With respect to the dedication of the Purgatorio, 
which was addressed to a Moroello Malaspiha, it may be 
doubted to which of the two this was. The greater 
celebrity of the Vapoiir of the Valdimagra might incline 
one to suppose it was to him ; but I maintain it to be the 
younger MorocUo, because I think Dante would have 
been more likely to have written a dedication from friend- 
ship and gratitude, than merely as a tribute to eminence.^ 
Before following Dante's fortunes, let us turn to the 
affairs of Italy and Florence, In 1307 broke out the 
war which had been brewing the previous year,— a strange 
war, for in it the Cardinal Legate Napoleon Orsini was 
at the head of the Ghibellines and Bianchi; he, followed 
by Scarpetta degli OrdelafS, Captain of the Ghibellines 
of Bomagna, and Federigo Feltrio, made war against 
Florence, which was still the chief city of the Neri 

* Gbrinii vol. ii. pp. 89-61. 
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Ouelfs, and was aaojrted hj Botogna, Locea, and Sieoiia. 
The Papal Qhibelline troops aMembled at Aiesso, and 
marched Ccom tbenoe Bgaiost the Florentines as fiir as 
Bibiena, where, having remained hang one uiother for 
Bome time, each annj withdraw about tiie doae of Hie 
year, first the Floraqtinea and then the Papal troopa, Tboy 
did not succeed better in negotiationa than in ormi, and 
tlifl Cardinal retnmed' without any reaalt to the lPapef» 
court, which waa not then at lUnne, bat at the ultra- 
montane Babylon, The Pope waa dissatisfied with his 
L^;ate, and the Italians wwe dissatisfied with the Pope ; 
the Ouel& considering him their natural ally, and there> 
fore now A traitor to their oanse, and tiie G1ii1>c11ines rB> 
garding liim as a now and lukewarm friend*. The afbirs 
of Italy towards the end of the year 1807 and the be- 
ginning of 1808 bare been so well described, as &r aa 
they relate to Dante's life, by the autiior of the Veltro, 
that I wiU give the aooonnt in his words, and I know my 
readers will bo grateful to me for preaenting them with 
a pictura which I could not rival. "The Cardinal 
Ondni having departed, the war ceased in Tuscany, bnt 
continued fi>r some time in Bomagna, from whence it 
passed into the aorronnding countries of Ferrara, Parma, 
and Liguria. Quido da Polenta III., now very old, and 
the decrepid Malatesta di Vemodiio, had both retired 
from the toils of government ; the former had been suc- 
ceeded by his sons Bernardino and OBtaaio, the latter by 
■ Munt. Ann. IBOO, 1807. Tillani, pp. 420^ 420. Teltro, pp. 87, S!l. 
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the cruel Malatestino del Occhio. These new lords 
were jealous of one another, but agreed in bitterly 
hating the Ordelaffi. The death of Azzo YIII. of Este, 
whom Dante censures and scorns for his many vices, 
gave occasion to such fierce dissensions among his heirs, 
that some of them placed Ferrara under the protection 
of Clement V. and the Roman Church. Giberto di 
Correggio, vanquished by the Guelfs, to whom he had 
been faithless, was forced with the Gliibellines to leave 
Parma. His safest retreat was Mantua, thanks to the 
Buonaccolsi. Alboin with much pomp associated with 
himself in the government of Verona his brother Can 
the Great, who had now reached his seventeenth year ; 
their other brother, Giuseppe, was at the head of the 
Abbey of San Zeno, and entirely devoted to pleasure, 
and to the enriching of his two natural sons Bartolam- 
mio and Alberto. Branca Doria and Opicino Spiriola 
governed Genoa; and the exiled Fiesclii, the relations of 
Alagia Malaspina, made frequent incursions against them. 
At this time the Emperor Albert of Austria died, assassi- 
nated by his nephew, which event gave fresh audacity to 
the factions of Italy. Franceschino Malaspina directly 
hastened to the assistance of his brother-in-law Correg- 
gio, and replaced him in Parma. His allies the Fiesclii 
were less fortimate in their assault upon Genoa, and were 
fiercely repulsed by Spinola and Branca Doria. Ro- 
magna in the meanwhile took better counsel, and re- 
turned to the peace which had been interrupted by the 

VOL. II. E 
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expedition of Cardintd Ondni. Bobgna^ Imola^ Faenza, 
Forli, Cesena, Rimini^ and Bertinoro^ joined together in 
friendly treaties^ and remained spectators of the war 
which was raging among the family of Este, on account 
of Ferrara; and Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi retired from 
the office of Captain*. 

A month had scarcely elapsed after these events, when 
a stiU more important event happened in Florence, ever 
restless, and now divided between Corso Donati and the 
Nobles on one side, and Bosso della Tosa and the Popo^ 
lani (burghers) on the other. 

^'Messer Corso and his followers," says Villani, 
" considered themselves ill-used as regarded honours and 
public offices, for they considered they deserved them 
most, because they had taken the chief part in restoring 
the Neri, and in expelling the Bianchi. But the other 
party said that Messer Corso wished to make himself 
lord of the city, and did not wish for any associate in the 
government. Whatever may have been the true cause, 
the other party, who ruled the people, hated and sus- 
pected him ever aince he had aUied himself by marriage 
to the Ohibelline Ugucdone della Faggiola, the enemy 
of the Florentine Comune ; they also feared him, know- 
ing Ids bold spirit, his numerous followers, and Ids great 
power, and they dreaded that he should deprive them of 
the government and expel them from the town; and this 
especially, as they found out that the said Messer Corso 

* Veltro, pp. 91, 92. 
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had made a league and covenant with the said Uguccione, 
who had been sent for by him and his followers. This 
affair immediately excited great jealousy in the city, and 
they rose in uproar, and the Priors caused the Campana* 
to be sounded, and all the city rose in arms, both foot 
and horse, and also the companies of Catalans with 
the King'st marshal, who were placed imder the com- 
mand of those who governed the town. And immedi- 
ately, as it was arranged by the aforesaid heads of faction, 
an inquisition into the conduct of, or rather an accu- 
sation against, the said Mcsscr Corso, was presented to 
the Podestk, who was then Messer Fiero della Branca of 
Agobbio, accusing him of wishing to betray the people 
and to overthrow the government of the city, by bringing 
in Uguccione and the Ghibellines, the enemies of the 
Comune of Florence ; . . . . and he was condemned in 
less than an hour, without any more time being given to 
the proceedings \ and he was condemned as a rebel and 
as a traitor to his Comime ; and immediately issued firom 
the Palace the Priors, the Gonfaloniere of Justice, with 
the Podestk, the Captain of the People, and the Exe- 
cutor, with their officers, and the civic companies with 
their banners, with the armed populace, and troops on 
horseback, the people crying out; and they marched 
towards the house which Messer Corso inhabited, near 

« 

* The Oampana wag a great bell which was sounded when a general 
assembly of armed citizens was desired in Florence. (Tbaksl.) 
f The Kinff means the King of Naples. 

E 2 
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San Piero Maggiore. Meaaer Corao^ hearing of the pio- 
seeution^ had barricaded himadf in the suburb of San 
Piero Maggiore^ at the foot of the Tower of CicinOj and 
at the entrance of the street of Torricoda, which leads to 
the Stinche* and to the street of San Brocolo; he threw 
up strong barricades^ and placed within them many 
people^ his friends and relationsi and crossbow-mea in his 
service. It was said that he did this to fortify himself 
while he waited for ITgucdone and his men^ who were 
already arrived at Bemolo. The people b^;an to attack 
these barricades on all sides^ and Messer Corso and his 
friends to defend them bravelyj the battle lasted the 
greater part of the day^ and it was so stiff that^ though 
the people exerted all their strength^ had Uguccione and 
the other friends whom Corso had invited fit>m tlie country 
arrived in due time^ the Florentine people would have 
had much to do that day. For though the Ciomune 
and people were strong, iheiy were in bad discipline^ and 
not agreed amongst thismselves^ for there was a part of 
them which all this did not please. But Ugucdone's 
men, hearing how Messer Ciorso had been attacked by the 
populace, turned back, and the citizens who defended the 
barricades b^^ to depart, so that Messer Corso remained 
with very few men. At this juncture certain of the po- 
pulace broke through the wall of the garden apgomte 
the Stinche prison, and entered by it with a great many 
armed men ; and Messer Corso and his followers, seeing 

* Stinche, a prison in Florenoe. 
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tliat the succour from Uguccionc had failed them, abau- 
doned their houses, and fled out of the town, which 
houses were immediately plundered and pulled down by 
the populace; and Messer Corso and his followers were 
pursued by a few citizens on horseback and Catalans, 
who were sent to try to catch them; and Ghcrardo 
Bordoni, who had belonged to, and was still one of, Messer 
Corso's party, was overtaken by Boccaccio Cavicciuli, and 
murdered in a little rivulet which flows through the plain 
of San Salvi and is called the Affiico j and after he was 
dead, Cavicciuli cut off his hand and carried it to the 
Corso of the Adimari, and nailed it to the door of Messer 
Tedice degli Adimari, on account of his enmity towards 
that family. And Messer Corso proceeding all alone, 
was overtaken and seized near a villa called Ravezzano 
by certain Catalan horsemen; and as they were lead- 
ing him as a prisoner to Florence, he i)romising them on 
the way much money if they would allow him to escape, 
and the said Catalans still resolving to lead him along 
with them, as they had been ordered to do by the Flo- 
rentine magistrates, Messer Corso, as they came near San 
Salvi, fearing to fall into the hands of his enemies and 
to be executed by the populace, being much cramped 
with gout in his hands and feet, let himself fall from his 
horse. The said Catalans seeing him on thie ground, 
one stabbed him in his throat with a mortal thrust ; and 
leaving him for dead, the monks of the said monastery 
bore him to the said Abbey of San Salvi . . . and the 
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tuat morning Le was buried with little Uonoiir in the 
MJcl abbey, and few people were present for fear of the 
Comnne. Tliis Messer Corso was the wieeat and most 
TCsthy knight of hia time, — the best speaker, the most 
experienced statesman, the most renowned, boldest, and 
moit enterprising nolilcmoii in Italy, lie was handsome 
in person, and of the most gracious manners, but very 
woridly, and caused infinite disturbance in Florence on 
account of hia ambition; therefore we have given tliia 
long account of his end, because it was a great event in 
the dty, and many things followed after it, that these 
may be tindcretood by the wise, and that he may be an 
example to those who have to follow*." 

Hio Ifitli of September woh tlio day of Coreo Doiiati'a 
nuMmble death. His friend Uguccione reaped the fruit 
of it with tlie Ghibellines, who a few days afterwards 
nude him Fodeatll oi Aieno fin the of^tli time. ' - 

I think there is no doubt that it ma theae mipaa 
eventa which gave auch neir hope»':tQ the Ohibdlfai? 
party, that drew Dante thoat the doae.of 1806 into the 
Lnnigiana, It it no leaa probaiile that be remained tbcoN^ 
<» in its neighbonzhood, dnring the two fiillowing Jpm} 
but it q>peart to me not onlf donbtM, bat ahooat i&cn^ ' 
dible, that be ibonld hare taken any active part in thew 
events } A«i who fi» acnne yean bod made o^fwr^ fiy Am»- 
«{/', and having taated the Bweets of stody, bad reanmed Ua 

* Taunt, pp. 432, 4S4| oompHe thk with Dino Oompagni, pp. 141, 
•to, ud Toltro, pp. m-». 
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great work. During these years he wrote and completed 
the Inferno^ and it seems impossible^ if anything could 
be impossible to Dante^s active genius, that he could at 
the same time have been actively engaged in public life. 
The author of the Veltro (from whom I never diiBFer 
without timidity)'^! makes out that Dante was secretary 
to Scarpctta dcgli Ordelaffi, from 1307 until August 
1308, when Scarpctta ceased to hold the office of Captain. 
He rests his authority on the historians of Forli, who 
quote from some old writings which are now destroyed ; 

• 

and this he considers confirmed by allusions to llomagna, 
which are very nimierous in the twenty-seventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth cantos of the Inferno. 
If these allusions to Bomagna, which may be attributed 
to Dante's first residence in these countries, would appear 
an insufficient argument, and if it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the truth of those documents of which these histo- 
rians of Forli speak, still it is equally difficult entirely 
to reject them. It is at least possible that Dante may 
have written the Inferno ia these two years, in the 
intervals between journeys and negotiations, whether he 
was or was not secretary, or as it was then called Notary, 
to Ordelaffi. Boccacciof records a second journey to 
Verona, which the author of the Veltro docs not hesi- 
tate to fix during the last months of 1808, before Ids 
return to the Lunigianat But as I see no reason for 

* Veltro, pp. 89-92. f Boooacdo, Edk. Flor., p. 20. 

t Voltro, pp. 98, 97. 



t a journey that year, we may rather supixwo 
it to htm taken place the preceding year from Fadua, 
which is not for from Yerona. 
. At any rate, about the end of 1308, or the beginning 
of 1S09, lie either brought the ItniBhed Inferno to the 
Lunigfiana, or hod eompletcd it t)icre, as htm liceii in- 
ferred from there being no aUiiaion in it to any event 
that happened later than that year*. And the first part of 
his great work heang completed, Dante not only prepared 
to quit the Lonigiana, hat to go &r from Fkwencc^ (to 
which city he now despaired of retamiDg,) and to leave 
Italy, through which he had wandered so long, that he 
was, or he Bupposed himself to be, d^raded in the eyea i^ 
the Italians. THa condition of the Ohibelline party waa 
little leas than desperate, &om the unJbrtanate randt of 
Corso Donati's and Ugnocione'a last conspiracy, of which 
Dante, the friend of the latter and related by marriage' 
to the former, was probably oogniaant. Cono Donati'» 
death, and XJgiiooione*B retirement to Areuo as Fodestik,' 
were probably the drcnnutances which extingoished the' 
exile's hopes, and drore him fbrth to a new and more 
grierous banishment beyond the Alpsf. Added to this, 

* We om to 0. MtithaM, vlio hM ben fbDtnnd bj tlw Mthor ct 
th« VdUro, thii tw)' impartMit ^aot of eritUnt, whiili thni dalM tba 
latart period at whSob the Infinw oooll h»fe been writtai. 

tSWrattaViMDliiii>,(B(r. It.ii.p.07g) in etbibutiiig Dsnta'i edla 
to the deetb of Oono, eMnmito an Mn»i whidi baa mmB diadow of bnOi 
ia it. It wai not hii Scat inTOlnntsrj exile from Floranoe, but the (ecoiid 
voluntai7 eiile frran Italj, tbat wm profaeblf owing to the dnth of 
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if we consider that in order to undertake the Purgatorio^ 
in which the theological part of his poem begins^ Dante 
must have felt the necessity of further study of that 
science^ and that the first school of theology in Europe 
was then at Paris^ his journey may be more easily ac- 
counted for than most events relating to him^ confirmed 
as it is by Boccaccio's testimony, by the reminiscences of 
it foimd in the Purgatorio, and by Dante's after life. 

"There/' continues the author of the Veltro, "where 
that majestic riyer the Magra terminates its course, to 
the right of its mouth stretches into the sea Monte Ca- 
priono, the ancient possession of the Bishops of Luni and 
the Malaspinas. The extreme point of Monte Caprione 
is called the Carvo (crow) *, here begins the Gulf of 
Spezia, once the port of Luni, on the delightM Ligiirian 
shores. On the heights with which this Qulf is crowned 
appear the castles of the Spinolas, the Dorias, the Fies- 
chis, and the Malaspinas. On one side of the Corvo ap- 
pears the lovely little port of Lerici; on the other of its 
sides rises a little mount on the Magra : on this mount, 
in 1176, Pepin, Bishop of Luni, foimded the monastery 
of Santa Croco del Corvo. In the beginning of tlic 
fourteenth century it was inhabited by the hermits of St. 
Augustine, and Fra Ilario was its Prior. Now nothing 
remains of the church but its choir; the sliipwreckcd 
hang on it their votive offerings*." 

To this Fra Ilario, who was probably a friend of 

♦ Veltro, pp. 97, 98, 

E 8 



UgncoiHte'a, Dante now came, and what foIlowB is re- 
lated hy tliia monk in a Latin letter to Uguccioue, 

" To the excellent and magnificent Measer Uguccionc 
della Faggiola, moat eminent among the Italian Noblea, 
Pra lUrio, a humble Monk of the Corvo at the mouth 
of the Magra, health, through Ilim in whom we all are 
■aved. As our Saviour preaches, the good man produces 
good from the good treasure of liia heart ; and in this two 
inatmctions are comprehended, — that by external actions 
we ctin learn what is within the hearts of others, and that 
by our ■words we show to otliere what is witliin our own 
hearts. Therefore it is written, ' By their fruits ye shall 
know them ;' and tliough tliis may be said of sinners, we 
iniiy naderHtand it utitl mora geucrally of tlic jimt, the 
latter being always disposed to show themselves, and the 
finmer to conceal themselves. Nor is it only the desire of 
glcny that moves us to bring forth the fruit of what we have 
good within us, but even God's commandment, which 
prohibits our leaving idle the gnues that He has granted 
to us; becauBe God and natnra oondenm idleneaa, and 
sentence that tree to the fire which denies fruit in its 
•eaaon. Now tiiat which is here said of the prodnction 
of one's inward treasure, seems to have never been so 
weD observed by any Italian as by this man, even friHaa 
his childhood, whose work, with the expodtitmB made by 
me, I mean here to send you. For (according to what I 
hear from others, and it is wonderinl) those things whidi 
can scarcely be expounded in Latiu by the best schoiars. 
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he has endeavoured to make clear iii the vulgar tongue^ 
— in the vulgar tongue I repeat, not simply, but harmo- 
niously. And to leave his praises to his works, where they 
will doubtless appear most plainly to the learned, I come 
shortly to the subject. 

" Know then that this man, intending to go beyond the 
Alps, and passing through the diocese of Luni*, whether 
out of devotion to the place, or for some other cause, 
came to the said monastery. I having seen him, and he 
being unknown to me and my brethren, I questioned 
him, and asked him what he wanted? And lie not an- 
swering a word, but only gazing on the building, agaui 
I questioned him, and asked him what he wanted or 
sought for? He then, looking roimd at me and the 
brethren, said, ^ Pcacef/ This made me still more eager 
to know what was the condition of this man; and draw- 
ing him apart from the others, and having had some 
conversation with him, I knew him. For though I had 
never seen him until that day, his fame had long before 
reached me]:. 

"When afterwards he perceived that I was entirely 
attentive to him, and saw that I was absorbed in liis 



* From thcso words the sutlior of the Veltro argues that Dante only 
stayed a few days in the Lunigiana, and therefore must have come from 
some other parts. 

f How well this agrees with Dante's manners and his taciturnity ! 

X Dante, not unknown from the ofRcial situations he liad held, and his 
early poetry, must have been for the last two years well known in the 
Lunigiana. 
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words, he drew a book from his bosom in afriendly Biaii* 
iier, and shoved it to me frankly. ^ B^old^' said he to 
me, 'a part of my work, whidi perhaps* thou hast never 
seen. I leaye you such a monnmenti in order that yon 
may keep me better in your memory/ And havii^ 
handed to me a book, and I receiving it with gratitude 
on my lap, I opened it, and in his presence I fixed 
my eyes on it witli affi^ction. And having seen that the 
words were in the vulgar tongue, and showing some 
degree of wonderfj he asked me the cause of my 
pausing; to which I answered, that I marvelled at the 
language being as it was ; both because it appeared to me 
difficult, or rather inoonceiTable, that he should be able 
toeipress in the vulgar tongue so deep a subject; and 
liGcause it did not appear to me fitting to clothe so much 
learning in a popular dress. 

'* * Certainly thou thinkest according to reason,' he an« 
swcred, ^and when originally (moved perhaps by Heaven) % 
the seed of this undertaking germinated within me^ I 
selected for it its legitimate language; and not only I 
selected it, but according to the usual custom I began to 
write poetry in it. 



* The word perkap9 would make one luppoie^ that aome oc^iiea may 
haye been already made of eome of the oaatoe of the Infomo. (Veltfo.) 

t His wonder ibowi thai the fint cantoe that were known were fimt 
written in Lathi. 

X Tlio autlior of the Yeltro attributes tliis parenthesis to the Friar, 
but it appears to me included in Dante's words ; for as early as Uie Vita 
Nuova he had expressed this same thought. 
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" Ultima regna camun fluido contermina mundo, 
SpiritibiiB qtisa lata patent, qusB proemia Bolvunt 
Pro mentis cuicumque suIb." 

" ' But when I considered the condition of the present 
age^ I saw that the songs of the most illustrious poets 
were despised by all, and for that very reason generous 
men, who in Ix^ttcr times wrote on such things, now, alas I 
left the liberal arts to plebeians. For which reason 1 
laid aside the poor lyre with which 1 had been provided, 
and I made another adapted to the senses of the modems, 
it l)eing vain to ofler strong meat to sucking baljcs/ 

'' Having said these things with great feeling, he added 
that, if I were permitted to apply myself to such things, 
I might supply this work with certaui notes, and along 
witli these I miglit transmit it to you. If I have not 
entirely unravelled the hidden meaning of his words, I 
have however endeavoured to do so faithfully, and with 
a liberal spirit, and I intend to send the demanded*^ work 
to that destination enjoined by that most friendly man. 
In which work, if aught should appear ambiguous, impute 
it solely to my insufficiency, the text imdoubtedly being 
in every way pcjrfect. 

" If your Mightiness should one day seek for tlie two 
otlier parts of tliis work (as desiring to make a whole 
from a miion of parts), you will find the second part, 
which follows this, in the possession of tliat excellent 

* This word demanded would make one suppose that Uguocione had 
already asked the friar for this work. 
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* 

man the Marquis Moroello^ and Hie last mi^t be found 
with the most illustrious Frederick^ King of Sicily*. 
Because this is what the author asserted to me he had 
intended in his plan, that, after having considered all 
Italy, he selected you three above all others to whom he 
would offer his tripartite labourf/' 

There is little to say regarding the fiicts of (his letter, 
which agree perfectly with all we know of Dante, and of 
his habits. Its authenticity has been questioned, it is 
true, by a man well versed in Uteroture; but he has been 
answered by one not his inferior, and to inquire into this 
question would occupy a volume. My own opinion jb 
that there is little doubt of its genuineness. I find only 
one difficulty in what is related tiiere, and it is the dedi- 
cation of the Taradiso to Frederick, King of Sicily ; not 
only because it was not in &ct dedicated to him, but to 
Can Grande ddla Scala, (a change which might be ex- 
plained in many ways,) but because this same Frederick 
is reviled in the Ckmvito and in the Yolgare Eloquio, 
written shortiy before this period, and again in the Pur- 
gatorio, and in the Paradiso writtmi after it; thence it is 
not probable that Dante should pay so much honour to 
one whom he before and afterwards so much despised|. 
But suppose we give up the letter, still we do not get rid 

* The tomifl in which Frodepok it hera fpoken of would make one 
■uppoM it were doubUul whether the ParediBO was dedicated to him. 
t Veltro, pp. 206-214. 
% Yolgare £loqiuo, book L c. 12. Purgatorio, o. 7, T. 119. Paradino, 



X Yolgare £loqiuo, book 
s. 19, T. 180 ; c. 20, T. 63. 
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of the difficulty j for Boccaccio^ in his Life^ says that some 
have maiiitaiued tliat tlic Purgatorio was finally dedi- 
cated to Frederick. It is possible that Dante for a time 
might have entertained some hopes of Frederick; but 
being disappointed in them^ he added fresh censures to 
those with which he had formerly stigmatised him. And 
what adds weight to this conjecture^ is the doubtful 
manner in which this dedication is spoken of by Fra 
Ilario^ and Frederick's own exploits, which were so full 
of promise but so barren in results. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 

THB COMKBDIA.— ITS ALIJSQOBIBS.— THE INTBO- 

DUCmON. 

1306-1308. 

Witliin itfl (lopth I aaw thai hy Uio oliainf 
Of lovo, in one aolo Tolimie wm oombinod 
Whate'er the imiTenal world oontaana* 

Paraduo^ e. 88, t. 85-87. 

WiiKN in tlie other parts of tlio present work we have 
described Dante as a eitizen, a youthful lover, and a 
friend,— as a writer of love-yerses, a student of philosophy, 
a man entering into the political factions of his times, 
and as an eiile, it was merely necessary to compaie him 
witli his fellow-citizens, and for this purpose we did not 
require to leave Italy. But now we have to speak of him 
as the author of the Divina Commedia^ and as his country 
fails to give him equals, we must seek for them in other 
nations and other ages. Nor even in this wide search 
shall we find more than two poets, one before and on^" 
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after Dante^ — Homer and Shakespeare, — ^who are in any- 
way comparable to him, in the variety and perfection 
with wluch they paint human nature; they have not 
imitated other writers, but have drawn copies from life 
itself, and clothed them in those divine thoughts wliich 
perhaps alone ought to rank as sublime and creative 
poetry. But when we compare with one another the 
loftiness and universality of the pictures which have been 
left us by these three geniuses, Dante^s description of 
the whole course of the human destiny throughout this 
and another life will appear to us unequalled and unri- 
valled. This is not my opinion alone, but it is that of 
far better judges; and in my admiration of him I at 
least follow the taste of our age and country ; for since 
Dante sent the Inferno to Uguccionc until the present 
day, there never has been a time in which the Commedia 
has been more universally read or studied than it is at 
present ; and we now only can say that he has become as 
popular in Italy as Homer was among the Greeks, or as 
Shakespeare is among the Teutonic nations. 

These three great writers all possess a mixture of great 
defects and many excellences. All three bom in times 
scarcely rising from barbarism, they all three carry along 
with them the stamp of the virtues, the freedom of 
genius, the originality of style, the passions, the vigour, 
and the simplicity of a youthful age; but with these 
they have also its defects, wanting that taste and refine- 
ment which belong both in literature and manners to a 
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succeeding period. These faults offend us less in Homer, 
whether it be owing to our respect for his antiquity, or to 
thatacquired in the course of our studies; but they offended 
Horace, the man of greatest taste in the most refined 
age of antiquity. Homer was the great poet of the 
infancy of letters, — Dante and Shakespeare the most 
distinguished at the two periods of its revival. Homer 
is the greatest in the Heathen world, — Uantc and Shake- 
speare the two greatest in the Christian. Supernatural 
sublimity could not belong to an age so far removed 
from heavenly knowledge, as to imagine the Divinity 
envious and sensual : Homer^s gods are merely men, his 
heaven is still earth. And between the two Cliristian 
poets, the son of the first revival of letters, the Italian, 
the Catholic, must have the advantage over Shakespeare, 
who belonged to a revival which was derived from ours, 
and was far removed from the primitive and more poetic 
fountain. 

The Commedia was first conceived in an impulse of 
passionate love; it was developed in a dream, and con- 
firmed by a vow of love; it was abandoned, and after 
eight years resumed ; for thirty years it occupied Dante's 
mind and constant heart, and the vow being fulfilled, the 
labours and life of the unhappy Poet ended together. 
There is no work of imagination which is so true or so 
great a proof of love as this divine poem. Tliutf amid 
the corruptions, additions, and contractions from which 
it has suffered, nothing excites one's indignation so much, 
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nor ought more resolutely to be rejected by all who wish 
to understand the Commcdia and to enter into all its 
beauties^ than the supposition that Beatrice is sometimes 
to be understood as Theology^ sometimes as Philosophy^ 
and sometimes as Italy. That she was intended to 
represent either of the last two of these three allegorical 
personages is absolutely false^ and that she represented 
the first is only an approach to the truth ; for Beatrice, 
who ranges throughout the whole of heaven, and of whom 
Dante speaks throughout his whole poem, cannot be 
meant by liim for Theology, to which he gives a deter- 
minate place in the fifth heaven, and of which he treats 
expressly in the tenth and four succeeding cantos of the 
Paradiso. If we desire to read Dante^s works as he 
intended that they should be read, we must imderstand 
their literal sense before their allogorical ; and thus every 
time that we meet with Beatrice, we must imderstand 
the real Beatrice, Fortinari's graceful daughter, Dante's 
lost mistress. But it is also true that, if we seek for it, 
we shall find an allegorical as weU as a literal sense. 

In the Convito we plainly find not only the use, but 
the abuse, of allegory. Wo see the compassionate lady 
of the Vita Nuova turned into philosophy, the heavens 
into sciences, etc. But Dante himself protests, that 
" he did not intend in the Convito* in any manner to 
derogate from the Vita Nuova;*' besides, before enter- 
ing into the explanation of his canzoni, he lays down 

* Conyito, p. 6. 
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rules on allegorical criticism^ and they may and ought to 
serve as an explanation to the Commedia. '^ It should 
be known that writings onght to be aboye all understood 
and expounded in four BcaaaeB : one is called the literal 
sense^; .... and this is that which is concealed under 
the cloak of &bles^ and is truth concealed beneath a 
beautiful falsehood; so when Ovid says that Orpheus 
with his gentle lyre made die wild beasts^ and trees^ and 
plants move of themsdves, he means that the wise man 
with his voice softens and bends cruel hearts^ and makes 
those who are not animated by science move according 
to his will^ and those who are not animated by rational 
knowledge are scarcely above stones. And why this 
concealment was invented by the wise, will be explained 
in the last Treatise but onef. It is true the theologians 
make use of this sense in a different manner firom the 
poets; but since my intention is here to foUow the ways 
of the poets, I will take the allegorical sense, according 
as the poets have made use of it. The third sense is 
called moral; and this is that which readers ought to 
look out diligently for in books, both for their own sakes 
and for that of their disciples; for in the Gbspel, when 
C]irist ascended the mount to Ids Transfiguration, we 
see that of the twelve Apostles he only took with him 



* Hera there iifome^liiiig lost, wfaioh the editor of the Mlnernte^ 
thuA supplies : — Jmd ihU i$ thatf •» which the wordi do not depart Jlram 
the etrici apparent meaning. The eeoond ie called allsgorioal, etc, 

t It was not afterwards explained, as all the Treatises the author had 
designed wore not written. . . 
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three ; and from this in a moral sense we may under- 
stand that in our secret actions we ought to have few 
companions. The fourth sense is called anagogical^ that 
is^ beyond the senses . . . and in demonstrating this 
the literal sense ought always to come first, as within it 
the others are included, and without it it would be im- 
possible and irrational to attempt to understand the 
others, and most especially the allegorical sense*/' 

He continues to speak of the irrationality of explain- 
ing any of these meanings without the literal one, and 
all this proves satisfactorily that those who place the 
allegorical above the literal meaning in any of Dante's 
works, proceed quite contrary to his intentions. In his 
dedication of the Paradiso to Can Grande, in speaking 
of the whole Commedia, he says, '^ that the meaning of 
it is not siuglcfold, but it may be said to contain many 
meanings .... it will be seen by the subject of the 
work how much of it is to be taken in a literal sense, and 
how much of it allegorically. Tlie subject of the whole 
work then, taking it only literally, is simply the condi- 
tion of the souls after death ; therefore on and about their 
condition the wliole work revolves, But if we consider 
the work in its allegorical sense, the subject is how 
much Man, by his own free will, owing to his merits and 
demerits, is subjected by justice to rewards' and punish- 
mentsf." Let readers have patience, if, like me, they 

* Convito, pp. 66, 58. 

t Epist. Kan Grand. Ed. Yen. torn. iy. Part I, p. 402. AVitte, p. 67. 
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can understand little or nothing of ttiia general allegcny 
of tlie vhole Cominedia. It ia quite dear that H ms 
added by the aadior after he had completed hia vcric, 
and that it may be, or rather ongbt to be, rqeoted by 
his readers. 

Bat there are other partionUr all^ories in the poem, 
without which parts of it would be leas beaotifoli and 
even uniutelli^ble. And first, though it ought to be 
alwaya remembered that Beatrice is really the womaA 
whom Dante lored, still there ia also an allegory under- 
stood in her name, Bnt this ia merely the idealiiation 
of a beloved mistreaa, and this waa done not only by 
Dant^, but by Petrarch, and afterwards by many of thcar 
fidlowcrs, and by all those poets who wore on that 
aceount called Platoniata, as well as many who were not 
poets, but merely lovers. These conradered a virtuous 
and beloved mistress as a means of rising from vice to 
virtue^ from earth to heaven^ firom a devotion to material 
and base things to a comprehenmon of what was spiritual 
and divine, and even of God himself. This knowledge 
and adoration of God and blessedness in Him, is what we 
find figured mider the name of Beatrice. The allegory 
thus understood does not destn^ nor conceal the real 
image of Beatrice, but rather elevates and glorifies her 
in the manner which many other poets and lovers have 
attempted, bat have never succeeded in doing as Dante 
has done; and this does not diminuh, bat increases, the 
beauty of the poem. 



ig("7 ^1 
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As Beatrice is both the Beatrice herself and the per- 
sonificntion of the knowledge of and blessedness in God*, 
BO the Virgil of this poem is both the real Virgil and 
the representative of Poetry; the Sun also represents 
theological knowledge ; and thus we might go on. The 
whole poem, from begimdng to end, is full of these 
allegories, most of them beautiful, but some indifferent, 
and some we must acknowledge perfectly useless, in- 
volved, and obscure. But the most beautiful of them 
all is that in the Introduction, which has been so often 
misunderstood ; if it is imderstood according to the in- 
tention of the author, it is a most necessary and proper 
introduction for a work of which the writer makes him- 
self the hero. It is a sort of retrospective history of his 
whole intellectual life. 

Dante says tliat in the middle of his life, tliat is, at the 
age of thirty-five, to which he had just attained in April, 
1800, the year of the Jubilee, he found himself by a dark, 
woody, savage, and thick forest f ; by this, according to 
the allegorical sense, he means the forest of human vices. 
But in another passage, by a mournful woodX he also 



* Eyon tho name of Beatrice {she who blesses) would assist Dante in 
thus transforming and exalting his mistress, 
t " Una solva ohscura." Inferno, c. 1, v. 2. 

** Questa selya selvaggia ed aspra e forte." 

(This wild and rough and stubborn wood.) — Ihid, c. 1, t. 6. 

X " Sanguinoso esce della trista selva : '* 

(Blood-stain'd he issues from the mournful wood.) 

Pwrgaiorio^ c. 14, ▼. 64. 
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means Morenoej calling himself one of its pkmis} he 
likewise calls the kingdom of Eranoe a wood. Thus we 
see Ihat bjr the general word toood {selva), he under- 
stands this world here bdow, its'ld^gdoms^ and cities j 
and by the woody forest {selva selvaggia), he imderstands 
Florence^ because in 1800 it was in the hands of tiie 
Bianchi^ or the party of the woode {parte eehtmgta)*. Tfm 
wood then is a wood of vicesi but of Florentine vices. 
He goes on tosay^ that he cannot explain how he entered 
into it^ he was in such a deep sleep {piendieonnoi) when 
he entered it, having abandoned the true path, that is, 
his fidelity to Beatrice, or the virtuous life he had led 
by his love to her as long as she lived; and he adds that 
the remembrance of that time was eo bitter to him that 
death is little more soX. Through this wood, lying in 
the depth of a valley, he arrives at the foot of a hill, and 
sees its summit shining by the light of the rising sun, that 
is to say, science or philosophy, human and divine, to which 
he had aspired until the death of Beatrice. But as he had 
abandoned these studies and aspirations firom 1293 to 
1300, owing to the wild and luxurious life he had been 
leading, and firom his having also been absorbed in the 
public affairs and factions of Florence, he goes on to 
say that he was impeded in his ascent to this bright 
mountain by three wild beasts, a lynx, a lion, and a pan- 
ther. There is no doubt that these signify, in a moral 
sense, according to the ancient interpretation, luxury, 

• Infierno, c. 6, ▼. 66. f IHd, o. 1, r. 11. J IHd. c. 1, r. 7. 
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pride or ambitioiii and avarice. But this luxury must be 
understood as Florentine luxury^ so dangerous to Dante 
during these years; the pride was especiaUy the pride 
of the French princes, particularly of Charles of Va- 
lois, who even in 1300 threatened Florence; and the 
avarice is that of the Guelfs, who throughout the whole 
poem are called wolves. Every syllable relating to these 
three wild beasts is not only comprehensible but beauti- 
ful. All three oppose Dante^s ascent to the shining 
mountain : but the wolf, the Guelf party, is that which 
gives him the greatest and the latest aimoyance. Tlicn 
Virgil appears before him, who represents poetry, as weU 
as the idea itself of the poem ; he instructs Dante that 
by this direct way he will never succeed in ascending the 
mountain, which he will be prevented doing by the 
wolf. He foretells the wickedness and the various for- 
tunes of this beast, that is of the Guelf party, imtil it 
shall be vanquished by a greyhoimd, that is a Ghibel- 
line, of southern Italy, which is certainly intended for 
Uguccione, to whom the Inferno is dedicated. " So 
then," Virgil continues, "it will be necessary to take 
another way. Let your thoughts return to your poem ; 
descend with it into Hell and Purgatory ; it will raise 
you afterwards to Heaven, with a soul more worthy 
of that place." And to this the courageous Dante 
consents, giving himself up entirely to Virgil and his 
poem. 

But the first day having already passed, and night 

VOL. II. F 
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coming on^ Dante becomes discouraged^ and his doubts 
and the interruptions to the continuation of the poem 
are here pointed out. He turns himself to his guide, 
Virgil, and represents to him that ^neas, the father 
of Borne, which was the pre-destined scat of the Popes, 
might descend into Hell, and Paul, the Vessel of 
Election, might ascend into Heaven; but that he, 
Dante, cannot be compared to either of these, and he 
fears his boldness might be madness. Then Virgil 
encourages Idm, and reveals to him in what manner 
he had been sent to his assistance. He relates in 
divine poetry how he liad I)een colled from Limbo by 
Beatrice, the Praise of the true God, the blessedness in 
God, the knowledge of Ood ; that she had Ijcen moved 
by Lucia, or Faith, who had been sent by a still higher 
lady, who could be no other than the Virgin Mary, — 
Mary, to whom Beatrice, and afterwards Dante, were so 
warmly devoted. So then, what reason was there for 
l)cuig disheartened? Wliy still pause, when protected 
by three such beings of Paradise? And Dante, thus 
encouraged, again proceeds on his way along with his 
guide. 

This then is the Introduction to the Commedia ; and 
now that it has been explained by the late studies of 
various critics and biographers, it will always appear a 
worthy beginning of one of the most beautiful parts of 
the poem. It is however much to be wondered at, that 
these explanations have not yet been collected by any 
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commentator. But whoever wishes fully to enter into 
the history of Dante's life, must read these two cantos 
attentively, as a fragment that he has given us himself 
ofhis own biography. 
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THB IKFEKSO, 



nma^ Bw je ente* tha alxtd* of «M I 
Huod^ me to CDcDaM •omnr «nM)nTef*di 
nuot^ me «mid the lODli aooml ye go. 

Jnitioa did Int n^ kif^ Bbiker mm* I 
By Pows Ahnigtitr wh my bbrio nudt^ 
^ Uf^Mtt VHidam, ud by pimd Lon. 

Kn I v«i fonii'd no thing* orwitod wma, 
Buwe thoM etond,— I etentl iMti 
All hope >bM«tDi > jtwhotBtttlmc, 

S^mu, 0. 8, T. 1-10. 

Thbu w<nyIs of dark import Dante reads inacribed on 
the Gates of Hell, and then enters through it along 
with Virgil. But we shall not (xnitinne to give an 
eintome of the poem, for this hia been given ns, as 
beautifully as it could be done, by Oinguen^. It ia 
impoBBible however to give a ' satiafoctory epitome of a 
voi^ like this. Alfieri tells as that, wishing to make 
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extracts of the beauties of the Commedia^ he by degrees 
copied it all. I shall here merely notice the plan oi 
the Inferno, and its different personages; but whoever 
understands and remembers it well, may pass over this 
chapter as useless. 

Hell is placed imderground, but open to the skies'^, 
almost like a well in the shape of a funnel, or an amphi- 
theatre, with nine wide steps or concentric plains, de- 
scending from one another by narrow passages, to the 
centre of our globe, which is occupied by Beelzebub. 
We shall see afterwards nine ascending steps in Purga- 
tory, and nine heavens in Paradise. At each of these, 
nine circles of Hell a chief demon presides, whose name 
and form* arc taken from heathen mythology. Thus in 
the first circle we find Charon, who carries the souls in 
his boat over the river Acheronf. This river divides the 
first circle, or Limbo, into two parts, — the one most igno- 
minious, the other almost glorious J. The first is occupied 

* Most, or rather all, of the descriptions of the form and situation of 
the Inferno represotit it as yaulted, or covered oyer with a crust of earth. 
But the two Poets seeing the stars seems to me to contradict this notion ; 
see canto 7, t. 98 ; c. 11, y. 118-115 ; c. 20, y. 124 ; c. 29, y. 10 ; although 
as thoj descended lower the yapour and the smoke darkened the air 
more and more. 

t Inferno, o. 8. 

t Tills is also dilTcront from those dosoriptions and plans of the 
Inferno with which I am acquainted, in which separate circles are assigned 
for the home of the noorthUss mouU^ and the Limho which contained the 
distinguished men of antiquity. But Dante and Virgil did not descend 
from one place to the other, hut merely crossed a stream ; and the Limbo 
is called the^^ circle. Thus it appears to me that the two parts of 
the first circle were both Limbo, and that they were on the same leyeL 
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by those angels who were neither far God nor against 
Him, and by vacillating men who resemble them, — ^men 
who can neither be called good nor bad, and whom we 
see also so much despised by Macchiavelli, as they must 
always be by men of action, especially in times in which 
party spirit prevails. Among these last is /^ wlio made 
the great refusal*, probably Pope Celestin. In the second 
division of Limbo, on the other side of Acheron, are the 
soids of those who had no fault except an ignorance of 
the Christian faith; we find here the great men of an- 
tiquity, in a city defended by seven walls, which are 
entered by seven gates, — ^the city doubtless of profane 
science, which was entered by the seven arts of the Tri- 
vium and Quadrivium. To this place belongs Virgil ; 
from thence he came to Dante^s assistance, and return- 
ing to it accompanied by him he is received by Homer, 
Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, who admit Dante among 
them as a sixth f. We may wonder that the two last 
should be classed so highly, to the exclusion of other 
Greeks and Latins, with whom Dante was also ac- 
quainted, and who are also placed in Limbo; and this 
would make one suppose that these last were only known 
to him by name, and that he was consequently not able 
to judge of them by their works. 

In the second circle |, where the torments begin, stands 
Minos, a demon by whom the souls are judged; and the 

• Inferno, c. 3. f l^nd, c. 4. Furgatorio, c. 22, v. 97. 

{ Inferno, c. 6. 
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step or circle to which he sentences them agrees with the 
number of times he twines his tail aroimd them. Here 
carnal sinners are tormented by a wind^ or rather whirl- 
wind, which drags them along with it, dashing them 
against the rocks which smrroimd the circle and render 
it rugged. Here are Paolo and Francesca, who are to 
be for ever carried along by this wind. 

In the third circle* are the gluttons, guarded by Cer- 
berus; they are stuck in the mud, and beaten down by 
an eternal rain. Here is Ciacco the Florentine, not 
otherwise known, except as being mentioned in a novel 
of Boccaccio^st. Dante asks information from him re- 
specting the fixture fate of the factions which in 1300 
divided his countigr; and Ciacco makes the prophecy 
which we have already quoted, and which reflects against 
both parties. Dauto having placed so important a pre- 
diction in this early part of the poem, and in the mouth 
of such a man, shows both his contempt of these fac- 
tions and his eagerness to make this prediction. 

In the fourth circle]:, in which stands Pluto, sinners of 
two opposite descriptions are tormented, the avaricious 
and the prodigal, who push enormous weights against 
one another. Here are many churchmen, but they are 
none of them to be recognised, distorted as they are by 
their vices and by their punishments. 

In the fifth circle § is the Stygian Marsh, of which 

* Inferno, c. 6. f See Fart I. Chapter XIII, 

X Inferno, c. 7. § Ibid, c. 7, 8. 
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Fhlegyas is the boatman; within it, above the waters, 
are the passionate, who tear and strike themselves in all 
sorts of ways. Among these is Filippo Argenti., Dante's 
despised and hated enemy. Under the water the sloth- 
fill live in the mire* 

The sixth circlet and the three inferior ones are called 
the city of Dis, fi'om one of the names given to Beelze- 
bub. Hero crimes and torments are increased, and here 
the flames begin. The entrance through the gate of this 
city is prohibited to Dante by the three Furies, who 
threaten him with the face of Gorgon; and Dante is 
flrst defended fix)m this sight by Yiigil's hands being 
placed before his eyes, and afterwards he is introduced 
into the city through the intervention of an angel, or 
heavenly messenger, who proudly comes and conquers. 
The whole of this contest, this new and great difficulty 
to his fiirther descent into Hell and his continuance of 
the poem, is described at such length and with such 
minute detail, as suggests a doubt whether there are 
not here some important allusions to real facts in Dante's 
life, and to the difficulties which he had encoimtered; 
but this doubt is turned into certainty when, in the ninth 
canto, at the 61st verse, he apprises us himself of the 



* Commentaton have usuAHy placed the pasBionate only in the fifth 
drde ; but see canto 7, y. 117, which makes a distinction between the 
passionate and other sinners (y. 121), who are fixed in the shme ; these 
we find by y. 123 are the slothful. 

t Inferno, c. 9. 
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doctrine which is concealed in the strange verses*. And 
if^ as we ought to do^ we believe in what Boccaccio says^ 
we know that the poem had been resumed from the be- 
ginning of the eighth canto^ either in 1306 or 1307 ; 
and if we also remember the fresh difficulties from which 
Dante suffered in those years^ and the interruptions to 
his studies which they must have caused^ we cannot 
doubt that it is these to which he alludes. In this sixth 
circle the proud^ that is to say the arch-heretics and 
unbeUeverst are punished in fiery tombs j: ; and among 
them (besides the Emperor Frederick II.^ a Cardinal 

* O ye, with lofty intelleotB endow'd, 

Behold the secret love intended here, 
Which my mysterious minstrelsy would shroud. 

Infemo, c. 9, v. 61-63. 

t That arch-heretics and misbelierers are here punished as the proud, 
I am first led to suppose from canto 9, t. 91-94, and secondly firom the 
poetical, or we may call it the symmetrical reason, that the seven mortal 
sins, which arc expiated in Purgatory, should be also punished m IIoU. 
Which admitted, we have ahready seen voluptuousness^ ghdtony^ and 
anaHee in the second, third, and fourth circles } and in the fifth, anger 
and sloih. There remains ^enpride^ which I suppose punished in the 
sixth. The envy which generates wicked deeds is punished in the seventh 
and eighth, — ^the ninth circle remaining for Lucifer and the three aroh- 
traitors. 

X These tombs are compared (see canto 9, v. 112, 114) to those oi 
Arlos in Provonco, and of Fola in Istria. Now comes the question, 
whether Dante liod scon with liis own eyes thoso two cities and their 
sepulchres. For some time I doubted this matter, but havuig searched 
tlirough the Commentaries of the Minerva edition, I find there that in 
tliat life of Charlemagne which is attributed to Archbishop Turpin, 
mention is made of the Cemetery of Aries ; and thus the source firoin 
which Dante derived this aUusion seems to me plain. As regards Fola, 
it is possible that he may have derived it firom some book, but it is not 
improbable that Dante himself might have visited that place. 

f3 
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whose name is not given, and Pope Anastasius) are 
Farinata degli Uberti, the great Ghibelline of a fonner 
generation, and Cavalcante Cavalcanti, the &ther of 
Guido, Dante's earliest firiend. Inexorable Poet! ac- 
cording as he is influenced by his old or new opinions, 
lie places in his Inferno Ouelfe and Ghibellines, old and 
new friends or enemies, and even those who have always 
remained dear to him. In this part of his poem an 
achnirublc dialogue takes place Ixstwecu Danto and Fari- 
nata, which is interrupted by Cavalcanti^. 

The seventh circle, which I suppose ought to be called 
that of the envious who displayed their envy in deeds of 
violence^ is divided into three concentric and descending 
rounds or rings. In tlie first of tlicscf > the violent against 
their neighbours are steci)cd in a river of blood, and 
are detained in it by Centaurs, who shoot arrows at 
them from its banks. In this river are both ancient and 
modem tyrants, — ^Ezzelino di Romano, Obizzo d' Estc, 
with other murderers or ruffians, sucli as Guido da Mon- 
forte, who murdered Henry of England in the churcli of 
Viterbo, and Rinier da Cometo and Rinier de' Pazzi, two 
Tuscan robbers. In the second ring, the violetU against 
themselves are transformed into dry stocks % ; among these 
is Pier de la Vigne, Frederick II.'s famous chaucellor, 
who killed himself from grief at being calumniated to 
his master, — and this is one of Dante's most beautiful 

♦ Inferno, c. 10, 11. f Ihid, c. 12. 

J Ihid. c. 13. 
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episodes; in it there is an invective against flatterers, 
which proves that the Ghibelline poet was not necessarily 
a worshiper of the idols of his party. There is here 
also one Lano, a Sieunese, who, along with his fellow- 
citizens having received a defeat from the Aretines at 
Keve del Toppo, killed himself in despair ; one Jacopo 
da S. Andrea, a Paduan ; and one unnamed Florentine 
who had hung himself in his own house. In the third 
ring*, the violent against God, such as Capaneus, and the 
violent against nature, such as Brunetto Latini, are tor- 
mented in a bare plain by having fire rained upon them. 
Brunetto prophesies to Dante how vainly he would exert 
himself amid factions j^ and he points out to him his 
own companions in punishment, Francesco d^Accorso, a 
famous Florentine jurisconsult, and an unnamed Bishop 
of Florence ; there also are Guido Gucrra, a Tuscan war- 
rior famous in Dante's youth, Tegghiaio Aldobraudi, 
Jacopo llusticucci, Gugliclmo Borsicri, and other Flo- 
rentines known personally or by name to our Poet, who 
deeply compassionates them. Finally, on the ledge be- 
tween this circle of the violent and that which follows 
it, the circle of the jfraudulentf, are the usm'ers, among 
whom are a Giaufiliazzi and an Ubbriacclii of Florence ; 
also a Scrovigni of Padua, who announces their soon 
being joined by Vitaliano, one of liis fellow-citizens, and 
Giovanni Baiamonte or de' Lirti. 

Precipitous, and without a path to descend it, is the 

* Inferno, c. 14, 15, 16. f JWrf. c. 17. 
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eighth drde, called eq^edaUy Malebolge (the Evil 
Chasms) ; Virgil and Dante reach it on the ahoulders of 
Geryon^ a winged monster repres^iting Fraud. The 
fraudulent envious are punished in this drde^ which is 
divided into ten concentric chasms or ditches^ united to- 
gether by bridges of rock^ with one exception^ in which 
the rock is broken. In the first of these ten chasms* 
are the betrayers of women^ demons lashing tlimi with 
rods; among them^ with other Bologncso, is Yenedioio 
Cacdanimico^ who betrayed his sister^ the beautiful 
Ghisola^ to Azzo III. Marquis of Ferrara: also Jason^ 
who betrayed Hypsipyle and Medea. In the second 
are flatterers immersed in filthy ajnong whom are Alessio 
Intermindli of Lucca and Thais the courtesan. In 
the third chasm t are tiie Simonists^ fixed in wells with 
their heads downwards; among these Dante only recog- 
nizes Pope Nicholas III.^ but he takes this opportunity 
of making a severe attack on his successors Boni&ce Yin. 
and Clement V. In the fi^urth chasm| are the diviners 
and sorcerers^ who have their fiuses turned towards their 
backs; among these are Amphiaraus^ Tiresias^ Aruns^ 
and Manto^ the foundress of Mantua; and two modem 
citizens of this town^ one Casalodi, and one Pinamonte 
de' Buonacossi, are severely reflected upon. Here he 
also finds Michael Scott, Ouido Bonatti, and Asdente. 
In the fifth chasm§ are the barterers (or peculators, who 

* Inferno^ o. 18. f Ibid, o. 19. 

t Ibid. 0. 20. § Ibid. c. 21, 22. 
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made traffic of the public offices for money)^ sticking in 
a lake of pitchy which the pitchforks of the demons pre- 
vent them from ever leaving: here is an unnamed 
Lucchese ; and between the devils^ poets, and spirits, fol- 
lows a scene which to some may appear tmdigniiicd, but 
no one can deny that it is very lively ; there is Thibaut II. 
of Navarre, Fra Gomito of Gallura, and Michael Zanche, 
who also belonged to the island of Sardinia'^. In the 
sixth chasm t are the hypocrites, weighed down with gilt 
mantles of lead; among these are the two Bolognese Jovial 
Friars, — the one a Guelf and the other a Ghibelline, who 
became together Fodestks of Florence in 1266. Here also 
are crucified, fixed to three stakes, Caiaphas and Annas, 
and those who joined with them in condemning Jesus 
Christ. In the seventh chasm]: are thieves entwined in 
various ways by different serpents, and among them Vanni 
Fucci of Pistoia, wh6 predicts to Dante the discomfitiu^c 
of the Uianchi by Malaspina, who is called the l^apour 
of the Val di Magra ; here Dante also finds five Floren- 
tines, at which the fierce exile congratulates his country 
on her infernal glory §. In the eighth are those who 

* I do not odd liistorical noticoB upon tlio {Mraonngos horo moniionod ; 
for to do 80, and to correct the errors of the commentators, would sweU 
this hook to too large a size. 

f Inferno, o. 23. t ^^*^' o* 24, 26. 

§ In tliis congratulation, or rather imprecation directed against Flo- 
rence, Dante speaks of the evils wished for, not only hy others^ but by 
Praio itself; and this doubtless relates to the Florentine factions being 
rendered still more violent by the influence of the factions at Prato in 
1304, when the Cardinal da Prato, who came as a peacemaker to both 
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advised fi*aud^, enveloped in flames, or rather turned into 
flames themselves: here Dante admonishes himself to 
restrain his severity, and not to place too many Flo- 
rentines in Hell from a spirit of vengeance; thence he 
places here not one of his fellow-citizens, but mentions 
among the ancients Ulysses and Diomed, and among the 
modems only Gxddo da Montefcltro^ who gave Pope 
Boniface such wicked counself* In the nintli chasm:^ 
are tlioso who have sown dissensions in families, states, 
or religion : these continue to carry their bodies along 
with them in a torn state. Here we find Mahomet, who 
predicts the end of Pra Dolcino, a heretic of Novara 
who died in 1307, the latest period to which the Inferno 
alludes. Here also are Ali ; Pier da Medicina, who makes 
other prophecies relating to Italy ; Curio, who advised 
Caesar to cross the Rubicon ; Mosca Lamberti, who said 
a completed thing has a head (coaafatta capo ha), in the 
deliberation against Buondclmonti in 1215 j Bertram cle 
Bom, who made an English prince rebel agamst his 
father; and lastly, Geri del Bello, Dante's relation 
{consorto), who had been left unavenged. In the tenth 
chasm § are alchemists (condemned with a wisdom supe- 
rior to his age), falsifiers, forgers, and liars, punished by 
every sort of disease. Among these is a native of Arezzo 



theao oitios, woa igiiominiously driven from Prato, and on his roturu to 
Floronco, fliiduig ho uould do no good there, he loft her uIdo. 

♦ Inferno, c. 26, 27. t See Chap. II. Part I. of the First Volume. 

X Inferno, c. 28, 29. § Ibid, o. 29, 80. 
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(whose name is not given), who had boasted that he was 
able to fly in the air; Capocchio, a Siennese; Gian 
Schicchi^ a Florentine; and Master Adam of Brescia, 
who makes an invective against the Counts of Romena, 
for whom he had forged the Florentine florins : here is 
also Potiphar's wife, and Sinon the Greek. 

Thus ends the circle of Malebolge, in which the Poet 
has accumulated aU sorts of tortures, smners, and sati- 
rical allusions. But we have not yet done with the 
fraudulent. The worst of them all, and indeed of all 
sinners, are the traitors, who are in the ninth circle''^, 
tlio lowest part of IIoU. As each circle 1)ccoincs smaller 
than the one preceding it, this is reduced to the narrow 
size of a well, and there is no way of descent to it, but 
its walls are supported by Nimrod and the old giants 
who made war against Jove, who act as Caryatides ; one 
of these lifts the two poets from the edge of the eighth 
circlefi and places them down at the bottom of the 
nifUh, In each of its four concentric zones, which arc 
all upon the same level, traitors are punished in ice, but 
in difierent ways. The first of these zones is the most 
spacious, and is called Cain ; it contains those who have 
l)etraycd their own relations. Here arc Alcssandro and 
Napoleone degh Alberti, Mordrec son of Arthur King 
of England, Focaccia, Sassol Mascheroni, and Camicion 
de'Pazzi, who announces the coming of his relative 

♦ Inferno, c. 81. f Ibid. c. 82. 
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Carlino. The second zone* is called Antenora^ and in 
it are those who hare been traitors to their country, 
among whom are Bocca degli Abbati, who betrayed the 
Florentines at Monte Aperti; Buoso da Doara, who be- 
trayed King Manfred; Beccaria, and Qioyanni Solda- 
nieri; Gunellone, who betrayed Charlemagne; Tebaldello 
of Faenza; and lastly, the two Pisans, the Archbishop 
Ruggieri and Count Ugolino. This last episode will 
perhaps excite our wonder and admiration above all 
others, coining as it does after so many and such various 
descriptions. Dante's creative genius indeed appears 
almost incredible, for we find it, towards the close of his 
long labours, not only full of life and spirit, but even 
more vigorous than when he first began his poem. The 
third zone, or Ptolomsea, contains traitors, so per- 
verted that they have the privilege, as the Poet calls 
it, of their souls being thus cast down into torments 
while their bodies remain upon earth, where, animated 
by a demon, they appear alive. Here are Fra Alberico 
da Faenza and the Genoese Branco d' Oria, both alive, 
but introduced into the Inferno by this artifice of the 
Poet, who is here more than ever bitter in his satire. 
The fourth and last zone of the ninth and last circle is 
called Judas, in the middle of which are three arch- 
traitors, — Brutus, Cassius, and Judas, — all three chewed 
in the three mouths of the three faces of the great 

* Inferno, o. 32, 83. 
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demon Dis or Beelzebub. In plaxdng Brutus and Cas« 
sius with Judas, we see that Dante here judges in the 
spirit of a Ghibclline. Beelzebub is winged, and his 
boundless wings spread over the ice of Cocytus, wliich is 
the name of the marsh that spreads over the whole of 
the ninth circle : he is fixed in the midst, and the half 
of his monstrous body is in one hemisphere, while the 
other half is in the opposite one. Virgil, with Dante 
clinging to his neck, descends the long shaggy hide of 
this demon ; and when he arrives at the middle of his 
body, and thus in the centre of the earth, Virgil turns 
himself round, and, carrying Dante along with him, 
remounts BeelzebuVs legs ; and passing through a hole 
or cavern they enter the other hemisphere, and again 
the stars, one day after their entrance through the 
Eternal Gate. 

Such is the long plot or skeleton of the Inferno, — a 
skeleton without the flesh, and deprived of all its admi- 
rable graces; for however great and unique is the merit 
of the general design, which I have here endeavoured to 
explain, that of the execution is far superior. Whoever 
should penetrate into all the details of this poem, will 
understand why the author, who was desirous to try all 
images and all styles, has called his work a Comedy ; he 
will also understand how these various and lively images, 
this style so varied and so unique in each word and syl- 
lable, have attracted through successive generations the 
constant admiration of inteUigent readers. AU writings 
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that have been written slowly and with deep tliougltt, 
ought to he atudii3d profoundly and read repeatedly; and 
thia should be above all the case with the Commedia. 
Paiitc'e style laay he compared to those musical com]io- 
sitions which, although they ravish t]ie soul when tliey 
arc first heard, still leave only a couftiscd impression ; 
time and leisure ore required to distinguish their various 
hcautica; and it ia only after hcai'ing them many times 
that we begin by degrees completely to understand 
tfaem. 

But deserving as the greatest part of the Commedia 
is of our admiration, do not let our understandings be 
dazzled, nor our judgements influenced, by the splen- 
dour of genius ; we excuse Dante liceausc lie wrote ex- 
cited both by love and hatred; the object of his love 
was removed, while his spirit of hatred was in full life, 
and nursed and increased by his ruined ho]icB. Hut 
wliUe wc cKcusc him, let ua not forget tliat lie ciTcd, — 
erred iu the personal and almost womanish aversions 
which ho felt towards an innumerable number of his 
fcDoW'CitizeuB, neighbours, and others in public and 
private life, and wluch he ocpnaeeA in the moBt hitter, 
vindictive, and nnchriitdan manner, authoritatively and 
fiercdy pladng tiiem among the danmed. His images 
and tortmrea could only belong to an age not yet emeiged 
V, from barbariam, which adopted the severity of our divine 
\ religion and exaggerated it, while it n^lected its mercy 
and mildneaa. In Dante's times, when cruelty was often 
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called justice^ lie probably supposed he was no more than 
just. 

And he certainly was just in his invectives against the 
factions and the immorality which then existed in the cities 
of Italy. In the Inferno there are four invectives against 
FlorencC^j and one against each of the cities of Pistoia, 
Lucca, Sienna, Pisa, and Genoaf ; these invectives seem 
to increase in bitterness as he proceeds in his poem. 
Tliroughout the Inferno (not so much owing to the sub- 
ject, as to the tune and temper in which it was written), 
hatred is predominant, notwithstanding it is in some 
small degree softened by some gentle speeches of Bea- 
trice, as well as some addressed to Virgil, and by the 
episode of Prancesca. But Dante was not entirely made 
up of hatred, — ^love, infinite love, dwelt within him. 
Those who only read the Inferno, and arc ignorant of 
the Angels and the gentle sentiments of the Piurgatorio, 
the Beatrice of the Terrestrial Paradise and the joys of 
the Celestial, only know the stem part of Dante's cha- 
racter and are ignorant of its tenderness. Who fears 
not to nurse within himself his bitter passions, may read 
the Inferno over and over again, — who wishes to soften 
them with gentle sentiments, shoidd turn to the Purga- 
torio, — ^who desires to raise his soul to supernatural 

* Inftmo, 0. 6, y. 49 ; c. 16, v. 73 ; c. 16, v. 78 ; c. 26, v. 1.' 
f Ibid, c. 85, y. 10 ; o. 20, y. 41 ; c. 29, y. 121 ; c. 33, y. 79 ; c. 83, 
V. 161. 
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objects, should read the Paradiso, — ^but who would wish 
to know Dante truly, should study his whole poem, 
which contains, sometimes in plain and sometimes in 
mysterious language, the treasures of his rich genius. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DANTB AT PABIS AND IN BNaLAND.— THE BMPBROBS 
RUDOLPH AND ALBERT OP AUSTRIA, AND HENRY VII. 
OP LUXBMBURa. 

1308— Afbil, 1311. 

And did the world but know how lie sustained 
His liardBhipfl, bogging orusta from door to door, 
Still greater glory liad hit Tirttie gobiM. 

Paradigo, c. 6, y. 140-142. 

Having finished the Inferno^ and left it with Fra Ilario^ 
Dante^ according to all probability, quitted the Liinigiana, 
and went to Paris in 1308. He travelled through the 
two lUvieras of Genoa, of which lie has given us some 
reminiscences in the Purgatorio ; where he mentions the 
two extreme points of these coasts he says : — 

The mofit uncouth and most deserted way 
'Twixt Lerici and Tnrbia, is a stair, 
Compared to this, full easy to essay. 

Purgatorio, c. 3, v. 49-61. 
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And again^ where he points out Noli^ as one of the 
steepest of descents'**^. 

From thence, on his way to Paris, he must have 
passed through Provence, and most prohably through 
Avignon, the Babylon then so much abhorred by all 
good Italians, the residence of the Gascon, Clement Y. 
There is no mention nor allusion to this city in the 
Commcdia, but it may easily be imagined what thoughts 
and what tumultuous passions it must have awakened in 
the bosom of the old Florentine ambassador to the Pon- 
tifical court, now a wanderer and an exile, — and in the 
Poet, who was destined one day to correct the vices of 
Lis age. Boccaccio gives the following account of this 
journey, and of the exile's residence at Paris : — " Since 
lie saw every way of returning to his country shut out 
(m all sides, and his hopes becoming day by day fainter, 
he not only abandoned Tuscany, but Italy, crossing the 
mountains which divide it from the province of Gaulf, 
and went to Paris. There he gave himself up entirely 
to the study of theology and philosophy ; returning also 
to the pursuit of other sciences, which perhaps from 
other impediments he had abandoned. And during the 
time he spent there so studiously it happened that," etc. J 
It is clear from this, that Dante had returned with fresh 



* Purgatorio, c. 4, v. 25. 

t These mountains were the Apennines that stretch along the two 
Kiviorus to Provence. 
X Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 36. 
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ardour to a studious life^ and that he directed especially 
his attention to those studies which would assist him in 
the remaining two parts of his poem ; and of this we find 
abundant proofs in the Purgatorio and Paradiso. '^ This 
Poet/' continues Boccaccio''^, '^was moreover of won- 
derful capacity, of exceedingly strong memory, and of 
clear intellect ; insomuch that while he was at Paris, on 
the occasion of a certain disputation de quolibet, which 
was held in a school of theology, he maintained fourteen 
different questions (or theses) proposed by different 
learned men, and on different subjects; and without 
allowing any time to intervene, collected and repeated 
these in due order as they had been proposed, together 
with the argiunents advanced for and against them ; and 
afterwards, following the same order, he solved them 
with mucli subtlety, answering the arguments on the 
other side, wliich thing was reputed almost a miracle by 
all beholders/' 

It is also recordedt that Dante used very often to go 
into the University and maintain theses upon all sciences, 
against all who thought fit to dispute with him, or to be 
his opponents. " Having in his youth,'' says Benvenuto 
da Imola, '^ attended to the study of natural and moral 
philosophy in Florence, Bologna, and Padua, in his riper 
years, when he was an exile, he devoted himself to that 
of Holy Theology in Paris, where he acquired so much 

* Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 68. 
f G^eaL degU Dei, ziv. 11. 
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rcnowii tlmt he was by some called a poet, by others a 
philosopher, and by others a theologian*/' We might 
add, in addition to these proofs of Dante's visit to Paris, 
a third quotation from Boccaccio, several firom Yillani and 
from other later writersf, but they would be all unne- 
cessary after that chapter of Boccaccio firom which we 
have given extracts. Boccaccio was bom but a few years 
after 1313, and about 1820 he was taken to Paris by 
his father, who went there on some mercantile affairs. 
Italian merchants used at that time fi*equently to visit 
the French capital, and the memory of this is preserved 
by the name of one of its most commercial streets, which 
is called the Street oft/ie Lombards, Thus Dante might 
have found there many of his countrymen ; but we are 
led to conclude, firom the totally different object of his 
journey, that his manner of life at Paris differed widely 
fi*om theirs, and that he lived apart and solitary. This 
is confirmed by an editor of an abridgement of Boccac- 
cio's Life of Dante, who adds, ^^ that during his studies 
at Paris he was not without great need of the necessaries 
of life f.'' There is however an undoubted reminiscence 
of his residence at the French capital in that passage of 
the Paradiso, in which St. Thomas, who was himself the 

* Mur. Ant. Ital. torn. L p. 1086. 

t Lett, a Fetrarcha, Ediz. Min. y. 133 ; Ber. Ital. xiii. p. 608. Jaoopo 
Filii)po da Bergamo (quoted by Arriyabene, p. 161), who prolongs Dante's 
residence at Paris as late as 1818, which we shall see b impossible. 
Domeuico di Messer Bandino d'Arezzo, quoted by Felli, p. 132. 

X Ed. Min. torn. y. p. 15. 
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great luminary of the University of Paris^ points out to 
Dante the great doctors of theology, and says, — 

This flame, fr9m whom to me reverts thine eye, 
Is one who, pondering mortal foUies, thought 
That death's approach was made too tardily, 

Sigieri's* clear and everlasting light ; 
Who, in the street of straw as erst he taught, 
Baised by the truths he told invidious spite. 

Paradiso, c. 10, v. 133-138. 

The commentators add, that this Via degli Strami 
(straw-littered street) was the old Rue des Fouarres, near 
the Place Maubcrt, called so because, there being no 
benches in the schools, the students carried to them straw 
or com, and on solemn occasions changed it and brought 
fragrant herbs there. Thus then our great and studious 
exile, j)oor and in want, walked down that street, and sat 
upon that straw. He was the adversary and the angry 
deserter of the Guelf party, and the personal enemy of 
the Princes of France, whom he was about to denoimce 
in his writings ; therefore his poverty, which was perhaps 
in part voluntary, was not to be wondered at. And real 
poverty, which is bitter to all, more especially to those 
unused to it, and is felt still more in a busy and rich city, 
must have inflicted some pangs on Dante ; these he pro- 
bably records in the verses quoted at the beginning of 
the present chapter. But here we also see his consola- 

* Sigobert, a monk of the Abbey of Qembloun, who was in high re- 
pute at the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century. 
Diet, de Morori. (Oaiy.) 

VOL. II. G 
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tioii in his hope of future glory, — a hope wliieh rises 
naturally in strong minds, and especially in the studious. 
Study was necessary to Dante before and beyond all 
other comforts, and Paris supplied liberal opportunities 
for study. Even in our own days we have seen exiles take 
refuge there; some of them, poor students like Dante, 
fi'ccly receiving the same advantages, while others, by 
21 still more extensive liberality, have been raised to 
professors^ chairs, and from thence have imparted know- 
ledge to their countrymen and companions, as well as to 
their generous hosts. 

If Dante ever went to England, it must have been at 
tliis time from Tai'is. Tlie only gromid for sup^Kising 
that ho visited it is fix)m a passage in Boccaccio, who, in 
a i)octical epistle to Petrarch, says that pante visited 
" Parisios dudum extremosque Britannos*.^' Others add 
that he was at the University of Oxford; but there is 
nothing to I)e said either in favour of or against these 
conjectures. Edward II., of the Plantagenet race, then 
reigned in England, and Philip the Fair, the enemy of 
Pope Boniface and the friend of Clement V., was still 
reigning in Prance. In 1307, Philip obtained from 
Clement V. the condemnation of the Templars, and hi 
1309 and the succeeding years he sent them to the 
stake. Dante must thus have been an eye-witness of 
the whole of this tragedy, and (although the University 
which he frequented participated in it) he denounces it 

* Paris formerly, aud the remote Britain. (Bd. Min. y. 133.) ■ 
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in those verses which he wrote against Philip the Fair, 
where^ after having related the outrage against Boniface^ 
he adds : — 

I see the modem Pilate, whom avaUs 
No cruelty to sate, and who, unbidden 
Into the Temple sets his greedy sails. 

Purgatorio, c. 20, v. 91-93. 

The whole of the Purgatorio is full of French words 
and allusions to France. 

But we must now turn to Germany, (which country 
was so long closely connected with the history of Italy), 
and to the election of a new Emperor. This election took 
place shortly before or after Dante^s arrival at Paris, and 
was the cause of his leaving that city. K until now 
wc have made no mention of the cmiKjrors, it was l)ccause 
UL no other period of the Middle Ages had they interfered 
as little in the affairs of Italy. Could tliis perhaps have 
caused arts, letters, and poetry to germinate there, and 
a Dante to arise ? If so, this non-interference was mu- 
tually advantageous to both countries, and so it was con- 
sidered by one of the greatest men that ever ascended 
the throne of the Caesars, Rudolph, the noble founder of 
the House of Austria. He was a simple nobleman of 
the House of Thierstein, and only Count of Habsburgh, 
by his grandmother Ida, but he was distinguished as a 
warrior during the late vacancies and contests for the 
empire; and after the firuitless elections of WiUiam of 

o2 
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Holland^ Richard of England^ and Alphonso of Castile^ 
Rudolph was elected King of Gennany and of the Bo- 
mans in 1273; but he never crossed the Alps to be 
crowned King of Italy at Monza^ or Emperor at Rome. 
It i.s recorded tliat he said : ''None of my predecessors 
have ever retuntcd from Italy without a diminution of 
their rights and authority/' Keeping himself at a dis- 
taii(.*e^ he continued at peace with the Po^)es and the 
Italians^ to whom he left undisputed the rights that 
had Ixxjn hitherto contested over La Marca*, over Bo- 
niagna^ and over the whole inheritance of the Countess 
Mathilda. From this political moderation as regards 
Italy, on the part of the great Rudolph^ the Popes have 
derived^ not the rights but the substance of their tem- 
|K)ral power; to it also may be attributed .the devclop- 
meut of the liberties of the Italian cities^ and the rise of 
tlie House of Austria. Rudolph, devoting himself only 
to Germany, was better obeyed there than the powerftd 
Saxon, Franconian, and Suabian emperors who liml pre- 
ceded him ; he increased his hereditary dominions more 
tlian any of them ; he deprived his personal enemy Ot- 
tocar, King of Bohemia, of Austria; and when Rudolph 
died, in 1298, he left it as an inheritance to his son Al- 
I)ert, who was also elected to succeed him as King of the 
Romans. 

AllKjrt followed his father's policy, and did not inter- 
fere witli Italy, but devoted himself to the aggrandise- 

* The March of Ancona. 
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ment of his hereditary dominions^ He was however a 
very inferior man to Rudolph ; he had less authority i\\ 
Germany^ and he desired to increase his inheritance^ not 
by conquest at the expense of his neighbours^ but ))y 
usurping the rights of his subjects* From his tyrannX 
arose that memorable and glorious resistance from whence 
the Swiss derived their lasting liberty, which was foimdcd 
on union, moderation, and justice^ This great struggle 
happened in 1307, while Dante was describing the great 
events of the whole of Europe ; but he did not even deign 
to glance at these heroic mountaineers, who arc now ho 
venerated, but whose obscurity and poverty then con- 
cealed them from the eyes of the haughty and corrupted 
citizens of Italy. On the first of May, 1308, Albert 
was treacherously murdered, out of personal revenge, by 
his nephew Jolm. The traitor was repulsed from the 
thresholds of these republican mountaineers, who wen^ 
the mortal but generous enemies of the murdered Em- 
peror. Their moderation has been celebrated, in the 
poetry of Schiller* Dante records this murder in a 
difierent spirit, and speaks of it in almost rejoicing 
terms. Dante had however a heart to appreciate what- 
ever was generous, but his Glubclline spirit could never 
pardon the first two Austrian Emperors for abandoning 
Italy, to which he attributed the authority the opposite 
party had obtained. Nevertheless he places Rudolph in 
Purgatory in the valley of the kings, but he points him 
out in the following manner : — 
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" He who sits highest, and the sembhince bears 
Of having not fiilfill'd his part, and who 
Moves not his lips to join the others' prayers. 
Was Emperor Audolph ; who the power possess'd 
To heal the wounds which Italy o'erthrew. 
Those wounds too deadly to be now redress'd." 

Piirgatorio, c. 7, v. 91-96. 

But his reproaches here against Rudolph are slight^ 
compared to those against him in the previous canto^ 
when he spoke of him and Albert together ; in this last 
passage we perceive that^ at the time he was writings the 
news of Albert^s death must have been fresh^ and that 
Dante was entertaining hopes of his successor. Dante 
and Virgil meet in Purgatory Sordello the Troubadour 
of Mantua. Virgil^ on being asked to "what country Ite 
l)clonged^ scarcely mentions the name of Manitui, when 
Sordello, not waiting to know fiirther who he was, em- 
braces him as a fellow-citizen ; Dante then breaks forth 
as follows, and condemns the "whole of Italy : — 

Ah, servile Italy I abode of woe ! 

Bark without pilot in a stormy sky ! 

Queen once of fair domains, now fallen low ! 
With such warm zeal that noble spirit came, 

A welcome to his countrymen to pay. 

But for the sweet sound of his country's name ; 
Wlule now thy hving ones are constant foes. 

And each one gnaws the other, even they 

Whom the same moat, the self-same walls enclose. 
Search, wretched one, thy sea-gii't shores around ; 

Then inward turn to thine own breast, and see 

If any part in joyous peace be found. 
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What boots it that Justinian's skill replaced 
The bit, if empty now the saddle be P* 
Without it thou hadst been far less disgraced ; 

Ah ye 1 who should to things divine be given, 
And let Augustus in his saddle sit, 
(If ye had listen'd to the voice of heaven). 

Look how the beast, refusing aU command, 
For want of spurs obeyeth not the bit, 
Since to the bridle ye have put your hand. 

O Austrian Albert ! who desertest her, 
(Ungovernable now and savage grown) 
When most she needed pressing with the spur ; 

May on thy race Heaven's righteous judgement fall ; 
And be it signally and plainly shown 
, With terror thy successor to appal ! 

Since by thy lust yon distant lands to gain, 
Thou and thy sire have suiFor'd wild to run 
What was tlie garden of thy fair domain f. 

Come, see the Capulots and Montagues — 
Monaldi — Filipposchi, reckless one ! 
These now in fear — already wretched tliose;^. 

Come, cruel one I and see what ills endure 
Thy nobles, and avenge their injuries ; 
See too if Santafiore be secure §. 

* Justinian delivered Italy from the Goths, and reformed the laws ; 
but his exertions are of no avail, if she is to be no longer under the 
control of liis successors. Italy is described under the ft^iiro of nti nn- 
tanied steed. (Wright.) 

t Italy, which Albert and liis father neglected for the sake of their 
Gijrman possessions, is by Dante called the garden of the empire. 
Begging Dante's pardon, tlie desire for power in (Germany was more na- 
tural and legitimate than that for power in Italy. 

X Gliibclline families : the Montagues and Capulets belonged io Ve- 
rona, and were already oppressed. The Monaldi and Filippeschi belonged 
to Orrieto, and were in fear of sharing their fate. The two fonner 
families wore afterwards celebrated in the poetry of Shakespeare. 

§ Santaflore, a place between Sienna . and Pisa, mentioned as an 
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C^Mne, and bdiold ilqr SonM» liov ihe dodi moaiB ; 

A londy indaw^ 3mj and m^^ ihe criea» 

'Wlmiwillinj OBaartomjaniMTetiiiBp' 
Come, and bdiddtlij people, boirliiej lore! 

And if no pity our diatzev inipiie. 

Lei Unahes lor ilqr l ep uUU on more. 

Pmyaiano, c. 6, t. 76-117. 

At the death of Albert of Austriay Chaiks of Yalois, 
who is alrcadjr too well known to us, aspired to be his 
socoessor. He was fiivoiured natoially by his royal 
brother, Philip IV., bat he was exposed by Pope Cle- 
ment, who no longer adhered to the French princes. By 
the Pope's influence, Henry of Lnxemborg was elected; 
and thus Clement temporized more than ever between 
the French and Imperial, or Onclf and Ghiliclliiie, par- 
ties. The election took place in Noyember, 1306, about 
the time of Dante's journey to, or arrival at, Paris. We 
may be surprised that Dante, as we hear from Boccaccio, 
was opposed to this election, which decided against his 
great enemy Charles of Yalois; but as Henry was, like 
his two predecessors, merely alittle (xerman prince, Dante 
must have had little expectation that the long-desired 
journey to Italy would be fulfilled. It is said that this 
wish was very general, not only among the GhibcUines, 
but also among many others, both Italians and foreigners. 
No Emperor had visited Italy for seventy years, and thus 
not within the lifetime of any of the present generation. 
Scarcely had Henry YII. been elected, than lie prepared 

inttanoe of the deBolaiioni coimnittod b j robbers, throngb the inertness 
of the Goremment. (Wri^t.) 
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for this visit by settling the affairs of Germany^ and ac- 
tually set out in the summer of 1810. Robert, the new 
King of Naples, the son and successor of Charles II., 
had already preceded liim in Italy a few months before. 
Tlius the heads of the Guelf and Gliibcllino factions, the 
two most powerful princes of Italy, had both descended 
into that peninsula; and the Pope temi)orized. 

Dante, between his desire of the Empcror^s presence 
in Italy, and his fear that his desire would not be gra- 
tified, had shortly before written poetical imprecations 
against Henry's predecessors, which might be considered 
also as admonitions to that Emperor; he now expressed 
his own joy and that of his companions in exile, in a 
letter which we possess : it has no date, but it must have 
been written about the time that Henry was on the 
move, and therefore about the middle of the year 1310. 
It is written like his other letters in Latin, and it is 
directed : ^' To all and to each of the Kings of Italy, and 
to the Senators of Rome, and the Dukes, Marquises, 
Counts, and all the people, the lowly Italian Dante 
AUighieri of Florence, who was banished undeservedly, 
prays for peace.'' 

This is indeed a most ambitious direction, and it 
would make one suppose that this epistle (like that , 
which we have seen directed to tlie Princes of l/ie Earth, 
which was written just after the death of Beatrice) was 
perhaps unpublished, and merely an outpouring of his 
inward thoughts, a literary and almost poetical fiction of 

g3 
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his fancy. It is foil of the erudition and learned argu- 
ments wliich were indeed so much the taste of the age^ 
but were little adapted to move the good^ uncultivated 
Emperor, and his Germans who were like him. It 
begins with Biblical expressions denoting the joy of the 
writer; he then continues with a little more precision: 
" Rejoice now, Italy, that mercy is to be shown mito 
thee ; for thou wilt soon 1x5 envied by tlio wliolo world, 
even by the Saracens, because thy spouse, who is the 
delight of his age and the glory of thy people, the 
compassionate Henry, the noble Augustus, and Caesar, 
hastens to thy nuptials. Dry, O most beautiftd one, 
tliy tears, and cast away the garb of grief, because be is 
near who will free thee from the dungeons of the wicked, 
who, striking the perpetrators of felony, will condemn 
them with the edge of the sword, and will portion out 
his vineyard to other labourers, who will gather the fruits 
of justice at the time of the vintage. 

" But will he have mercy on no one? Rather he will 
pardon all who shall ask for mercy; because he is Csesar, 
and his pity descends from the fountain of all pity; his 

judgement-seat abhors all cruelty. 

• . • . . 

"O blood of the Lombards, lay aside the cnielty 
thou hast hitherto maintained; and if aught of the race 
of the Trojans and Latins remains witliin ye, give it 
place ; so that when the lofty eagle, descending like a 
tliunderbolt, shall be before us, she may see her scat- 
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tered eaglets^ and no/* the seat of her race occupied hy 
young crows. Nation of Scandinavia^ then act boldly, 
so that thou mayest enjoy the presence (as far as apper- 
tains to thee) of him whose arrival is meritorious. Do 
not be carried away by deceptive cupidity, who like a 
syren, with I know not what blandishments, destroys 
the vigilance of reason. Let your lips be busied in 
confessions of your subjection to him, and sing with the 
psaltery of penitence; considering that who resists power 
resists the ordinances of Gbd, and who opposes the 
divine ordinances is like to the impotent one who kicks, 
and it is hard to kick agauist the pricks. 

'^But ye who weep in oppression, take courage, 

because your salvation is near at hand Pardon, 

pardon now, ye dear ones, who along with me have 
suffered injuries. . . . Prom God emanates the power of 

Peter and Csesart Watch then all, and rise to 

meet your King, O inhabitants of Italy ; not only pre- 
serve your obedience to him, but as free men your govern- 
ments. 

^^ And not only do I exhort you to rise and meet him, 
but also that you reverence his presence. Ye that drink 
from Ids foimtains and navigate his seas, and tread the 
sands of the islands, and the summits of the Alps which 

* I hsTO added this not^ although it is not in the edition of Witte, but 
without it there appears no sense. 

f The literal translation is : God at once hiforki (strides over) the 
power of Peter and C<Bsar, (Tbansl.) 
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belong to liim^ and wha each enjoy public property, and 
possess private property through the restraints of his 
law, do not like the unknowing ones deodve yonrselves. 
Does not God^s having prophesied a Roman Prince 
shine by marvellous effects? And does not the Churdb 
through Christ's words confess that it was afterwards 
confirmed by the truth? . • . This is he whom Peter, 
God's vicar, admonishes us to honour; upon whom 
Clement (now the successor of St. Peter through the 
light of apostolical succession) beams with &vour, in 
order that, where the spiritual ray is not sufficient, there 
should beam the splendour of the leaser lighfr^/' 

And tliua he concludes, artfully making use of the 
Po])e's (at least apparent) consent to the Emperor's 
journey, to unite in its &vour botih the Guel& and Ghi- 
bellines. The barbarous style, which my readers must 
have observed in the fragments I have quoted, is still 
more barbarous and involved in those parts which I 
have omitted. Nor is it different from Dante's style 
in his other letters, which, according to Yillani, were 
admired in that age. That bifurcation, or striding over 
both the temporal and spiritual powers, should be re- 
marked, for it was the grand idea of the time, and that 
on which Dante afterwards wrote his book on Monarchy. 
But what ought above all to be observed is that beau- 
tiful warning he gives to the whole of the Italians, '' not 
only to preserve your obedience to him, but as ftee men 

• Witte, Lett, di Dante, Ep. 6, p. 17. 
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your govemmevUs /^ this appears like an admonition ta 
the cities not to sacrifice their self-governments and 
their own liberties, for Dante's loyalty never was nor 
could be servility. And though we consider the Ghi* 
belline party to be the worse cause, and though we 
condemn Dante's abandoning the Guelfe for it, still we 
must remember that both parties were adopted by many 
from honest and sincere motives, and probably also by 
Dante. The Guel&, no less than the Ghibellines, pro- 
fessed loyalty to the Empire, and they differed only in 
their interpretation of what it meant, and its limits, 
and in what each party desired for the future destiny of 
Italy. The Ghibellines hoped principally for unanimity, 
the Guelfs for independence; both which desires are 
not only excusable, but most praiseworthy. When, two 
hundred years later, Macchiavclli invoked some Prince 
to reunite Italy, he dillbrcd little from Dante when he 
invoked the Vcltro (Greyhoimd) in the Infenio, the Cap- 
tain in the Paradiso, and in this letter the Emperor 
Henry VII. ; and even after MacchiaveUi many were in 
this manner Ghibellines, and cherished the noble idea 
which belonged to that party, namely, the reunion of 
Italy, — a noble idea, but one which the experience of 
at least eight centuries (reckoning from no earlier than 
Conrad the Sahc) has proved to be impracticable. Italy 
would have been happier, if then, or at a later period, her 
sons had been unanimous in seeking for the improvement 
of her actual condition, instead of the restoration of the 
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Empire, or of universal sovereignty. The Guel& have 
at least been not such dreamers as the Ghibellines. 

Henry VII/s visit is one of the most instructive and 
best narrated episodes of Italian history; it has been 
partly related by our prince of chroniclers, Dino Com- 
pagui, to whom we always willingly turn; Giovamii 
Villani gives us the whole liistory, and a certain bishop 
ill partibus of Butrinto gives us all the details. Tliis 
bishop was an honest German, but we do not know to 
what family or city he belonged* He was a firiend and 
attached servant to Henry, and, in his oflSce of bishop, 
a servant to the Pope ; to the latter he renders an ac- 
coiuit of the whole of the Eraperor^s progress, which he 
for the most part accompanied. Though he is deficient 
in elegance of style, this is made up for by his simplicity 
and sincerity, and he sometimes does not abstain from 
finding fault with the Pope. This narrative, if translated 
into Italian, might bear a comparison with those writings 
of the fourteenth century which are both chronicles and 
models of history*. 

Our Dino gives a hvely picture of Henry. ^^ He was," 
says he, " a wise man, of noble blood, just, and famous, 
of great loyalty, of prowess in arms, and of a noble race ; 



* Wo liopu thut much light will be thrown on this joumoy of the 
Kiiil>cror lluury, us well as on Duntc's times gcncrully, by llurr DOu- 
nigcs, a young Qcnnan, who is illustrating and writing a histoiy of all 
the Eni{)crorB, and has already collected some pi*eciouii documents 
relating to Henry of Luxemburg fi'om the Archives of Turin. 
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a man of a great inteUcct, and of great temperance; 
forty years of age^ of a middle size^ a fine speaker^ and 
of noble bearing; he squinted a little. . . False fiame 
accused him wrongfully. The GhibeUines said: ^He 
will not look on any one but Guelfe.^ And the Gudfs 
said : ' He will receive no one but GhibeUines*.^ " 

If it still had been possible for an Emperor to restore 
peace to Italy, Henry would have done it ; but it already 
had become a dream. 

He arrived at Lausanne in the summer of 1310, with 
a small attendance, and he remained there many months 
waiting for his forces, and receiving embassies from the 
Italian cities. And some from all, or almost all, came 
there, Florence excepted, for her rulers had become still 
more violent Neri Guelfs, and feared the return of the 
exiles. Villani tells us : " The Emperor asked why tlicy 
were not tlicre ? and he was answered, that tlie Floren- 
tines held him in suspicion. Then the Emperor said, 
^ They do wrong, for we wished to find the Florentines 
faithful to us, and united, and not divided; and we 
intended to make that city our coiui;, and the first in 
our Em])irc.^ And it is iwsitivcly known, from ])cr8ons 
who were about him, that until thatrtime his intentions 
were favouraUef/^ 

Leaving Lausanne, and passing tlirough the states of 
the Count of Savoy, he crossed Mont Ccnis, descended 
to Susa, and rested at Turin in October 1310. Many of 

♦ Dino Com. pp. 146, 150. + Villani, p. 447. 
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tlio Guclf citicsj to prevent tlio increase of the Imperial 
army^ forbade any citizen leaving his own territory^ or^ 
as it was then called^ his own comitato or county; but 
notwithstanding this^ Guel& and Ghibellines^ the ascen- 
dant party and the exiles, with followers or without 
them^ all hastened to Turin to meet the Emperor. Many 
of the Italians, who were thus collected there, advised 
that none of the exiles should be recalled before the 
coronation; but the Emperor's northern subjects were 
more impartial, and advised a contrary proceeding. And 
the honest German followed the latter advice; it was 
what he had always intended to do, and he began im- 
mediately by these two provisions : namely, to recall the 
exiles of all parties, and to place Imperial Vicars in all 
the cities. It had been an old practice to place Im|)erial 
or lloyal Vicars in the cities. Charles of Naples, at the 
time of the great power of Anjou, had done it to a great 
extent^ taking on himself the signoria or supremacy of 
the cities, and afterwards exercising it by these magis- 
trates or Vicars, without a Podest^, or with Podest^ 
placed under them. But Henry's Vicars differed from 
these; for the Emperor, possessing the rights of the 
Empire, did not inquire that the supremacy of the 
cities shoidd be given up to him. Tlius these Imperial 
Vicars were more and less than the Royal ones; they 
possessed more right and less power, because, instead of 
exercising like those of Charles a new authority which 
had been voluntarily given up to them, they were merely 
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supported by the ancient but weakened power of the 
Empire. Henry^s innovation^ though at first it might 
have excited some alarm^ was in fact merely a change of 
title; for those who ruled in the cities^ under the names 
of Podestit or Captain of the People^ now assumed the 
new title of Vicar, and continued equally in power. Thus 
it had always happened. Frederick Barbarossa dis- 
missed the Consuls, freely elected by the towns, and 
placed in them others approved of by himself; but these 
Imperial Consuls acted more for the interests of the city 
than for those of the Empire. Frederick then, and after- 
wards his grandson Frederick II., substituted PodesthA 
for Consuls; but the Podest^ soon became citizen 
magistrates opposed to the Emperors, and afterwards 
became tyrants themselves. Henry now put Vicars in 
their place, but they also equally became independent 
tyrants; and in the following century the title of Duke, 
given by the Emperors to several new Princes, had the 
same effect and the same result. 

Leaving Turin, and visiting one city after another, the 
good Emperor placed Vicars in all, and restored every- 
where the Quclf exiles to the Ohibclliiio cities, and tlio 
Ghibelline exiles to the Guelf cities. He visited Chieri, 
Asti, Casale, Vercelli, Novara, and at last arrived at 
Milan, where, notwithstanding some secret and slight 
opposition on the part of the Torriani, the chiefe of the 
Guelf party there, the iron crown was placed on his head 
on the day of the Epiphany, 1811. He received there the 
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oatli of aUegianoe from almost all the cities except.Genoa, 
Florence^ and Venice^ and he sent Vicars and Ghibelline 
exiles to Como and Mantua, and Guelfs into BresGia^ 
Piacenza^ Bologna^ and other Ghibelline cities. In 
Verona the Ghibellines (directed probably by the Sea- 
ligers) refused to receive the San Boni&zios, the old 
chiefs of the Guelf party, of tliat city*. 

Henry now believed he had established peace in Lom- 
bardy, and wishing that it should be maintained in this 
quiet state during his journey to Bome, he proposed to 
take along with him twenly-five Guelf and twenty-five 
Ghibelline hostages^ each named by the opposite party ; 
ho also proposed to make the Count of Savoy Vicar 
General of Lombardy. But amid these selections of 
hostages disputes arosOj and there was a difiiculty also in 
raising money to pay the expenses of the Vicar General ; 
suspicion fell at once on both the Visconti and the 
Torriani^ the chie& of the Ghibellines and Guel& at 
Milan ; but the Visconti having exculpated themselves, 
the whole suspicion rested on the Tcnriani, who were 
expelled from that dty^ where they had in the preceding 
century so often governed, and they never more returned 
to it. The Visconti succeeded to their power^ and the 
GliibcUine party reigned undisputed in Milan ; this was 
the most lasting dliange that ensued from Henry's 
journey t* Tlie principal Guelf cities of Lombardy now 
rejected his authority; Cremona, Brescia, and Crenia 

* £p. Butrinto, 887-896. f Hunt. ann. 1811. 
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rose in robcUion^ and expelled the Imperial Vicars and 
the Ghibelline^, who had been so lately restored to their 
native cities ; Lodi merely expelled the Qhibellines, and 
retained the Vicar. Henry was at that time, the 11th of 
April, 1311, celebrating Easter at Pavia (Milan being 
nnder an interdict), when he foimd himself obliged to 
support his authority in Lombardy by force of arms; 
he prepared to march against the rebellious cities, espe- 
cially Brescia, but the GhibeUine and Tuscan exiles made 
a great outcry at the prospect of this delay, as they ex- 
pected him in Tuscany; and a few days afterwards we 
find a letter of Dante's, dated the 16th of April, which 
proves that our Poet had already returned to that pro- 
vince, after having, (as it would appear) at some place, we 
know not where, also saluted the good Emperor, the last 
hope of the exiles. 

* Ep. Butrinto, 890-808. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DANTE'S RETURN INTO ITALY.— DIATU OF IIENRY VII. 

Apbil, 1311 — ^AuouBT, 1314. 

He oomes ia seavoh of Libertrjr i how dear 
She is, he knows who U£) for her reeign'd. 

Purgatorio^ c. 1, v. 71, 72. 

Boccaccio^ after liaving spoken of Dante^s residence at 
Paris, continues to relate that, " Hearing that Henry of 
Germany had set out to subdue Italy, a portion of which 
had rebelled against his Majesty^, and that he was 
already laying siege to Brescia with a great force, he, 
Dante, judging Arom many reasons that the Emperor 
would 1)0 tlie conqueror, began to entertain ho|)cs that 
tlirough Henry's power and justice he might be restored 
to Florence, although he knew that city was his enemy. 
Tlierefore Dante, having recrossed the Alps, miited liim- 

* Tlio title of Majetttf given liore by an author of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to the Emperor King, shows those to be in the wrong who suppose 
it to be an innovation of the sixteenth century. See also Dante's letter* 
furtlicr on. 
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self with many of the enemies of the Florentines and of 
their party; and they with embassies and letters endea- 
voured to withdraw the Emperor fir om the siege of Brescia, 
in order that he might lay siege to Florence, as the most 
important of his enemies, showing him that if she were 
conquered little or no trouble would remain to him, and 
he would speedily obtain possession and dominion over 
the whole of Italy*/' 

TIius Boccaccio assigns Dante's return from France 
to the time of the siege of Brescia, which is not possible, 
since oiu* Poet writes from the founts of the Amo on the 
16th of April, when Henry had scarcely left Pavia. But 
we must infer that it was probable that he had only lately 
returned to Italy ; for it appears by liis letter that he 
must have seen Henry in one of those cities of Piedmont 
or Lombardy which the Emperor had already visited, 
and that there Dante had united himself with his com- 
paiuons in exile. 

This letter has come down to us both in its original 
Latin and in an old translation into the vulgar tongue -f, 
the superscription of which is as follows : — 

''To the most glorious and most happy victor, and 
only Lord, Messer Arrigo, by Divine Providence King of 

* Boccaccio, Vita di Danto, p. 87. 

t Of this ronmrkablo opistlo wo liad only an Italian Torsion, until tlio 
original Latin was discovered not many yean since in the Library of St. 
Mark. It appears that even the most learned men of that time had not 
attained to a correct taste in Latin composition, but still imitated the 
bad models of the later Empire. (Tbaksl.) 
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the Romans and ever August*, his most devoted Dautc 
Alighieri (a Florentine, and undeservedly banished), and 
all Tuscans universally who desire peace, kiss the earth 
before your feet/' 

And here there is no doubt, according to the words of 
lloccsiccio, that Dante wrote not only in the name of the 
Tuscan exiles, but was commissioned by them to do so. 
He says in substance that their expulsion had been un- 
just, and that they had hitherto rested their hopes on 
Henry ; but now it was said that he had been delaying or 
was turning back. '^ Nevertheless we hope and believe 
in thee, afiSrming that thou art the minister of (rod, and 
the son of the Church, and one who will promote the 
glory of Rome. Therefore I, who write as well for my- 
self as for others, saw thy most benign countenance, and 
heard thy most gracious words, as were befitting the im- 
|x;rial majesty when my hands touched thy feet, and my 
lips paid their just debt, when my spirit exulted within 
me. But we marvel that thou tarriest so inertly, and, 
already victorious, tliat thou lingerest longer in the valley 
of the Po, aud tliat thou shouldest abandon Tuscany and 
leave her and forget her. For if thou decidest that 
around the confines of Lombardy are encircling districts 
sufficient to defend the Empire, this is not exactly as we 
think; for the glorious government of the Romans is 
not limited to the confines of Italy,'' etc. 

* In the original Latin the word is Auguttus^ in the Italian translation 
accrescUore. (Tbansl.) 
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Then he brings forward examples^ and^ among others^ 
quotes the words Curio makes use of to Caesar^ to induce 
him to pass the Rubicon, — ^those same words for which 
Dante punishes Curio by placing liim in Hell*. He then 
continues: — "Thus during the winter thou tarriest at 
Milan, and thou dost suppose by cutting off its heads 
that thou wilt destroy this most poisonous of Hydras. . . 
What wilt thou proclaim that thou hast done, O sole 
Prince of the world ? When thou shalt have bent the 
neck of contumacious Cremona, will not the sudden 
frenzy fly to Brescia or Pavia ? Yes, certainly it will do 
so. When in the same manner these cities shall have 
been pimished, immediately will another frenzy kindle in 
Vercelli or JJcrgamo, or elsewhere ; and thou wilt have 
continually to do thus, imtil thou hast obliterated the 
original cause of this loathsome disease and torn out the 
root of so much error. Then will the stinging branches 
dry up along with the trunk. My Lord, thou art the most 
excellent prince of princes, and yet thou dost not com- 
prehend at a glance from thy lofty eminence, where the 
Fox from whence proceeds this filth cowers safe from the 
pursuit of the hunters. Tliis crafty beast drinks not in 
the flowing Po, nor in thy Tiber, but his frauds continue 
to poison the waters of the river Arno. And i)erha{)s 

* See Inferno, o. 28, v. 97-102. Curio's speech, according to Dante, 
is " Che ilfomito sempre con danno V attender sofferte** (The man pre- 
pared always with injury endured delay.) Garlyle's Translation of 
Dante. (Tbansl.) 
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thou dost not know it f Florence is the name of this 
deadly monster. This is the viper which tears the en- 
trails of its mother"^ ; this is the sick sheep whose infec- 
tion contaminates the flock of its lord; this is the impa- 
tient Amata who^ having refused the fated marriage^ feared 
not to espouse her daughter to one forhidden hy the 
fates f. . * • Truly she seeks to tear her mother with the 
ferocity of a viper. . . . Truly she breathes vile exhalations, 
spreading contagion from whence the sheep near and far 
sicken. . . . Truly she contradicts the ordinances of Qod, 
adoring the idol of her own will, insomuch that, having 
scorned her own legitimate king, the frantic one is not 
ashamed to treat with a king not her own for condi- 
tions which- are not in his power Tlicn tarry 

no longer Tlie Philistines will fly and Israel will 

l)c free. Then our inlieritance, for the loss of which we 
incessantly weep, will be immediately restored to us. 
For as now, recollecting that we belong to holy Jeru- 
salem and are in Babylon as exiles, we weep, so then 
misery and confusion will pass away from us, when we 
are again citizens and inhale peace and joy Writ- 
ten in Tuscany, near the foimts of the Amo, on the 
16th day of the month of April, 1811, the first year of 

* Thii) Buporstition about the young yipor ia rocorded in Sir Tkonuw 
lin>wirH ICnquiricti into Vulgar and Common Erroni. " From liencc," 
\ui Buyd, " is commonly assigned the reason why the Uomans punished 
parricides by cbowning them in a sack with a yiper." (Tbanbl.) 

f Amata, the mother of Lavinia, who wished to marry her daughter 
to Tumus instead of to ^neas. See Virgil's ^noid, book xii. (Tbanbl.) 
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the progress to Italy of the divine and most happy 
Henry*/' 

I do not know what valid excuse I can make for 
Dante's urging a foreign prince to march against his 
native city : let us lament it and pass on. 

The source of the Amo being near Porciano, wliich 
belonged to the Counts Guidi, the author of the Veltro 
conjectures that a tradition current in these districts may 
be referred to this time ; which is, that Dante was de- 
tained in the great Tower of Porciano. " The peasant 
belonging to any of the neighbouring places, on being 
questioned, always answers that Dante was confined here; 
a recent inscription at the foot of the tower attests this 
ancient tradition, assigning to the fact an impossible 
cause, the battle of Campaldinot.'^ The same author 
supposes that the Counts Ouidi imprisoned the impru- 
dent poet, either to avenge hia attacks against their kin- 
dred in the Inferno, or because, though Ghibellines, they 
did not venture to sanction this premature appeal to 
Henry, who was still at a distance. And tliis conjecture 
appears to me to be confirmed by the indefinite date. 
In Ihiscany at the fourUs of the Amo, which points out 
an uncertain and secret residence. Some however read 
this date In Toscanella by the founts of Martha, which 
reading does not appear to us correct. It is not a ques- 
tion however of any importance %. 

• Witte, Dantin Epis. vi. p. 27, etc. + Veltro, p. 123. 

% Noti de Bomanifl, alia Vita di Dante ; Ediz. Min. torn. t. p. IIS, 

VOL. II. H 
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But Henry's lingering in Lombardy^ to subdue the 
rebellious cities there^ and the respite thus given to Flo- 
rence^ which was at that time ill prepared for his recep- 
tion^ is brought forward not only by Dante and his 
biographers^ but by the contemporary Florentine histo- 
rians^ as the cause of the Emjicror's ill success when he 
at lust came southwards. In wars against entire })opula- 
tions towns must not ho neglected, us fortresses may bo 
passed by in wars in which armies are alone engaged. In 
our own days this was experienced by Napoleon in Spain. 
And certainly these rough but not inexperienced German 
warriors of Henry VII. acted prudently in refusing, 
at the demand of exiles, to proceed incautiously south- 
wards in the peninsula, leaving in their rear Lodi, 
Cremona, Crema, and Brescia, which cities were in 
revolt. 

At any rate Ilcnry, after having passed Easter in Pavia, 
left it on the 17th of April, 1311, the day after the date 
of Dante's letter, and put down all the lesser insurrec- 
tions, not without some trouble, nor without being obliged 
to inflict pmiishmcnts, from which he had hitherto ab- 
stained, but at least without having had recourse to arms. 
But against Brescia he was obliged to take the field, and 
to come to open war. This war began in May, lasted 
four months, and became very fierce. In one sally Bru- 
sato, the chief of the Guel&, and at that time of the city, 
was taken prisoner ; he was a man of valour, but as his 
restoration to the city had been owing to Henry, who had 
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forced the Ghibellines to receive him"*^, his conduct now 
in opposing the Emperor was considered gross ingrati- 
tude^ and he was torn to pieces in the German camp. 
The besieged replied by reciprocal cruelties. So it went 
on, the Germans insisting upon the rights of the Empire, 
the Italians on those of liberty ; and they each considered 
them equally indisputable, the Germans accusing the 
Italians of treason, the Italians the Germans of oppres- 
sion. Fortimately the tlirce Cardinal Legates interfered. 
Tliese were in the suite of the King of the Romans, in 
order tliat they might crown him when he reached Rome. 
Tlirough their intervention the town surrendered, on the 
24th of September, and received no other punishment 
except the razing of its walls and a fine in money. In 
it as usual Henry placed a Vicar, wlio is said by some to 
have been Giberto da Corrcggio, and by others MorocUo 
Malaspinaf. If the last, it could not have been Mo- 
roello the uncle, the powerful Guelf and friend of the 
Florentines, but Moroello the nephew, Dante's friend, 
and probably a Ghibelline. In the neighbouring Verona, 
a little before or a little after this time, the same title 

• Ilonry mado iio oxclusivo profoisions or any xliniitiotion of imHy, but 
admitted chiefs of every faction into his council ; lie promised his favour 
and protection to all. . . . The Guelfs and Ghibellines mutually complained 
of his partiaUty, while calmer people gave him credit for his even justice ; 
but the Guelfs in consequence held back, and the Emperor must have 
soon discovered that the opposite fiKStion were his only real adherents, as 
having everytlung to hope and nothing to fear from his protection. — Na- 
pier's Florentine History, vol. L pp. 415, 417. (Teansl.) 

t Murat. Ann. 1311. Gerini. 

b2 
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was given to Caiio dclla Scala ; by the early death of liis 
brother Alboin^ he remamed the sole lord of that state, 
and became afterwards the chief of the Ghibellines of 
Lombardy ; he was a great and most generous prince^ at 
whose court we shall find^ along with others^ our distin- 
guished exile. 

From Brescia, by Cremona, Piacenza, Pavia, and Tor- 
toua, llcnry amvcd at Qcnoa in Novcml)cr, on his way 
to Tuscany, whither Robert, King of Naples, was send- 
ing liis emissaries and stirring up the cities. Bologna 
and Florence prepared openly for hostilities, and Sieima 
temporized. It was now that Florence took the most 
prominent part. It is imj)ossible not to admire in tlieso 
trauHuctions the constancy, boldness, or, if we like to 
give it that name, the pride of the Florentuics. Tliough 
numerous embassies were sent to Henry to Ijausanne 
and Milan, Florence never sent one. And to the first em- 
bassy which the Emperor sent to her, Betto Brunellcschi 
replied, on the part of the magistracy {Signoria), that the 
Florentines never bowed their heads to any master*. 
Henry sent a second embassy to them from Tortona, an 
account of which is given by the Bishop of Butrinto, 
who belonged to it, but it was not even allowed to enter 
the city. Notwithstanding, even as early as the 26th of 
April, Florence recalled some of her exiles ; and on the 
6th of September it appears she proclaimed a second 
amnesty t^ but an amnesty of that sort which is rendered 

• Diiio Com. p. 165. Villani, p. 448. t ViUaiii, p. 462. 
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vain by its numerous exceptions. Four hundred and 
twenty-nine persons or families were excepted, and among 
these was included Dante*. In our more advanced state 
of civilization we should have admired the Florentines 
more, had they admitted the exiles, whom the good Em- 
peror wished everywhere to restore to their native cities, 
and had only excluded his Vicars, by whose admission he 
infringed the treaty of Constance and the rights yielded 
by so many emperors, or bought by the blood of their 
ancestors ; but at any rate it was only owing to this re- 
sistance of Florence, that a government so contrary to 
treaties and to their ancient liberty was not quietly 
established throughout all the Italian cities; Florence 
was on this occasion the citadel of Italy. We will not 
allow our judgement to be dazzled by Dante's glory, — 
he undoubtedly then belonged to the less glorious side. 
And great as he was, and dear as he is to us, how much 
more would he have been, if, instead of those Hymns to 
the Eagle and others of the same description which we 
find in his Divina Commedia, he had employed the magic 
powers of his verse in immortalising the firm, noble, yet 
little known resistance of his native country to foreign 
rule. 

Henry's ambassadors, who were not able to enter either 
Florence or Bologna, were at first received in the castles 
of the Counts Ouidi, and afterwards by other nobles who 
had not so openly declared themselves Ohibellines. These 

• Veltro, p. 126. 
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ambassadors everywhere cited the lords in person^ and 
the cities by their syndics or commissaries^ to appear 
before the King of the Romans. The more timid peti- 
tioned to await his arrival at Pisa before they appeared 
before him^ but the greatest proportion met him at Genoa, 
and among these was Uguccione della Faggiola"^. Tliither 
undoubtedly proceeded many of the exiles who had been 
excei)tcd from the amnesty. Danto si)ont part of the 
year 1311 at Porli, according to Pelegrino Calvi, who is 
said to have copied a letter of his^ written in the name of 
the Florentine exiles^ to Cane della Scala^ in which the 
want of success Henry's ambassadors met with from 
the Florentines is related f. From Forli it seems that 
Dante went^ with Uguccione and the other exiles^ to 
Genoa. But the Genoese had been censured by him 
towards the end of the Inferno^ where he redoubles his 
invectives against the cities of Italy; and among the 
Genoese^ Branca Doria^ now very powerful and almost 
lord of Genoa^ had l)een especially vilified by an inven- 
tion perhaps the most horrible that had ever been created 
by Dante's ire. Tlie Poet places Branca while he is yet 
alive and great in the deepest abyss of hell^ the Ptolo- 
m'di'dXf an^ong those who had been traitors to their own 

• Kp. Butr. pp. 908-911. Veltro. f Veltro, p. 125. 

X Tlie Ptolomma takos iU name from PtolomsuB, who liad abundance 
of bilvcr and gold and made a groat banquet for his &ther-in-law, Simon 
the higli-prieet, and his two boub ; and when Simon and his sons had 
drunk largely, "treacherously slew them in the banqueting -place.*' 
1 Maccab. xvi. 11. (Tkaksl.) 
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kindred, for having, it was said, murdered liis own father- 
in-law, Michael Zanche ; while in Branca^s living body 
a demon is supposed to have taken up his abode. Dante 
thus replies to atiother sinner, a friar, Albcrigo of Faenza, 
who had named Doria to him : — 

Then I : " Thou fain would'st dupe me, as I guess, 
For Branca d'Oria surely is not dead, 
But eats, and drinks, and sleeps, and dons his dress.*' 

" Ere to the trench above of Malobrancho, 
Where always boils the adliesive pitch," he said, 
" Had yet arrived the hapless Michael Zanche, 

Til is d*Oria*s form the devil did assume ; 
His kinsman too — leagued in the treacherous plot — 
Shared also in his miserable doom." 



Ah, Genoese, of honesty devoid ! 

So base your city, so replete with guile, 

Why are ye not at one fell swoop dcstroy'd P 
For with llomogna's spirit most accurst*, 

A countryman of yours I found — so vile. 

That in Cocytus is his soul immersed. 
Though bodily he lives on earth the while. 

Irfemo, c. 33, v. 139-147 ; v. 151-157. 

In pardoning these attacks this great city would have 
shown more greatness of mind ; for it is said that Branca 
Doria and some other Genoese, exasperated by these 
invectives, avenged themselves by serious outrages on the 
satiric Poet during his residence in their city. If this 
was the case, it must have been at this time, when he 

* Alberigo of Faenza, one of the jovial friars, who treacherously mur- 
dered two of his kindred. 
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visited Genoa with his old friend Uguccione and the 
other exiles*. 

In the meanwhile the preparations for war made hy 
King Robert and the Tuscans rekindled the revolts in 
Lombardy, which had been only half suppressedf. Wliile 
Henry was at Genoa or Pisa^ at which last city he arrived 
by sea on the 6th of March^ 1312^ Casale^ Asti^ Farma^ 
Pavia^ Novara^ Yercelli^ Reggio^ Cremona^ and Padua^ all 
rebelled against the Vicars who had been set over them^ 
or attacked the exiles who had been introduced into their 
walls by force. Nor on that account did Henry delay 
his journey to Rome. The principal object the Emperors 
had in these joui*neys was to assume tlie royal crown at 
Milan and the iiu})crial one at Rome. It had become a 
vain o))jcct^ for so many rebellions had degraded these two 
crowns ; and however difficidt it was sometimes to obtain 
tlicm^ it was always still more difficidt to make the pos- 
session of them of any avail. Henry left Pisa and^ pass- 
ing through Viterbo, reached Rome on the 7th of May. 
Here King Robert began to offer open resistance to 
liim^ having endeavoured with his troops to prevent 
him passing the Ponte Molle^ and holding possession of 
part of the city^ even the Vatican itself. Henry caused 
liimself therefore to be crowned in the Lateran by the 
Po^ic^s legates^ the Pope being secretly the friend of 
Robert. All this complication of circumstances is de- 

* Yeltro, p. 130. Arrivab. torn, i p. 408. 
t Mur. Ann. 1311, 1312. £p. Butr. p. 907. 
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tcribcd in a lively maimer by the Bishop of Butrinto. 
Hemy^B coronation took place on the 29th of June^ 
1312^ the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul; and on the 
same day he betrothed one of his daughters to Peter of 
Arragon, the son of Frederick, King of Sicily. But the 
warfare both in the city and in its outskirts was so much 
to the disadvantage of the new Emperor, that on the 
20th of July he retired to Tivoli. 

At last, in August, yielding to the entreaties and hopes 
of the Florentine exiles, he advanced into Tuscany. He 
arrived at Arczzo, which had always been GhibcUine, 
and thus friendly to him ; for the vision that the Emperor 
had indulged of being the friend of all parties had now 
entirely vanished. From thence he entered into the 
Florentine territories, and took Montevarchi, San Gio- 
varuii, and Fighinc: he met at Ancisa the army of 
Florence, repulsed it, and on the 19th encamped iKjforc 
the city. The Germans and their Italian and Tuscan 
allies, encouraged and led on by the banished citizens, 
laid waste the beautiful district surrounding Florence. 
The Florentines, though stronger in numbers, did not 
sally forth, but held out steadily, and that was sufficient. 
Having remained there tlu'ce months the Emperor retired 
to San Casciano on the 31st October, and on the 6th 
January to Poggibonsi, where he stopped to rebuild a 
fortress, which he named Castello Imperiale ; on the 6th 
March he withdrew to Pisa, where, having abandoned 
aU hopes of subduing Florence, he turned his arms, as if 

h8 
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he had been a petty Italian princei agabist the territory 
and fortresses of Lucca. Thus Florence by her firmneds^ 
which is the least dazzling but the most useM of political 
virtues, had perhaps been the means of saving Italy from 
returning to her ancient subjection'^. 

But before proceeding further I must do justice to 
Dante. It often happens that a State may be pursuing 
the right and just path in its general politics^ and yet 
may commit great personal injustice. Dante's first 
condemnation was unjust ; and it was not firmness, but 
obstinacy, which prevented the Kepublic from granting 
his praycra, when he first entreated that he might be 
restored to his country. Hence arose his generous and 
just indignation^ but an indignation which i)er]uips ex* 
cecdcd its proper bounds in the violence of its expres- 
sion, lliis subjected liim to fresh injustice — firat, in the 
confirmation of Iiis sentence of exile, and secondly in 
his exclusion from the amnesty. But Dante, though he 
gave himself free license in language, went no further, 
and did not take up arms against his coimtry. Of this 
he himscK boasted, and with reason; and Leonardo 
Arctino mentions the fact. Leonardo, after having 
spoken of Dante's attempts to be restored to his coun- 
try by conciliatory measures, says : ^' Wliile he was 
liOping to receive pardon, and thus to return, Henry of 
Luxemburg was elected Emperor. Hopes of some great 
)x)litical change Vere awakened throughout the whole 

* Murat. AJDta. an. 1812, 1818. Yeltro, p. 181. 
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of Italy, first by this election, and afterwards by Ilonry's 
crossing the Alps ; and Dante could not persevere in his 
resolution of awaiting his restoration as a favour; but 
rousing himself in a haughty spirit, he began to revile 
those who ruled the city, calling them wicked villains, 
and threatening them with just vengeance from the 
power of the Emperor, from whom he said it was evi- 
dent that they could not escape. Notwithstanding this 
he held his country in such reverence, that, when the 
Emperor advanced against Florence, and encamped close 
to her gates, Dante could not bear to be there, accord- 
ing as he himself writes, although he had encouraged 
Henry to come*/' And we may still further conjecture 
that Dante's noble soul was not less generous than those 
of some exiles of our own days, and tliat he perhaps 
rejoiced, and at least prided himself, in the glory of his 
ungrateful country, of that country which had the folly 
to reject her greatest citizen. 

The Emperor, whose virtue and valour were of so 
little avail, soon after his discomfitures at Rome and 
Florence closed his stay in Italy with his life. Wliile 
he was at Pisa, or rather earlier, he sent Uguccione dellik 
Faggiola as his Vicar to Genoa, for even the powerful 
Genoa submitted to receive a Vicar. It seems that 
Uguccione had accompanied him during this year, and 
he. certainly was at the siege of Florence f. In Pisa 
Henry placed Francesco Ubaldini in the same office. 

* Leon. Aret., p. 58. f Veltro, p. 132. 
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Francesco belonged to the family of the Archbishop 
Ruggieri, and was the friend of Uguccione. Tlie Em- 
peror, pursuing his system of impartiality — an impar- 
tiality very meritorious in those times — ^withdrew Guel- 
fiiccio from his long captivity, and restored Matteo della 
Gherardesca to his country; both were grandsons of 
Count Ugolino. lie then prepared to oppose Ilobert 
King of Apulia, whom he had declared the enemy of 
the Empire, and whom Morence and Lucca had chosen 
as their lord for five years. Frederick of Arragon as- 
sisted the Emperor niith a naval armament, and the 
Ghibellines lent him some assistance, but it was but 
small, as they were all hard pressed by their GueK 
neighbours. So on the 5th of August Henry set forth, 
and proceeded through the Tuscan Maremma as far as 
Buonconvento, near Sienna. There, on the 24th of the 
same month, he died of the disease which usually attends 
northern armies, and which had already cut ofi* many of 
his men ; he had been suiFering from it for some time, 
and it was probably augmented by the pestilential air 
of those marshes. His death was attributed to poison, 
as if there were no other causes for sickness and death. 
His body was borne through the desert Maremma by 
the sorrowing and dismayed Ghibellines, and was carried 
to Pisa*. Frederick King of Sicily arriving at that city 
by sea, the Pisans ofiered him the lordship of it ; but he 

* Henry of Luxemburg's tomb is in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 

(T&AN8L.) 
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shrunk from the honour^ and they therefore bestowed it 
on Ugueeione*, who made Pisa for a time the centre of 
his operations while he was rising to higher fortunes. 

We have no trace of Dante since we left him at 
Genoa, but he probably accompanied the ErajKiror on 
his first visit to Pisa, and he remained there, or with the 
Malaspini in the Lunigiana, while Henry passed succes- 
sively to Rome, the neighbourhood of Florence, Pisa, 
and Buonconvento. At Pisa Dante might have become 
acquainted with Frederick of Arragon, to whom he first 
intended to dedicate the third part of his great Poem ; 
but that sovereign's too prudent rejection of the lord- 
ship of Pisa, and thus of the position of leader of the 
Tuscan Ghibellincs, must have excited Dante's scorn, 
and he may on that account have deprived him of the 
honour of a dedication, and was also perhaps induced to 
use those invectives against Frederick which we fiud 
in the Commedia. Dante, on the other hand, wept for 
the early end of the good Henry of Luxemburg; and 
after the lapse of two centuries his grief on this occasion 
has been represented in a picture of Lucas of Leyden'sf. 
In his later writings he bears these events religiously in 
mind. In the seventeenth canto of the Paradise, speak- 
ing incidentally of the years preceding 1312 and 1313, he 
refers thus to them — 

" But before the Guscon deceived the mighty Henry.** 

Panzdiso, c. 17, v. 82. 
• Villani, pp. 468-470. f Veltro, p. 186. 
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Tliiis censuring in strong terms the double dealings of 
Clement V. The Poet^ who imagines his ascent to 
Paradise to take place in the year 1300^ not being able 
to place at that time in its empyreum, or highest region, 
the soul of his favourite Emperor, because Henry lived 
on earth so many years after that date, prepares for him 
a separate throne, and makes Beatrice point it out, thus 
taking an opportunity of lashing Clement and praising 
Henry. 

See the vast number of these snow-white dresses ! 
See how extensive is our city — see 

Our benches are so nearly occupied 

That few new comers may admitted be. 
Tn that great scat whereon the lofty crown 

Holds in attracted gaze thy wondering eye, 

Ere to this marriage sup^ter thou sit down, 
Slioll bo enthroned unporial Henry, who 

Will come to re-establish Italy, 

But ill'dupotedfor regulations new, 
Tlio blind desire that constitutes your curse 

Hath mode you like the infant babe, who dies 

Of hunger, and yet drives away the nurae ; 
And such a pontiff then your Church shall sway, 

That he by open arms and subtleties 

The efforts of great Henry shall gainsay. 
But from his holy office soon shall God 

Expel, and drive him down to that foul place 

Wliere Simon Magus hath his curst abode — 
To depth profounder thrusting Boniface. 

ParadUo, o. 30, v. 128-143. 

Dante was not, as we see, ignorant of the general 
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aversion of the Italians to the Emperor, which lie com- 
pares to that of a child driving away its nurse. But the 
comparison was even more complete than the Poet in- 
tended. Italy was completely weaned from the Emperors, 
nor was she ever again better disposed to receive them. 
When, two centuries later, Charles V. acquired great 
power in that peninsida, he possessed it less as Emperor 
than as the sovereign of powerful states within her 
frontiers. 

Another tribute of veneration which Dante paid to 
Henry was the book he wrote called the Monarchia, 
whicli he had then begun, and had intended to cUulicatc 
to him. As it was not finished at the time of Henry^s 
death, he dedicated it to Louis of Bavaria, one of the two 
emperors who, after fourteen months of interregnum, 
were elected to succeed him, the other being Frederick, 
the sou of Albert of Austria. But as the book must 
have been at this time considerably advanced, and parti- 
cularly refers to Dante's opinions concerning this period, 
we shall here give a brief account of it, as we have already 
done of his other works. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE HONABOniA. 

About 1314. 

There, 'nenth the shade hii saored pinionB* cast, 
Passing from hand to hand, the worid he sway'd. 

Pomiiuro, 0. 6| T. 7, ft. 

I WISH it were possible for me to insert here the whole 
book of the Monorchia, and that my readers would have 
patience to read it; for it would alone be sufficient to 
convince them of the strange aberrations which belonged 
to the spirit of Ghi1)cllinism^ and how much a lofty mind 
may lie carried away by a false assumption; and how 
Dante, being thus carried away, was yet checked by his 
native moderation, or rather by the associations and 
habits of his youth, and as it were by his Guclfic blood 
and spiritf. Tlie Monarchia is far from being one of 

• 'Iluj Eiiglo. 

t I hi&vu followrud the quarto edition of Venice, 1738, in wliieh the 
Monarchia is at t)io end of the foiirt)i volume, wit)i itd pages scparatolj 
numbered, and with two cop[)er-pkteii. The flrst represents the Imperial 
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his finest works^ but it is the most important of them 
all as regards general history. An exposition of the 
opinions of the Ghibellines, made by one who was 
moderate in comparison with the rest of them, shows us 
the least extravagant views of that party ; and, given to 
us by Dante, shows them to us in their best light; 
whence, if these views appear false or mischievous, 
what must have been those of the most violent and 
ignorant of the party? 

With the exception of the scholastic perplexities 
which belonged to the Latin of the fourteenth century, 
nothing can be better than the manner in which this 
book begins; laying down a precept which must bo at 
all times excellent — that every author ought to strive to 
add to the treasure of human knowledge, and thus only 
to treat on subjects of utility wliich have not been before 
discussed. Another precept follows, which is more won- 
derful for his age, namely, that all political speculations 
ought to have for their object what is likely to advance 
the civilization of the human race ; and that to promote 
the development of the intellectual power of the whole 
Imman race ought to be the object of civilization. Not 
even in our own times, in which tliis has been so much 
discussed, has it been more broadly and precisely ex- 
pressed. 

Monarchy enthroned with kings and orowns in chains at its feet, and the 
Church vdth the keys in its hand, upon a less elevated seat, and with 
an air of languor. In the other plate is the Eagle, with two beaks, 
planting its claws upon the globe. 
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But our author soon deviates from the right path. 
The Monarchy which he is endeavouring to promote is 
not that of a king over a particular people; nor does he 
contend for this form of government^ in opposition to 
an aristocracy or a democracy ; for these three forms 
he calls crooked (oblique) and incompatible with liberty. 
The monarchy desired by Dante is universal monarchy*. 
In our own days, when nations are happily constituted 
independently of one another, when nothing is so dear 
to them, nothing on earth so holy, as this nationality, if 
a desire for imiversal monarchy were expressed, it would 
appear to all impossible to effect and almost impious to 
conceive ; but it was not so then. Here we have the 
confession of one of those who were guilty enough to 
desire it, and this is confirmed by the pages of history 
from Charlemagne to Chai*les V. This miiversal mo- 
narchy, the idea of which would in our days be both 
abhorred and ridiculed, was then the object, the wish, 
the imagined right, of the Emperors and their adherents, 
the Imperialists or Ghibellines. 

Our author errs thus in pursuing an imattainable 
object, and passes from one dream to another. lie 
divides the argument into three parts : — 1st. If universal 
monarchy is necessary for the welfare of the human race. 
2nd. If the Roman people have acquired a right to such 
a monarchy. 3rd. If this monarchy, that is the Empire, 
depends immediately from God, or whether there is 

* Sec. 11, p. 19 ; Seo. 2, p. 6. 
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between it and Him some minister or vicar. He follows 
up tliis division in the three books of liis work, and in 
the first proves the necessity of this visionary monarchy 
to establish what is not less visionary, universal peace. 
He goes on to say, because there is only one human race, 
and because the different kingdoms of the earth are only 
parts of the human race, there ought to be a whole, that 
is the Empire; because that is according to the inten- 
tion and in the likeness of God, and in the likeness of 
the heavens, which are all moved by one primum mobile ; 
for this Empire is to decide the disputes between princes ; 
because a universal monarch without neighbours and 
without ambition, is alone capable of dispensing justice, 
bestowing liberty, and being a good ruler ; because that 
which can be done by the labour of one, ought not to 
bo done by that of many. . . . Finally, such rcfwons 
are confinned by this experience, that since the fall of 
the first man until the ftdlness of time, that is until the 
birth of Christ under Augustus, tliis monarchy did not 
e^tist ; but it did then, and has done since. But let us 
remark what moderates in some degree his system, and 
which corrc8i)on(l8 to what we before remarked in his 
letter to Henry : universal monarchy does not exclude 
municipal laws, (we see here the Ouelf and the Italian 
citizen), nor kingdoms, nor the customs of different cli- 
mates. But the author neglects to point out how these 
two contrary principles may be reconciled. 

Th^ liecond book is perhaps still stranger than the 
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first. Tlie right of the Roman people to universal em- 
pire is proved by a grand syllogism, which takes up al- 
most the whole treatise, and runs thus : — 1st. Right or 
jti8 is nothing else than the will of God, which means 
that which God wills. 2nd. It was God's will that the 
Roman people should possess the Empire, since it was 
of all people the most noble and the most virtuous; 
since through it lie i)crfornied miracles; since public 
and miiversal good has always been its object ; since that 
people was by nature ordained to govern; since God 
manifested his judgement in the struggle which took 
place between it and other nations for the Empire. 3rd. 
Therefore, the Roman people had a right to the Empire ; 
if they had not had it, if that Empire had not lieen 
de jure over the whole human race, our Lord Jesus 
Clirist, born under it, and having died by the sentence 
of a judge of that Empire, would not have died by the 
deed of the whole human race, nor consequently in 
expiation of the sin of oiur first father. We may see to 
what absurdities one may be carried by seeking for facts 
to prove a bad argument. Here the truth of a fact is 
proved merely by what followed it, and human redemp- 
tion is allowed to be legitimate and beneficial only to the 
subjects of the Roman Empire. It is difficult to say 
whether the philosophical or religious heresy is here the 
greater. 

We have here besides to remark another error, com- 
bined indeed with the Ghibelline spirit, but distinct firom 
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it. Our land of Italy is the only one in the world which 
boasts of possessing two histories^ two periods of civiliza- 
tion and glory — the one ancient, the other modem. From 
the Romans, tlic founders and possessors of that ancient 
glory, a great part of our present population is descended, 
whence it is natural that we should be proud of them. 
But such a boast to nations, as well as to individuals, is 
liable to two serious dangers ; one of them is, lest this 
ancient glory shoidd be put to shame by a degenerate 
posterity ; the other, which is perhaps the most serious 
danger, is that of falling into an unseasonable imitation 
of manners which belong to another age ; or, still more 
unseasonably, claiming rights which have been cancelled 
by time. The imitation of ancient Rome, tlie absurd, 
pedantic, and childish hopes to restore her power, were 
l)crhaps tlic causes which more than any other have mis- 
led the minds of the Italians, from the fall of the Empire 
in the fifth century imtil our own days. It was this that 
excited the Italian population against Odoacer, against 
Theodoric, and against the Lombards, and prevented the 
Roman and German races from blending into one nation. 
It was this which gave rise to the spurious and ill-omened 
restoration of the Empire, by inducing the Italians to 
attach themselves to Charlemagne, merely because he 
assumed the name of Roman Emperor, which he knew 
well how to use to his own advantage. Afterwards, in the 
times of liberty, of the Commies, and of factions, it was 
this that on either hand caused the extravagant notions 
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of botli Guel& and GliibeUines; the GneUs of Tloi^raioey 
Vciiioc, and pcriiaps of other inferior states^ being led 
on by the vain hope of rivalling the destinies of ancient 
republican Rome; and the Gliibellines, by their other 
drc;ain c»f universal monardiy^ Iierc not merely confcaaod 
but iirudainial by Dante. A citizen of a town wluch 
claimed a Roman origin, Iiimself pretending to it, and 
delighting in the study of the old days of Rome, he 
allowed himself to be carried away by those great names 
and those past glories : we should indeed venerate them, 
but never attempt to revive tliem ; for in whatever man- 
ner we might attempt it, such an attempt would be both 
injurious and foolish. I repeat it, dreams lead us astray 
from reality, and the more so as they are more attnu^tive. 
The third book treats of the immediate deiiendenoe of 
the universal monarchy or Roman Empire on Gocl, and 
of its indeixrndcnoc of the Pope. Our author Ik^iis by 
assuming as a principle that God does not will that which 
is repugiuuit to the iutentions of nature; he says further, 
that the Roman Pontiffs Imve throe sorts of adversaries^ — 
the Greeks from their zeal, the partizans of the Church 
(that is the Guclfs) firom their cupidity, and the Deere- 
talists*. Tlien he goes on to combat those arguments 
that are contrary to his propositions, which are these : — 



* TtAi; deerelalet i\s ilic diX3tx» of the V<sfic^ aud may be tlefinod u 
doLUkiuii* <j( the i'upM in eockxiiifttkal matten of law. ^Graiiaui IKickC 
I^mjx I.) The Dcx-reuJistj were those who ooUcx^Uid tlic deeret^Uet. 
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Tliat God made two luminaries^ the greater and the 
lesser ; that Levi was the elder brother of Judah ; that 
Samuel raised and deposed Said; that incense and gold 
were offered up by the three Magi Kings ; that Christ 
used these words to Peter, that whatever he should bind 
or loose on earth should be bound or loosed in heaven ; 
that two swords were presented to our Lord by Peter; 
that Constantino* bestowed temporal power on the Pope; 
and that Pope Adrian conferred upon Charlemagne the 
office of advocate of the Church and the Empire. From 
these he passes to his iK)sitive proofs, which are : — That 
the Empire existed before the Chiu'ch ; that the Church 
possesses no authority over the Empire from God, nor 
from herself, nor from mankind in general, nor from the 
rulers of the earth ; and that such attributes arc contrary 
to the attributes of the Church; whence he concbidcs 
that the Empire, not depending on God's vicar, and 
it fortiori not on any one else, dei)ends immediately on 
God. But he concludes with these words: — "Which 
truth, derived from the last question, ought not however 
to be taken so strictly, that the Roman Prince should 
not submit in hohio degree to the Iloiimn Pontiff'; this 
mortal felicity being in a certain manner designed for 
immortal felicity. Let Caesar then act towards Peter 
with that reverence which becomes an eldest son to his 
father, in order that, being illuminated by the light of 
paternal grace, he may more powerfully enlighten the 
orb of the earth, over which he is placed by Him alone 
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who is the Governor of aU things spiritual and tern- 
poral/' 

This third part of Dante's work^ which enters into the 
great dispute between the supremacy of the temporal 
and spiritual powers^ is that which occasioned^ as we 
shall see ftirther on^ the condemnatory sentence pro- 
nounced not merely against this book^ but against 
Duntc's memory and mortal remains;' it was this^ at a 
later period^ that brought down fresh ecclesiastical cen- 
sures upon this work, and upon his letter to the Emperor 
Henry. Perhaps a proposition against the Decretalists, 
which appears to l)e directed against tradition in general, 
seemed the most dangerous of all. But we have to do 
with Dante's political heresies, not with his religious 
ones. 

We must here however renew our protestations against 
those attempts to make Dante the precursor, as it were, 
of those Reformers who two centuries later destroyed 
the unity of the Catholic Church. Dante, who so de- 
lighted in unity that he wished vainly to extend it to 
human as well as divine things, — Dante, whose adherence 
to the Roman Church, and especially to the Roman See, 
we perceive in the passage we have just quoted, — Dante, 
who calls the Pope the true key-bearer of heaven, and 
who, while he violently attacks one Pope after another 
in his Commedia, at the same time always declares his 
reverence for the keys of St. Peter. Let us then leave 
off attributing to Dante exaggerations into which he 
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never fell. That the Ghibelline spirit led Gennany on 
step by step to the spirit of the Reformation, I know to 
be now the opinion of several of the German historians* 
and I willingly acquiesce in it. But that Dante foresaw, 
or desired this, or, desiring it, promoted it, or even 
without desiring promoted it, I deny ; and I foimd my 
opinion even on those passages of Dante's works which 
are most hostile to the Popes ; these, understood in their 
true meaning, do indeed desire a restoration of discipline, 
which had agam been much relaxed; but a reform simi- 
lar to what Gregory VII. effected against the Simonists, 
or like that gmded by Providence, and effected by the 
united heads of the Church in its last Council, and not 
by a rcfornintioii, or an outrage against the bride of 
Christ, whom no one venerated more than Dante. 

Let my readers also {)ardou me if I recall to their 
minds two great facts of importance, from Charlemagne 
downwards ; that the Emperors were in part elected and 
crowned by the Popes, and that the election of the Popes 
was partly confirmed by the Emperors. From these 
two facts, two different, or rather opposite claims were 
derived; the Guelfs not only contending for the inde- 
pendence of the Popes, but more or less for the Empe- 
ror's dependence on the Popes ; and the violent Gliibd- 
lines contending not only for the independence of the 
Emperors, but for the dependence of the Popes on the 
Emperors. Tliis last is proved by the many Popes who 

* PrincipaUj Frederick SohlegeL 
VOL. II. 1 
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were either deposed or dueatened with depositioD. Now 
we have here ieen, that if Dante waa snfficieotly a Qbi- 
belline to t"^'"**!" the independence of the Emperon, 
be did not wiab finr the depeoodeuce of the Popes ; bo, if 
we allow him to be a Gbibelline, and even a warm one, 
we miut Btill aoknowledge that he did not belong to the 
most vicdent of that party, Besidea, in the history of 
fnctiona, tbreo tluogi ore to be always durtdngiuBhed; 
whether a man ia said to belong to a party, or rea% 
belongs to it, or professes himself to belong to it, Dante 
was perhaps called a Ghibelline befine be was one ; he 
was one at laat, and too much so ; but he never bdieved 
himself to be one, and he professed not be one, aa we 
ahall sec in due time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PISA.— LUCOi ^THB PURaATOEIO. 

AuaUBT, 1813 — ^NOTBHBBB, 1814. 

Wake into life the deaden*d notes again, 
O je most holj Nine ! since jours I am. 

JPwrgatorio^ c. 1, v. 7, 8. 

But let us leave Dante the waverixig politician — a wa- 
verer, not from low motiyes^ but from passion — and let 
us turn to Dante the courageous exile^ the sublime poct^ 
the man whom adversity rendered more haughty. We 
return to him at Pisa, where we left him; there he pro- 
bably completed or wrote a great part of the Monarchia 
and Purgatorio under the protection of Ugucciono dclla 
Faggiola, who held the lordship of that city after it had 
been so meanly rejected by the King of Sicily. Pisa, 
governed by Uguccione, had, since the death of Henry, 
become the chief Ghibelline city, and showed the same 
courage which was a short time before displayed by Flo- 
rence at the head of the Guelf party. It stood alone 

i2 
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ill northern Italy against Pope Clement V., Robert, 
King of Apulia, Florence, Lucca, and Sienna; but while 
Uguccione was taking defensive measures, by negotiations 
and hostile preparations, fortunately for the Ghibellines 
one of their principal enemies, Clement Y., died, on the 
10th of April, 1314*. 

Clement had already filled the Sacred College with 
Frcncli Cunlinuls. Tliero were only four Italians to lie 
found at the Conclave, which was held imder fatal aus- 
pices at Carpentras in Provence : these were Niccolo da 
Prato, who had been sent by Pope Benedict to the Tus- 
cans in order to establish peace, but had had so little 
success; Napoleon Orsini, who performed the same 
ollicc wilh no 1)cttcr success for Pope Clement ; Francesco 
(luctuui, a relation of Pojk) Boniface j and Pictro Co- 
lonua, whoso family was so inimical to that Pontiff. 
It was to these, and perhaps to a few other Italian Car- 
dinals, that Dante wrote a letter, exhorting them to elect 
an Italian Pope ; he wrote it probably from his retreat 
at Pisa. It is fortunate that this letter is preserved to 
us^ for it seems to complete our notion of his opinions. 
As we have seen by his preceding letter, his great poem, 
and the Monarchia, that he longed for the Emperor to 
come to Rome, so we see here that he also desired, and 
endeavoured to bring about, the return of the Pope to 
that city. Now it is certain that this would not have 
been the wish of a violent Ghibelline ; for although the 

• Veltro, p. 187. 
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Popes had not latterly been the real heads of the Quelf 
party, they certainly took a principal part in it, and their 
return must have undoubtedly strengthened that party. 
We see in Dante^s impartial desire for both the Emperor 
and tlie Pope, that he considered them the legitimate 
rulers of the Italian nation. 

His letter on the present occasion, though it has 
reached us in a mutilated and imperfect condition, is 
more free of those generalities and those far-fetched 
examples which make his other letters depart so widely 
from the practical style of diplomacy, as well as from his 
own noble manner of writing. He begins with an invec- 
tive against the cupidity of the ecclesiastics of his day, 
and also against their studies, as different from those of 
St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Dionysius, 
Daroasccnus, and Bcde ; he makes one exception, Ghc- 
rardino Malaspina, Bishop of Luni, who, like the rest of 
that noble family, must have been certainly Vante's 
friend. He then apologizes for opening his mouth 
upon such scandals, he a simple follower of Christ : ''Am 
I made lo(piacious? you have forced me to it; and you 
should be ashamed to bo admonished from so low a 

quarter, and not from Heaven Keep before your 

eyes the image of Rome, thus deprived of her two lumi- 
naries, sitting alone, and a widow; and tliis above all 
concerns ye, who knew the sacred Tiber in your tender 
years. For although that capital of the Latin people 
should be loved by all Italians, as the common origin of 
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their civilisation^ ye ought especially to venerate her, as 
from her ye derived your being; and if her present 
misery overwhelms the other Italians with sorrow and 
blushes, how much more ought ye to sorrow and blush, 
who were the cause of her sinking into obscurity and 
being partially eclipsed/' 

He then turns his reproaches especially against Orsini, 
and another whom he designates as being at the head of 
the IVastcvcre faction, and by whom he probably meant 
Colomia, and he concludes thus : — ^^ But ye may make 
some amends for tliis, (not that the wound inflicted on 
the apostolic tlirone which has power over heaven and 
earth wOl ever entirely be efiaced,) if ye, that were the 
authors of such enormities, will now fight boldly for the 
bride of Christ, for the throne of the bride, that is Rome, 
for our Italy, or, to speak more frdly, for the city of all 
the pilgrims on earth; when from the arena where ye 
now contend, and where ye are gazed upon by all the 
surrounding nations, even to the shores of the ocean, ye 
may hear the shout of Gloria in ewceUis if ye offer up 
yourselves to glory; and thus the shame of the Gas- 
cons, so greedy of gain and so eager to usurp the glory 
of the Latins, may become an example to posterity 
throughout all ages*/' 

Tlic date of this letter is missing, and it is impossible 
to ascertain with any accuracy the ejuust time when it was 
written, for the Apostolic See was vacant for two years, 

* AntologiA^ torn. 2S, No. 69, p. 67. Witte, Ep. tu. p. 48. 
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imd the election hanging on. We must suppose however 
that it was written during the first months of this inter- 
regnum^ for it was not long before the weakness of the 
Italian Cardinals became manifest ; they were attacked 
in Carpentras by the relations of the late Pope, and by 
those who favoured the election of a Frenchman as his 
successor. The Italian Cardinals deserved Dante's re- 
preaches, as we may see by a letter addressed by Orsini 
to Philip le Bel, in which he confesses their errors ; but 
their repentance was too late. The Conclave of Cardi- 
nals, mostly composed of Frenchmen and all prisoners in 
France, elected a French Pope*. 

Uguccione in the meanwhile, firustrated in his n^o- 
tiations, took up arms against the nearest of his nume- 
rous enemies, and annoyed LuQqa to such a degree, that 
ho obliged her to make i)eace with Pisii^ to restore the 
castles which had been given up to her twenty-five 
years before by Coimt Ugolino, and to re-admit into her 
walls her Ghibelline exiles. Among these exiles was 
Castruccio Castracani, who was then almost the pupil, and 
who became afterwards the successor of Uguccione. The 
re-admission of the adverse exiles was the usual manner 
in which a party acknowledged itself to be vanquished; 
and, as usual, the party thus re-admitted soon expelled 
the opposite side. This caused fighting in Lucca, on the 
14th of June, 1314. Uguccione and the Pisans entered, 

* See the portrait of dement Y. drawn by Mnratoriy Ann. 1814, 
pp. 77-79. 
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and expelled King Robertas Vicar and the Guelfs^ and 
allowed the city to be sacked during eight days. Tt 
contained treasure that Pope Clement had caused to be 
brought there from Rome. Thus Lucca was governed 
by Pisa^ and both Lucca and Pisa by Uguccione. He 
made one of his sons^ Francesco della Faggiola^ Podestk 
of Lucca; while another^ Neri della Faggiola^ made 
himself master of Borgo San Sepolcro. The difficulties 
of the Gliibcllines gave greatness to the family of Uguc- 
cione ; for^ though he was a mere soldier of fortune^ they 
gave themselves up to his control for want of more 
powerful and dignified leaders*. 

And under the protection of his friend^ Dante could 
now have entered Lucca in safety^ although he had at- 
tacked her so violently in his Inferno f. He could not 
have entered it before^ for Lucca had been the fierce 
enemy of Henry VII., the Ghibellines and the Bianchi. 
But having entered it, and resided there, Dante found 
reason to alter his opinion of that city, and to contradict 
the attack he had made on Lucca, at least, among the 
many Italian cities against which he had thimdered in 
his Inferno. Shortly after, or perhaps precisely about the 
close of the year 1314, he ended the Purgatorio, in which 
he introduces that Buonaggiunta of Lucca { of whom we 
have already spoken, and causes him to be pointed out 
with several others, by his (Dante^s) friend Forese : — 

• Mur. Ann. 1814. Veltro, p. 188. f Inferno, o. 21, v. 88-42. 

} Buonaggiunta waa a poet of Lucca. 
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This,'* pointing with his finger to a shade, 
" Is Buonaggiunta the Lacchese.'* 



But as a man who marks, and learns to prize 
One more than other, — ^him of Lucca so 
I mark*d, who kenn'd me with most earnest eyes. 

Some words he mutter'd, and I heard the name 
' Gentucca ' hoarsely murmur'd from that place. 
By Justice parch'd with such a torturing flame*. 

" Spirit," I said, " who seem*st so freely bent 
On sweet communion, let our minds embrace. 
And each from other reap the soul's content." 

He answer'd, " She is bom, who, though still loose 
Hor tresses befi my city shall endear, 
However some may load it with abuse. 

Depart thou then with this prophetic strain ; 
And if my murmuring should confuse thine ear, 
The events themselves will make its meaning plain." 

PwrgatoHo, c 24, v. 19, 20 ; v. 34r48. 

Nothing is known of this Gentucca; wo will not 
enter into a discussion of how much she had been loved 
by Dantc^ and how far he had again been faithless to 
the memory of Beatrice. Let us pass over in silence 
the consolations or errors of the poor exile. 

* Tlio murmur camo from the parohod throat of Buonaggiunta, who waa 
among the smners expiating gluttony by constant hunger. G«ntuoca 
seems to have been a noble and beautiful maiden of Lucca, with whom 
Dante afterwards fell in love during his exile. We must remember the 
date of his visit to Purgatory is supposed to bo in 1300, two yean before 
his exile. (Wright.) 

t Dante's cariosity is excited, and he endeavours to prevail upon 
Buonaggiunta to gratify it ; but he is content to inform him ahcnily 
that this Gentucca is bom, who, though not yet grown up, shall endear 

i8 
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In this same year, ISl^^ cm the 29di ot November, 
died another of Dante's great adverssrieSy Philip le Bd, 
King'of France. We find Philip mentioned as a living 
personage in the last canto of the Pnrgatorio, and we 
are thus better able to ascertain its date, than of any 
other part of the Commedia; for the twenty-fourth 
canto^ in which Lucca is mentioned, could not have been 
written earlier than June, and the thirty-third or last 
canto could not have been written later than November, 
1314. Thus within six months he must have written at 
least ten cantos. The invectives against the Emperor 
Albert^ which we find in the sixth canto, appear to have 
been written before his successor visited Italy in 1310. 
It would seem then that the composition of the Purga- 
torio must have taken up five years, firom 1810 to 1314, 
or even six years. It is probable, I think, that he began 
it in 1309, during his quiet residence at Paris; that he 
continued it during 1310 amid his first hopes of Henry's 
visit, and tlien paused; that he resumed it with firesh 
zeal after that Emperor's death, and finished it during 
tlie last months of 1314. 

The Purgatorio is often not read, or very negligently, 
by many who profess themselves to be Dante's admirers, 
from having read Francesca, or Ugolino, or at most the 
whole Inferno ; but the Purgatorio, taking it altogether, 

to )iim tlie city of Lucca, however infajnous for its peculators. Gary 
traiulatos the forty -third verse more literally by ** Woman is hom^ whose 
brow no wimjpU shades yet" fTBiUf SL.) 
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18 perhaps the most beautifiil part of the Divina Corn- 
media^ or that at least which exemplifies the best^ the 
most beautiful part of Dante's character^ his love. The 
Inferno, which is almost entirely composed of wrath and 
horror, was a subject very much adapted to Dante's 
genius ; but the great attribute of a truly poetical mind 
is variety, and a susceptibility to fed and express difier- 
ent passions, — ^above aU, that of Love, which is our con- 
solation here below, and will hereafter render us perfect. 
Dante had now issued from the gloom of the infernal 
abyss, into the light, and sun, and hopes of Purgatory ; 
in his real existence he. had abandoned the thoughts of 
his ungrateful coimtry and her factions, and was cherish- 
ing hopes of peace and repose, as is natural to an exile 
treading a foreign land. Thus, in the first verses of the 
Purgatorio, he enters on a new song of love, assumes a 
new stylo, full of joy and light, which he continues with 
some few exceptions to the end of Ids poem. There are 
numerous beautiful episodes in the Purgatorio. Here 
Casella sings to him his (Dante's) first canzone of love ; 
here he finds Pia, the unhappy Siennese lady, who died 
in the Maremma, a victim to calumny and jealousy; 
here is the aflectionate meeting between the fellow- 
citizens Yirgil and Sordello ; here we find another friend 
of Dante's, the gentle judge of Gallura, Nino della 
Gherardesca, who speaks reproachfully agamst his wife, 
and sends advice to his daughter ; the miniature painter 
Oderisi, and his pathetic reflections on the vanity of 
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gkny; Forese^ the friend of his youth^ with his tender 
recollections and praises of his affectionate Nella. Be- 
sides these^ there is the passage we have already quoted 
relating to Gentucca and Buonaggiunta^ followed by an 
explanation of what poetry was inspired by love. Hien 
there is his description of the terrestrial Paradise, with 
those charming creations, whatever they may represent, 
Leah and Mathilda; and last of all, and above all, those 
three divine cantos, when he again meets Beatrice, after 
the elapse of ten years, according to the fiction, and in 
reality written twenty-four years after her death*. 

There are numerous and wonderfully varied descrip- 
tions of angels introduced here. This has been pointed 
out by Giiiguene. The belief in angels is one of the 
most delightful and poetical parts of our religion, and 
no Christian poet has given them in so poetical a form 
as Dante has done. Fully to understand and appreciate 
this, we must search in his other works, especially in the 
Vita Nuova and Convito, for the whole system of his 
thoughts concerning these celestial creatures. Dante 
was of all poets, except those in Holy Writ, the furthest 
removed from materialism, and the most wrapt up in 
spiritual contemplations. He saw clearly before him 
the two worlds of matter and spirit reunited^ — inani- 
mate, vegetable, and animated matter, by degrees rising 
in dignity till it reaches man. We, being both matter 

* Purgatorio, Oantoi 2, 6, 6, 8, 11, 28, 24^ 28-32. 
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and spirit^ are^ according to Dante^ as it were^ a link be- 
tween the two worlds : above us are immaterial spirits. 
There is no will and no liberty in matter below us ; there 
is will and liberty to do good or evil in us alone^ who are 
both matter and spirit; and the pure spirits above us 
have will, but not liberty*. These spirits, who were 
wrongly worsliiped under the name of gods by the 
ancients, are believed in by us with fear and love under 
the name of angels ; he saw the bad angels who desire 
evil governing Hell, and the good, who desire what is 
right, governing, some the different heavens, some the 
actions of men, some one especial attribute, some one 
series of events, and some the penances of Purgatory, 
which are sweetened by hopef. We have seen that an 
angel had appeared to Dante, to open to him the gates 
of Dis in Hell — an angel, swift, silent, and terrible ; but 
perhaps the clearest explanation of Dante's notions on 
this subject, is his beautiful description of Fortune in 
the Inferno, who had been formerly considered as a god- 
dess, and now by him as an angel. 

Ho, whose tranflcendent wisdom hath no bound, 

Fusliion'd tho hoavons, and gavo io thorn a guide ; 

Distributing an equal light around, 
So that each part to other part might shine ; 

And thus, o'er earthly splendours to preside, 

A ministering power did he assign, 

* McmarchiA. f OonTito, Trat. 11. 
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To deal life's fleeting goods with TBrying band ; 
And, spite the impediments of hnman skill. 
To change horn race to race, firam land to land : 

Hence is it that the nations fell or rise. 
Obedient to her aU-controlling will. 
Who, like a snake, conceal'd in herbage lies. 

In yain 'gainst her your earthly wisdom Ties ; 
With foresight and with judgement she maintains 
Her destined sway, like other Deities*. 

Her changes haye no rest — for ever new : 
To speed her on. Necessity constrains ; 
And hence vicissitudes so oft ensue. 

And she it is on whose devoted head 
Are heap'd such vile reproach and calumny. 
By those whose praise she rather merited. 

But she is blest and hears not what they say ; 
With other primal beings, joyously 
She rolls her spliero, exulting on her way. 

If{femo, 0. 7, v. 73-96. 

liven in the 1)cginning of the Purgatorio wo find an 
angel upon a vessel using his spread wings as sails^ and 
guiding Souls through the oeean to the skirts of the 
Island Mountain of Purgatory. Another angel is placed 
at the blessed gate of Purgatory : one on each of the 
flights of Steps on which the spirits ascend from one 
ledge to another ; each of these are differently clothed^ 
and speak and act in a distinct manner. The virtues 
that surround the car of Beatrice are angels^ and so 
are the pious " substances'' {sustanzie pie) who form her 

* The other gods of the ancients, who are hero considerod angels. 
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chorus^ who intercede for Dante when she blames him^ 
and to whom she addresses her words. 

The machinery of the Furgatorio is perhaps more 
beautiful than that of the Inferno ; it is certainly more 
original and more entirely liis own. The Island Moun- 
tain of Purgatory is situated in the same meridian^ but 
at the antipodes of Jerusalem. The poets having 
ascended the rocky abyss of Hell^ find (a strange but 
beautiful fancy) Cato of Utica at the foot of the mountain^ 
on the shore where the Souls disembark^; from thence 
they mount to a terrace^ where the Spirits are all obliged 
to remain as long a time as they delayed repentance on 
earth ; this delay however may be shortened^ like their 
other sufferings, by the prayers of their survivorsf. The 
momitain is encircled by seven rocky ledges, where by 
various pmiishments, which are alleviated in some degree 
by hope, are purged the seven mortal sins of Pride {, 
Envy §, Anger ||, Indolencelf, Avarice^ Gluttonytt> and 
Luxury f f . Entering into the lowermost of these circles, 
that of Pride, Dante meets Souls marked on their brows 
with seven P^§§, one of which is erased at each ascent; 
and though Dante is living, he, like the rest, shares 
in these marks, and in the erasure of them. Having 
arrived at last at the uppermost circle, which contains the 

♦ Purgatorio, o. 1-8. t CJantos 4-9. J Cantos 10-12. 

§ Cantos 1^14. || Cantos 16-17. f Cantos 17, 18. 

♦♦ Cantos 19-21. ft Cantos 22-24. tt Cantos 24-26. 

§§ F, from the first letter of JPeecatum, a sin. (Tbansl.) 
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luxurious^ who are purified by fire, Dante loses courage ; 
but his desire to see Beatrice^ who is on the other side of 
the fire^ induces him to pass through these flames ; firom 
thence he ascends to the summit of the mountain^ where 
lies the terrestrial Paradise^ with Lethe the river of 
Oblivion flowing through it. While he stands beside 
this river conversing with Mathilda^ who is gathering 
flowers on its edgc^ there suddenly appears to him upon 
the op[X)uitc bank^ in a car^ the long-cxpcctcd Bea- 
trice^. Virgil then disappears, and Dante passes from a 
momentary regret to various emotions by turns — ^un- 
bounded joy, shame at the reproaches he receives, and 
repentance. He is then dipped in Lethe, and having 
forgotten his sins, he fixes his eyes on those of Beatrice, 
and by this gaze she draws him after her, while she 
gazing on tlie sun, is lifted up to the starsf. 

Tliis is a wonderful composition, from the serenity, 
unity, and just proportion of all its parts, and from its 
gradually increasing in interest as it goes on, with this 
one exception, — that the poem, being really finished about 
the middle of the thirty-first canto, is uselessly prolonged 
for two cantos and a half, which are frdl of the most 
intricate and inextricable allegories. Much has been 
written upon them, and much more might yet be written ; 
but it would be dwelling upon what was the least com- 
prehensible and the least beautiful part of the Com- 

♦ Purgatorio, o. 27-29. f Canto 80-88. 
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media. The whole finishes with the following prophecies 
made by Beatrice : — 

Without an heir the eagle not for aye 
Shall be, who left his feathers in the car*, 
Whence it became a monster — then a prey : 

I see full surely — ^therefore I declare — 
The approach of constellations f, from all bar 
And hindrance free, bringing a season near, 

Wherein, One, stamped five hundred^ ten, and five, — 
God*s Angel — shall destroy the thievish dsimeX ; 
Her giant partner § too of life deprive. 

And haply my narration, dark, like those 
Of Sphinx or Themis, credit may not claim, 
Since o*er the mind, like them, a cloud it throws. 

But soon this hard enigma to explain, 
The events shall be the (Edipus ; nor blade 
l^or flock therefrom shall injury sustain. 

Mark thou ; and over as I spend my broatli. 
Bo these my words to those alive convey*d 
Whose life is but a constant race to death. 

Furgatorio, c. 33, v. 37-63. (Wright.) 

The/r^ hundred, ten, KsAfive, is interpreted by all to 
mean the three letters, D, X, V, which inverted make 
out Dux, which means Captain. A GhibcUinc Captain 

* The eagle represents the Emperor, who had lost so much of his 
power and dignity. The woman who sits in a car must mean the Court 
of Avignon. (Tbaksl.) 

t The revolution alluded to signifies that one sent by Qod shall come, 
who will destroy all heresy, and all simony, and all practisers of simony. 
See Bev. xviii., 1, 2, 9. OUimo CometUo, (Wright.) 

t The Papal Court. § Philip le Bel, of France. 
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must be here understood to menace the Roman Court 
and the Guelf paiiy. But it is impossible to determine 
with certainty whether bjr this captain was meant Uguc- 
cione della Faggiola, then the principal Ohibelline leader 
in Tuscany^ or Can della Scala, who already held that 
position in Lombardy^ or a new Emperor^ so much 
desired in Italy. There seems most probability that 
Dante intended Uguccione; but perhaps he meant no 
person in particular^ but wished here only to hold out 
an indefinite menace. At any rate it does not matter 
to us what was Dante's meaning in these last imfortimate 
verses of the Purgatorio. His imagination^ again dark- 
ened (owing j)crha|)s to the composition of the Mon- 
urcliiu), prixluccd in him this obscurity of images and 
style and these inverted letters. We condemn Dante 
for tliis^ but do not let us follow the example of those 
who try to explain these difficidties^ and thus degrade 
the whole of the divine Poem. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FORTUNES AND FALL OF tlGUOdONE BELLA FAO- 
CHOLA.— CAN GRANDE DELLA SOALA.— DANTE AT THE 
COURT OF THE LATTER. 

KOY. 1314.-1318. 

O the insensate labour men bestow 

On worldly things I — ^how weak those reasonings are 

Which make them stoop their wings to earth below. 
One was purstung medicine, — one a course 

Of law { the Church employ*d another's care ; 

One strove to rule by sophistry or force i 
One was on wicked gains by fraud intent i 

By merchandize another ) this one given 

To fleshly Joys | on ease another bent ) 
When I, from all these earthly oaros rolioTodi 

With Beatrice ascending into Heayen, 

Was in that sphere so gloriously receiyed. 

ParadiiOf o. 11, T. 1-12. 

Uguccionb DELLA Faggiola^ lord of Pisa and Lucca^ 
was now preparing to attack Florence^ the most impor- 
tant enterprise for a Ghibelline chief. The author of 
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the Ydtro has shown how important an influence he had 
upon Dante^s life^ and we now see that he had an equally 
important one in the general history of Italy. We have 
until now seen him one of the most acting and daring 
of those Fodest^ or Captains of the People that sought 
their fortune in one city after another^ and that might 
therefore be called magUtrates of fortune ; now he will 
ap|)car as one of the first among those chiefs of foreign 
soldiery^ or rather captains of fortune^ who served^ and 
in process of time plundered and tyrannised^ the cities 
and provinces of Italy during this and the following 
century, until the early part of the sixteenth. The 
former expeditions of Uguccione in Bomagna, and wliile 
he was Podcstk or Captain of Arezzo or Gubbio, were 
undertaken more in the character of a magistrate than a 
military commander; for it does not appear that he was 
at that time followed by adventurers more than the 
other Fodestks or Captains. But on the death of the 
Emperor Henry, and on the return of his army with 
his body to Pisa, it is recorded by Villani that " all the 
cliiefs {caporali) and barons, who had been with the Em- 
peror, departed and returned to their own countries. 
Other German, Brabant, and Flemisli knights, with 
their companies (about a thousand horsemen), remained 
in the pay of the Pisans. And the Pisans, not being 
able to get another Captain, elected to that office Uguc- 
cione della Faggiola of Massa Tribara, who had been the 
Emperor's Yicar in Genoa. He came to Pisa, and having 
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taken its govemment^ did great things in Tuscany with 
these Ultramontane warriors*. 

Before tliis time there were certainly mercenary bauds 
of soldiers^ and even foreign ones; but^ if I am not 
mistaken^ this was one of the first and the greatest. 
Uguccione also was one of the first who employed these 
bands to hold possession of cities^ and to aspire to pro- 
vinces; whence he may be said to be the precursor of 
Hawkwood and Lodrisio Visconti, who are usually 
reckoned as the first of the Condottieri. Thus we owe 
to the visit of the Emperor Henry, if not the introduc- 
tion of tliis scourge, at least its most cruel form. 

With the assistance of these German troops f, Uguc- 
cione had already taken Lucca; with these, during the 
close of 1314 and the beginning of 1315, he had scoured 
the whole Marcmma and the territories of Voltcrra and 
San Miniato, and had penetrated into tliose of Pistoia 
as far as Carmignano, and captured the castles of Cingoli, 
Monte Calvi, and many others}. Being enabled by these 
Germans to carry all before him in Tuscany, he laid 
siege to Monte Catini in the Val di Nievole, a castle 
belonging to Lucca, which a shorfc time before had been 
taken by the Florentines. *^ Uguccione had,'' says 
Villani, " assembled the whole forces of Pisa and Lucca, 



• Villani, p. 469. 

t Villani calls them a " Masnada di Tedetchi ;*' Masnada being the 
name that was used before that of Compantf, 
X Villani, Ixxvii. p. 476. 
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and of the Bishop of Arezzo^ and of the Coants of Santa 
Fiore^ all the Tuscan GhibeOines and Floientme exileay 
and as auxiliaries the Lombard foOowen of Messer 
Mafleo Yisconti and his sons. The said Ugnccione had 
horsemen to the number of two thonsand five hundred 
and more^ and a great force besides*/' 

Tlie Florentines^ until now, had been scarcely more 
than spectators of Uguccione's triumphs; but having 
demanded and obtained assistance from the Apulian 
Princes, King Robertas two brothers, Philip Prince of 
Taranto and Pierof^ and Charles the son of the Prince 
of Taranto, besides many other allies, they marched to 
the rescue. 

''^riicrc were men," contiimes Yillani, "from Bologna, 
Sienna, Cittk di Castello, Agobbio, Bomagna, Pistoia, 
Volterra, and Prato, and all the other Guelf towns and 
allies of Tuscany ; and, including the followers of the 
Prince and Messer Picro, they numbered three thousand 
and two hundred horsemen, besides a very great body of 
foot J." Thus even the Florentine chronicler confesses 
that his townsmen had the advantage in point of 
immbers. But the Prince of Taranto, who commanded 



• Villani, p. 476. 

t Picro was the youngest brother of the King of Naples : he seems 
to have won all hearts at Florence bj his wisdom, aflability, and personal 
graccH ; and so warm and general was the friendsliip of the Florentines, 
that if he had survived tlie war the lordship of Florence would probably 
have been conferred on him for life. (Napier's Florentine History.) 

X Villani, p. 476. 
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them^ was, according to the words of the King his 
brother, a man ''more headstrong than wise, and not 
very fortunate in battle, rather the contrary." They 
set out from Florence on the 6th of August, 1315 ; and 
having arrived in front of Uguccione's army, they 
remained facing it for several days, with the bed of the 
Nicvole between, making attacks and skirmishes, or, as 
they were then called, badalucchi. At last Uguccione 
(either out of fear of Guelf succours, which were coming 
to the Florentines, or for the sake of a stratagem) struck 
his tents on the night and morning of the 28th and 29th 
of August, and burned the battifolli, that is to say, the 
works of circumvallation that had been formed for the 
siege, and drew up upon the level space {spianata^) 
between the two armies, ''with the intention, if the 
Prince and his troops did not move, to descend the valley 
and proceed to Pisa; and if they should wish to fight, 
to have the advantage of the ground, and to try the for- 
time of battlef.'* This was perceived in the morning by 
the Florentines and their unlucky commander, then sick 
of the quartain fever; and wishing to impede the retreat 
of Uguccione, tlioy likewise decamped, and without any 
order of battle confronted the enemy, thinking that that 
would be sufficient to make them turn their backs. But 

* Ab the armies in the Middle Ages consisted mainly of cayalrj, very 
heavily armed, they could not well fight on uneven ground; and it seems 
that they often had the ground smoothed and levelled on purpose for 
hattle, whence the term tpioHoio, (Ibansl.) 

t ViUani, p. 477. 
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they were much deceived; for Uguccione on the con- 
trary commenced the battle^ and caused the Florentines, 
who yarded the level space, to be attacked by his own 
son, and Giani Oiacotti Malaspina, a Florentine exile, 
with the Imperial pennon, at the head of a hundred and 
fifty horse. Tlicse routed the advanced guard, but 
arriving at the troop of Messcr Piero, who was with the 
Florentine cavalry, they were routed in their turn ; the 
Imperial pennon was struck down, and the two com- 
manders slain. Then Uguccione advanced the German 
troops, who were more than eight hundred knights; 
these fiiriously attacking the enemy, who were not in 
good order nor completely armed, easily put them all 
to flight; they had more difHculty with the Florcnthio 
knights, but even these also were at last disi)crscd. Ulierc; 
died Messcr Piero, the brother of the King of Apulia; 
his body was never found; and there died another of 
the House of Anjou, Charles the son of the Prince of 
Taranto ; and there died other great warriors belonging 
to all the cities of the Florentine league, and of almost 
all the Noble and Popolani houses of Florence. Tliere 
were two thousand slain and five hundred prisoners, 
according to Villain. The Prince of Taranto fled with 
the remainder of the army. Monte Catini, and after- 
wards Monte Sommano, surrendered to Uguccione; Vol- 
tcrra and other cities sent in their allegiance^, llie 
EmiKjror Louis of Bavaria, one of the two who had been 

• Villani, pp. 477, 478. 
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elected to succeed Henry^ granted him privileges and 
possessions in various places near Monte Catini^ and 
bestowed on him, in his native district of Montefeltro, 
Massa Tribaria and Borgo San Sepolchro ; these were 
held by one of Uguccione^s sons, and by Castiglione of 
Arezzo. The Ouelfs were utterly disheartened, and 
there remains a canzone expressive of their lamentations. 
Uguccione, at the pinnacle of power, appeared to be 
nearly accomplishing Dante's predictions^. 

There is no evidence to show whether Dante was or 
was not at the battle of Monte Catini, with his friend 
and present protector Uguccione, and along with the 
other Florentine exiles who are recorded to have been 
there ; perhaps his regard for his country kept him back 
this time, as it had done on a former occasion, when the 
EmiKjror Henry VII. besieged Florence. IJufc that he 
participated in some manner in these events, and in the 
hopes to which they gave rise, there can be scarcely any 
doubt ; as a memorial remains of a fourth sentence of 
condemnation, confirming the preceding ones, and pro- 
nounced against him in October, 1315 (so little more 
than a month after the battle), by Banieri the son of 
Messer Zaccaria of Orvieto, King Robert's Vicar in 
Florencef. Perhaps the cause of this new condemnation 
was the Monarchia, which might have been published at 
this time. At any rate it was resented by the Poet in 
his usual manner, in the verses of the Paradiso which he 

♦ Velfcro, p. 149» f PelU, pp. 109, 180. 
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was then writings when he causes his beloved Carlo 
Martello to make some stinging remarks upon the whole 
race of Anjou^ and especially upon Robert^ against whom 
he concludes with this bitter reflection :— 

** And did unthinking mortals upon earth 
To Nature's eyerlasting roles give heed, 
There would be no complaint of lack of worth ; 
But him most suited unto war, je teach 
His wit to sliarpen in religion's cause, 
And make a king of him most fit to preach ; 
Keversing Nature's Amdamental laws." 

Paradiso, c. 8, y. 142*-148. 

But the rising fortunes of Uguccione were a better 
consolation for the Poet than writing satirical verses 
against his enemies; this prosperity was however of 
short duration. Thus passed Dante's whole life^ shared 
between hopes and disappointments; and such is the 
usual fate of exiles. 

Uguccione, rendered bold by Imperial donations, by 
victories, by the possession of various lordshi])s, and 
perhaps more than all by foreign soldiers (the best sup- 
l)ort of tyrants), tyrannised over Pisa and Lucca. In 
March, 1316, instead of carrying on operations against 
Florence and the other Guelf cities, he seized at Pisa 
Banduccio Buonconte and his son Piero, men of sense 
and authority, who were in opposition to him; and, 
accusing them of being in treaty with King Robert, had 
them both summarily beheaded. This excited against 
him the ill-will of the Pisans ; at their head were Coscetto 
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del Colle^ a pqpolano, and Count Gaddo/ one of those 
Oherardeschi so weU known to us as the principal 
Guel& of Pisa. Banieri della Faggiola had succeeded 
his brother Francesco^ who had been killed at Monte 
Catini^ as Fodcstk of Lucca. In the beginning of Aprils 
1816^ he imprisoned and condemned to death Castruccio 
Castracani^^ as Castruccio had ravaged certain castles in 
the Lunigiana, belonging to Spinetta Malaspina, a Mend 
of the Faggiolas. Banieri had perhaps more justice on 
his side than his father ; but he was equally imprudent^ 
for Castruccio was one of the principal men of Lucca^ and 
was as much beloved by his townspeople as the Faggiolas 
were hated. Lucca therefore rose in arms on his side^ and 
Banieri sent to Pisa for assistance from his fatherf; in 
the meanwhile he defended himself so badly against the 
l)opular fury that ho was obliged to fly from the city^ 
and his prisoner was declared its lord. Uguccione^ on 
receiving the news from Lucca, set off from Pisa; and 
as soon as he was gone, Coscetto del Colle roused the 
Pisans by the cry of Death to Ugucdone ! attacked and 
plundered the palace of the PodesUi, and proclaimed 
Oaddo della Gherardesca lord of Pisa. Uguccionc, half- 
way between the two cities, in which he had been so 
lately sovereign, now found himself banished from each 
of them, and sought refuge with his friend Spinetta 
Malaspina; he afterwards went to Modena, to his estates 
of Montefeltro, and lastly to Can della Scala at Verona, 

* Muratori, Ann. 1816. t Yillani, pp. 47p, 480. 
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who took him into his pay, as well perhaps as his com- 
panies of Germans ; these last conld certainly not have 
remained with the new Guelf lord of Pisa. Whether 
Dante remained at Lucca with its new lord, which is 
certainly possible, as Castruccio was a GhibeUine, or 
whether he accompanied Uguccione when he took refiige 
with the Malaspinas, their common friends, and followed 
him afterwards into Romagna, we have no information; 
but it is certain that somewhere about this time he found 
a new asylum at Verona with Can Grande della Scala*. 

Can della Scala, called the Greatt, was in 1316 
twenty-five years old, powerful, rich, and generous. 
From his childhood he had been distinguished for his 
generosity. Bcnvonuto da Imola relates that, when a 
child, Can was led by his father Albert to his treasury, 
which was the principal means of strength among all 
these lords of fortune; Albert encouraged the boy to 
take what he liked, but Can showed in his childish way 
his contempt for these treasures. Albert died in 1301, 
and his eldest son and successor, Bartholommeo, in 1304. 
Alboin, the second son, then succeeded to the power; he 
is the one who is accused by Dante as wanting in noble- 
ness of spirit. Can, the third of the brothers, was 

♦ Veltro, pp. 160, 161. 

t On Can Gh*ando, see Ferreti. Vicent. Hist. lib. vi. vii. Rer. It. ii. 
1122. Ejusdcm, Carmen in laudom Canis Gbtindis, Ror. It. ix. 1197. 
Cn)ni(uv di Vurona. Ilur. It. toin. viii. Girolumo dulla Corto, Storia di 
Verona. Sagaccio Muzzio Gazzata, St. di Beggio, Ber. It. xviii. Pelli, 
p. 120. Arriyabeno, i 224; 1443. Mussato, Ber. It. torn, viii Bocoao. 
Giom. 10, Not. 7. 
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associated with Alboin in the government about 1308. 
In 1311, when the Emperor Henry came to Italy, both 
brothers received the title and office of Imperial Vicars 
in Verona. But Alboin was at that time sick of a 
mortal complaint, and Can, then about twenty years of 
age, idone accompanied the expedition, which deprived 
the Paduans of Vicenza; Padua had been disobedient 
to the Emperor. Can afterwards was at the important 
siege of Brescia, and then at Genoa. At the death of 
Alboin, on the 28th of October, 1311, he returned to 
Verona, of which he became now the sole Lord and 
Vicar*. In 1312, and still more in 1313 and 1314, after 
Henry^s death, he had to defend his late conquest Vi- 
cenza, and his envied power there, against Padua, Treviso, 
the Marquis of Este, and the Bishop of Feltre ; Can was 
assisted by the Bishop of Trent, and according to cir- 
cumstances by the other Ghibellines of Lombardy f. At 
last Ids own personal courage terminated this long 
struggle to his honour and advantage. In September, 
1314, his enemies unexpectedly assembled their whole 
strength, and having seized and sacked Borgo San Piero, 
encamped before the walls of the much disputed Viccnza. 
Can Grande received notice of this at Verona, and with 
a single attendant rode with fiill speed to Vicenza, con- 
trived to enter, and restored the courage of the citizens 
and the German garrison; he made a sudden sally on 

• Muratori, Ann. 1311. Veltro, pp. 119, 120, 128. Amr. L 226, 226. 
t Muratori, Ann. 1812-1314. Veltro, pp. 188, 186, 188. 
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the 17tli of September, and with the iinexpected war* 
cry of " Long live Cane I^' he fell upon the Faduans, 
threw them into disorder and dispersed them^ killing 
many^ making many more prisoners^ and pillaging the 
whole camp. Among the prisoners was Albertino Mna* 
Bdio, a very elegant Latin writer for his timOi and/ as 
was often the case in those days^ uniting the qualities 
of a warrior^ a politician^ and a man of letters. He and 
some of the other prisoners began negotiations^ firom 
whence ensued the peace^ which was signed on the 20th 
of October between Padua and Can Grande^ in which 
Yicenza was given up to him, and he was confirmed in 
its possession^. A staunch Ghibelline, and the lord of 
two powerful cities, Can Grande joined with Fasserino 
de' Bonacossi, Lord of Mantua and Modena, and Matteo 
Yisconti, the Im{)erial Vicar and Lord of the principality 
of Milan, in forming a Ghibelline triumvirate, which, 
during 1315 and the following years, made war against 
and ovcri)Owercd almost all the Guelfs of Brescia, Cre- 
mona, Padua, Treviso, and other cities. In 1317, when 
Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria disputed the 
Empire, Fope John having prohibited any one to assimie 
the title of Imperial Vicar without his express permis- 
sion, Visconti resigned that title, and caused himself to 
be proclaimed by the people the Lord General of the 
city. Can, on the contrary, on the 16th of March swore 
fealty to Austria, and was confirmed by Frederick as 

* Muratori, Ann. 1814, 
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his Vicar in Yerona and Yicenza. At last^ on the 16th 
of December^ 1318^ in the parliament held at Soncino^ 
Can Grande was elected Captain General of the Ghibel- 
line league in Lombardy^ with a stipend of a thousand 

florins of gold a month^. 

To this powerM and fortunate sovereign, and during 
the time he was engaged in these wars, came Uguccione 
as captain of his forces in 1316; and about the same 
time Dante arrived at his court as an exile. Uguccione 
left Can for a short time in 1317 for the Lunigiana; 
and from thence, with the aid he brought from Verona, 
along with that granted him by Spinctta Malaspina, he 
attempted to recover either Lucca or Pisa. But the 
citizens of these towns, who, having experienced his 
tyranny, feared his return to them, repulsed him so 
efiectually, that he was obliged to return to Verona, and 
was soon followed thither by Malaspina. There also 
was Guido di Castello, who had formerly been Dante's 
host at Beggio, but was now expelled from it, and along 
with him Sagacio Muzio Gazzata, who wrote the his- 
tory of those cities, and related the magnificence of the 
court of Verona. Here a refuge was prepared for all 
the exiled Ghibellines j here was also an honoured place 
for all those Guclfs who yielded to the power of Can 
Grande, or who had become his prisoners, among whom 
were Giacomo of Carrara, Vanni Scomazzano, and Al- 
bertino Mussato. Here, at the most splendid court of 

* Muratori, Ann. 1815-1818. 
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Italy^ were assembled warriors^ authors^ churclimeii^ 
poets^ artists^ courtiers^ and minstrels. Gazzatta^ who 
participated in this magnificence^ relates how they had 
all distinct fiimished apartments in the palace of the 
sovereign^ with appointments and devices appropriate to 
each^ — triumphs for the warriors^ the Muses' sacred 
groves for the poets^ Mercury for the artists, Paradise for 
the preachers^ and Fortune for the exiles. A common 
tabic was spread for all^ and thoy were by turns invited 
to the tabic of the sovereign. Ouido da Castello^ sur- 
named the Simple Lombard^ and Dante were the oftenest 
invited there*. 

But perhaps Dante in his present situation is more 
deserving than ever of our compassion; for the unfor- 
tunate may receive some consolation in solitude^ if they 
are conscious of their innocence^ and still more if they 
arc sensible that they possess moral or intellectual great- 
uess ; but it is difficult to keep up this self-respect in the 
company of the powerful and the fortunate^ who are too 



* Tliis information, which was left to u« by Sagacio Muzzio Gazzata, 
and was aftorwarcU collected by Pancirola, was published by Maraton 
in his Ber. It. xxiii. 2, in his preface to the Cluronicle of Sagacio 
Qazzata, wliich however does not contain in its text these particulars. 
Thonoo it may be asked whether wliat Muratori published was only a 
part of Sagttcio*s Cluroniolos, or rather (if I may be so bold as to hazard 
a conjecture which has not occurred to Muratori) that the Sagacio 
quoted by Fancirola was another person, and probably the father of the 
one whose writings Muratori gives us. We think there is more proba* 
bility for this conjecture, since the latter is called SagacinOy and it was 
usual to give a diminutive to a son who had the same name as his father. 
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lapt to look upon prosperity as merits and associate mis^ 
fortune with guilt. Let us not however hastily condemn 
Dante for having placed himself in this position^ nor 
fancy that we have more pride or greatness of soul. 
There is a certain simplicity which is natural to men of 
noble natures^ which makes them easily won by fair 
words and courteous manners^ and does not allow them 
to perceive the humiliations to which they are liable^ 
until they are actually subjected to them. Dante might 
well esteem himself equal to the highest^ and might 
suppose^ in whatever company ho chanced to 1x5, lie gave 
more than he received. Not a few instances however 
are recorded how he was undeceived by the haughty 
treatment he met with from others. We have a letter 
of his which was probably written soon after his arrival 
at the court of Can Oraiulo; it l)cginR thus : — 

" To the magnificent and victorious Lord Can Grande 
della Scala, Vicar* of the most sacred and serene sove- 
reignty of Verona and Vicenzaf, his most devoted Dante 
Allagherio, a Florentine by birth, but not in manners, 
desires a happy and long life, and that the glory of his 
name may ever be increased. 

'^ ITie praise of your magnificence, spread by a watch- 
ful and widely extended fame, makes various impressions 

* The word Vtoar is wanting, but it is dearly understood from the 
construction of the sentence, as well as from the title mast sacred^ which 
could only belong to the Roman Empire. 

f In urbe Verona et civitate Vicentia — ^thus distinguishing the capital 
of Oane with a turn of expression that it is impossible to translate. 
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/arious persons^ — ^in some it strengthens hope^ in 
ers it awakens fear. And I indeed^ comparing these 
K)rts with the deeds of modem times^ esteemed them 
exceed the truth ; but not to remain longer in uncer- 
inty, I came to Verona to judge of the truth with my 
wn cycs^ like that Eastern Queen who visited Jerusalem^ 
3r like Pallas who visited Helicon. I saw your magnifi- 
cence which had been so widely reported : I both saw 
and experienced your liberality; and as before I had 
suspected that what was said was exaggerated^ so now I 
knew that the truth exceeded report. Thus it happened, 
that from mere hearsay^ having become attached to you, 
and my soul in a certain manner subjected to you, I 
then at first sight l)ecame your most devoted friend. 
Nor in assuming the name of friend do I consider, as 
some perhaps will object, that I incur the censure of 
presumption, as unequals as well as equals may be bound 
by the sacred bond of friendship ; and happy and useful 
iricndsliips may l>c seen existing between unequals.'^ 
lie continues to defend with various arguments unequal 
friendsliips ; he says he has sought among his works 
some gifts to offer Cane, and that he finds the most sub- 
lime part of his Commedia, that is to say the Faradiso, 
the most appropriate present ; and thus in this letter he 
dedicates, offers, and recommends it to him*. He then 

* He thuB doprives Frederick of Sicily of the intended dedication to 
)iim of the Poradiso, which poem was then not even much advanced. 

(Tbanhl.) 
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speaks of the whole work^ and enters into an explana* 
tion of the allegories. He says he wishes the title of 
the work to be this, Thtis begins the Commedia of Dante 
AUiffhieri, a Florentine by birth, but not in manners. 
He explains the word Commedia, and points out the 
division of the work into three canticles, and how these 
are again divided into cantos; and then he goes on to 
speak of the third canticle, the Faradiso, upon which 
he was at that time engaged. A minute exposition of 
it follows, and this occupies the longest part of the 
letter, but it is only an exposition of the first canto, or 
rather a part of it. He divides this into two portions, 
the prologue and the action, and agam the prologue 
into two subdivisions; and he only explains the first 
part of the prologue in detail, and the latter part in a 
more general manner. He ends thus: — "This is the 
general meaning of the second part of the prologue. 1 
shall not at present explain it in detail, because I am pre* 
vented by the narrowness of my means (m familiaris) ; 
this obliges me to lay aside these and other things which 
would be conducive to the public weal {ret publico!) *. 
But I hope from your magnificence to obtain assistance, 
to enable me to give a more useful exposition of it. Of 
the other part, the action, (which in my division I oppose 

* The word republic in the Middle Ages is often used for the Empire ; 
so that Dante must have probably meant to point out his work on the 
Monarchia, which was written to advanoe the interests of the Empire ; 
and if so, this work could not have been completed before his coming to 
Verona in the year 1816. 
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to the whole prologue)^ I will for the present neither suh- 
divide it^ nor in any way explain it^ except so far^ that 
as we shall proceed, ascending from heaven to heaven^ 
I shall recite the names of the blessed spirits found 
there in each sphere^ and show how this true beatitude 
is contained in the beginning of that sentence fiill of 
truth wliich is found in St. John : 'This is life etemid to 
know thee, the true God ; ' and in Boethius, in the third 
part of his Consolation, Te cernere finis*. Wlience it 
is, that in order to show the glory of blessedness in 
those spirits who are able to see all truth, many questions 
will be asked of them, which things will be of great use, 
and will give great delight. And I)ecauso we have found 
the l)cginuiiig or source^ that is God, wo need seek no 
further, he l)cing the Alpha and Omega, that is, the 
))cginning and tlie end, as is demonstrated in the vision of 
St. John ; so let the treatise end in God, who is blessed 
throughout all agesf/' 

From this it clearly appears that Dante had already 
come to Verona, or rather was established there, and 
that, having experienced the favours of Can Grande, he 
wished to dedicate to him the Paradiso; and that in 
doing so, lie did not send to him the whole, or even a great 
part of it, but merely the first canto, and perhaps part 
of the second; and this naturally explains what Boccaccio 

* To discern thee is the great end. (Tbansl.) 

t See the works of Dante, Venoz. 1768, vol, iv. pt. ii. p. 400 ; and 
Witto, Dantis Epistolfl), p. 78. 
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says in the following passage : — " It was his custom when 
he had written six or eight cantos^ wherever he was, (be- 
fore they were seen by others,) to send them to Messer 
Cane della Scala, whom he revered beyond all men ; and 
when they had been seen by him, he allowed any one 
who liked to have a copy of them. And in tliis manner, 
having sent to liim all but the thirteen last cantos, and 
having written these, but not yet sent them, it so hap- 
pened that he died without recollecting to leave them to 
any one*/' 

It is true that Boccaccio, in describing this manner of 
publication, is speaking of the whole i)ocm ; but as a few 
pages afterwards he speaks of Uguccione, MorocUo Ma- 
laspina, and Frederick of Sicily, as the three to whom 
Dante dedicated his three canticles, and adds, '' Some 
would have it, that he dedicated the whole to Messer 
Cane,'' it shows that he gives us two accomits wliich were 
generally reported, and that he did not know that Cane 
was substituted in the place of Frederick. The confes- 
sion of poverty that Dante makes in this letter deserves 
great attention. The same sentiments, in almost the 
same words, arc given to us by the Foct in that long dia- 
logue between him and liis ancestor Caccioguida in the 
Faradiso, from which we have quoted largely f. In that 
part which relates to his first taking refuge with Bartho- 
lommco. Cane's brother, we remark that he praises liim 
for having anticipated his requests, and in these praises 

• Boccaccio, p. 88. + Paradiso, c. 16-17. 
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casts a reproach on Cane^ whose &yours it seems he was 
at least obliged to beg. Amid the pangs of exile he puts 
the following lines in the mouth of Cacciaguida : — 

** 'Tis thine to proye what bitter sayour bears 
The bread of others, and how hard to wend 
Upward and downward by another's stairs." 

Paradiso, c. 17, y. 68-60. 

Tliis certainly was meant for a haughty reproof to his 
powerful host^ but he also praises him directly^ and in 
magnificent terms^ as follows : — 

" With him* shall onef be found, who at his birth, 
Was by this ardent star so fraught with grace, 
His deeds of yalour shall display his worth. 

Not yot his greatness by the world is soon, 
So tender is his age^ ; for scarce nine years 
Around him whirling haye these circles been. 

But ere the Gascon's § artifice deceiye 
Groat Henry, he, all sordid hopes and fears 
Despising, shall a glorious name achieye. 

His deeds magnificent shall still proclaim 
His praise so loudly, that his yery foes 
Shall be compell'd to celebrate his fame ||. 

Look thou to his beneficence ; for he 
Of fortunes in such manner shall dispose, 
Eich sluUl be poor, and poor exalted be. 

* Bartholommoo doUa Scala, Cane's brother, 
t Cuiio. 

X In the year 1800, the period of the action of the poem. 
§ The Guscon is Pope Clement Y. 

II These lines are almost word for word with the beginning of the 
letter. 
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Stamp these predictions in thy memory ; 
But be they not divulged." Then things he told, 
Incredible, though witness'd by the eye. 

Paradiso, c. 17, v. 76-93. 

Scarcely had Cacciaguida finished his prediction, when 
Dante puts the following lines in his own mouthy and 
thus addresses his ancestor : — 

" Sire,'* I began, " I mark how time for me 
Destines a blow, most fatal unto those 
Who look for it with most despondency. 
Therefore with foresight let me arm my breast, 
That if I lose the place I cherish most, 
The boldness qfvnAj verse lose not the rest** 

ParadisOf c, 17, v. 100-111. 

The interest of this beautiAil passage^ which continues 
to the end of the canto^ is much enhanced if we consider 
the situation of the poet when he was writing it. ITie 
place I cherish most, of verse 110, is certainly Florence, 
and Verona must be the place (or one of the places) 
which he fears to lose from the boldness of his verse. 

History, tradition, and the after fortunes of Dante, 
all agree in proving that there was a rupture between 
him and Cane ; if it did not amount to a quarrel, there 
seems to have been some misunderstanding between 
the magnificent protector and his haughty client. But 
which of the two was in fault? I have collected all 
the memorials that remain relating to this, and let every 
one judge for himself. But I must warn my readers 
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tliat Petrarch^ the second of tlie three Fathers of the 
Italian language^ showed much less veneration than our 
good Boccaccio for their common predecessor Dante. 
Petrarch speaks as follows : — " My fellow-citizen Dante 
Alighieri was a man highly distinguished in the vulgar 
tongue*^ but in his style andjspeech a little darings and 
rather freer than was pleasing to delicate and studious 
cars, or gratifying to the princes of our times. lie 
then, while banished from liis country, resided at the 
court of Can Grande, where the afflicted universally 
found consolation and an asylum. He at first was held 
in much honour by Can, but afterwards he by degrees 
fell out of favour, and day by day less pleased that lord. 
Actors and parasites of every description used to be 
collected together at the same banquet; one of these^ 
most impudent in his words and in his obscene gestures, 
obtained much importance and favour with many. ' And 
Cane, suspecting that Dante disliked this, called the man 
before him, and having greatly praised him to our Poet, 
said: 'I wonder how it is that this silly fellow should 
know how to please all, and should be loved by all, and 
that thou canst not, who art said to be so wise I' Dante 
answered : ' Thou wouldst not wonder, if thou knewest 
that friendship is founded on similarity of habits and 

dispositions t.' " 

It is also related that at his table, which was too 

* Italian language. 

t Potrarca, Ber. Memorab., lib. ii. cbap. iy. p. 427. Basil ed. 
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indiscriminately hospitable^ where buffoons sat down 
with Dante^ and where jests passed which must have 
been offensive to every person of refinement, but disn 
graceful when uttered by the superior in rank to his 
inferior, a boy was once concealed under the table, who, 
collecting the bones that were thrown there by the 
guests, according to the custom of those times, heaped 
them up at Dante^s feet. When the tables were re- 
moved, the great heap appearing. Can pretended to 
show much astonishment, and said: '^ Certainly Dante 
is a great devourer of meat/^ To which Dante readily 
replied : " My lord, you would not have seen so many 
bones had I been a dog (Cane) */' 

But besides the sumptuous discourtesy of the Prince, 
and the defensive or offensive pride of the refugee, there 
were other more serious causes which might have caused 
a quarrel between them. These have been pointed out 
to us by the sagacious author of the Veltro. Can re- 
cognised Frederick of Austria as Emperor, and Dante in 
his dedication of the Monarchia, Louis of Bavaria; but 
Uguccione, by the concessions he obtained in 1314 and 
1816, must also Iiave acknowledged Louis, and wo sec 
that he remained with Scala after this period ; so it is 
not probable that this alone was the cause of Dante^s 
leaving Verona, though it may very possibly have been 
the origin of mutual disagreement, and this disagreement 
might have caused the departure of the unyielding poet» 

* Cinzio GHraldi, Itacatomiti, Dec. vii., nov. 6. 
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But we have a record of Dante^s stay at Verona, 
wliicli opens a field to new conjectures, and perhaps 
satisfactory ones. It seems that at this time he was 
regularly settled there, and intended to reside there 
permanently. He had his eldest son Fietro with him, 
who continued to live there after the death of his 
father; and some of his descendants are still foimd in 
that city. It appears that Dante officiated as judge at 
Verona. Such an office must not only have taken up a 
great deal of the poet^s time, but must have been very 
distasteful to him. We have seen, and shall see, Dante 
to the end invariably prefer a contemplative to an active 
life, and his studies, to the burdens laid on him by his 
Republic, by his party, and by his protectors in exile. 
But the offices that were before and afterwards assigned 
to him were in a maimer adapted to him ,* whereas here 
he must have been one of those judges guided by the 
Fodestk, which are so frequently mentioned and laughed 
at in the old novels {Novette), — an office which must have 
been very derogatory to the old Ambassador and Prior 
of powerfiil Florence. Now that Dante felt this, we 
have a proof in the passage I have in this chapter quoted 
from his letter, in which he complains that the narrow- 
fiess of his means is an impediment to his pursuing his 
studies, and that he hopes this impediment will be re- 
moved by the generosity of Can Grande. Tliese com- 
plaints and hopes can only be explained by supposing 
that there was some official situation that occupied in 
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an unpleasing manner the time and thoughts of the 
Poet^ and it is most probable that he alluded to the 
office which it is recorded he held at this time. There 
appears to me scarcely any doubt that Dante was made 
a judge at Verona by the bounty of Can Grande, who, 
we thus see, did not possess great delicacy of discern- 
ment in liis appreciation of character ; and after having 
some time chewed the bit, and experienced this addi- 
tional smart of exile, the haughty Poet set himself free, 
without caring whether he offended his patron or not ; 
and he did offend. One of the cantos of the Paradiso, 
written at Verona and sent to Cane, begins with the 
admirable lines which head the present chapter, and 
which thus unnecessarily introduced, as if fix)m spon- 
taneous inspiration, points out the condition of the mind 
of the writer, and may be called an out-burst or song 
of gladness after having cast aside (either in reality or in 
imagination) all those cares of mortals which he calls 
insensate or senseless. Among these cares he men- 
tions law and the rule by sophistry or force, which, 
whether it was or was not meant to allude to his pro- 
tector, must at least have left in Cane's mind a suspicion 
of some insulting allusion. 

On the whole, whatever more general or more precise 
interpretation may be given to Dante's words, they agree 
too weU with tradition and historical documents, to leave 
any room for doubt of the mutual offences between him 
and Cane, and that the exile lost favour at the court of 
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Verona. But Dante was compensated for it by popular 
favour^ wliicli is at least a proof of wide-spread fame. 
This is seen by the narrative of Boccaccio^ which is so 
much the more precious^ as it gives us a description of 
Dante^s personal appearance at the time of his present 
residence at Verona, when he was upwards of fifty years 
old : — " This poet of ours was then of moderate stature^ 
and since he had arrived at a mature age he walked a 
little stooping, and his walk was slow and quiet, and he 
was always well dressed, and in a habit suitable to his 
mature age. His face was long, his nose aquiline, his 
eyes rather great than small, liis jaws large, and his 
under lip projected beyond his upper lip. He had a 
brown complexion, his hair and beard were thick, black, 
and curly, and his countenance was always melancholy 
and thoughtful ; on which accoimt, one day it happened 
at Verona (for the fame of his works had been every- 
where spread, and particularly that part of the Com* 
media which was called the Inferno, and he was known 
to many, both men and women), that he, passing before 
a door where many women were sitting, one of them 
said to another softly, but not so softly but that she 
could be well heard by him, ' Look at the man who 
goes into hell, and returns when he pleases, and brings 
news to us here above, from those there below.' To 
which one of them answered simply, ' Verily thou must 
speak the truth. Dost not thou see how the heat and 
smoke down below has given him so dark a colour and 
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80 curled a beard ?^ Which words he hearuig, Dante 
looked back on them^ and perceiving that these women 
spoke seriously^ was amused^ and almost pleased that 
they held such opinions^ and smiling a little he con- 
tinued his walk. In his public and domestic habits he 
was wonderfully composed and orderly, and in all he did, 
above all others, courteous and polite. In his diet he 
was most moderate, taking his repasts at fixed hours, 
and not exceeding what necessity required : he indulged 
neither in eating or drinking to ^y excess. He praised 
delicate viands, and usually partook of the commonest ; 
he blamed above all those who study much to have 
choice dainties, and have them prepared with great care. 
No one was more earnest than he, both in his studies, 
and in any other object on which he was intent ; so much 
so, that many times both his family and liis ^Hfc com- 
plained of it, before having become accustomed to his 
ways, when they ceased to care for it. He rarely spoke, 
unless he was questioned, and then deliberately, and with 
a voice suited to the matter on which he spoke. Never- 
theless, when it was required he was most eloquent and 
flowing, and with an excellent and ready delivery.'^ 
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CITAPTfill XIV. 

A BEAUTIFUL LETTER OF DANTE'S.— MONASTERY OF 
FONTE AVELLANA.— BOSONE DA GUBBIO.— PAQANO 
DELLA TORRE. 

1317—1319. 



Indignant soul, 
Blessed bo she tliat bore thoo. 

Inf&mOy c. 8, y. 44<, 45. 



We have seen that in the year 1314, after the discom- 
fiture at Monte Catini, Dante received a fourth and last 
sentence of condemnation, pronounced against him and 
other exiles by King liobert^s Vicar in Florence. Uguc- 
cionc having been exi)elled from Pisa, wliich had become 
(luelf, under Qmhlo della Gherardesca, a i)cace was con- 
cluded between her and Florence and other cities, on 
the 12th of May, 1317, which became almost general in 
Tuscany. The only enemy now of Florence was Lucca, 
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governed by Castruccio Castracaiii^ a man full of ambi- 
tion, but who had not yet become dangerous. This 
peace tranquillized in some degree the fears and the rage 
of the Guelf rulers of Florence, and they consented to 
recall some of the exiles. But as they had tarnished the 
merit of their former act of moderation, by the numerous 
exceptions they had made, so now they must be equally 
blamed for the conditions they exacted from those of 
their banished fellow-citizens whom they allowed to 
return to their country. It was an ancient custom in 
Florence, at the feast of St. John, to pardon some of the 
condemned criminals, offering them up with a candle in 
their hands to the Saint, and making them pay a fine. 
But in this year of peace, and probably for the first time, 
political offenders were admitted to this favour which had 
been graTitcd to criminals. A nephew of Dante's, and 
some other of his friends, entreated him to avail himself 
of it. A monk, according to the custom of the times, 
made the proposal to him from them, and we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess Dante's answer. We have quoted 
several of his other letters, and we have not been able 
to praise them; but there can be but one opinion as 
regards the one we are now going to bring forward. The 
style even, which is obscure in his other letters, is in this 
clear as his thoughts. 

" In your letters, which I received with due reverence 
and affection, I have read with gratitude and diligent 
consideration, how much at heart you have the thoughts 
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of my restoration to my comitry ; and with this kindness 
you have so much the more closely attached me to you, 
as it is rare for exiles to meet with friends. But to the 
contents of that letter I answer, and if perhaps not in 
tlie mamicr tliat the pusillanimity of some would desire, 
I entreat you, before you judge me, that you will take my 
answer into your consideration. See then by the letters 
of your nephew and mine*, and by those of some others 
of my friends, it is signified to me that by an ordinance 
lately made in Florence relating to the pardon of the 
banished, if I would pay a certain sum of money, and 
suffer the disgrace of the offering, I should be pardoned 
and allowed immediately to return. In this truly there 
arc two thiugs that may 1x) smiled at, and arc ill mlvisod 
on the part of those who have expressed them : for your 
letters, with more discretion and judgement, contain no 
such thing. And what is this glorious edict that recalls 
Dante Allagherio to liis country, after having cndiured 
nearly three lustrums of exile? Is this the reward of 
an innocence evident to all ? of the sweat and laboulr of 
constant study? Far be it from a man familiar with 
philosophy to show a baseness of heart so rash and earthy 
as to allow himself to be offered up almost in fetters, 
and in a manner almost befitting Ciolof and other such 
wretches. Far be it from a man who is a teacher of 
justice, after having suffered injustice, to pay down his 

* Perhaps it ought to be : Letters from you, and from my nephew. 
f The name probably of some infamous criminal of that time. 
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own money to those who have thus injured him I This, 

lAy Father, is not the way that I should return to my 
country. Another may be found either by you, or in 
time by others, which shall not derogate from Dante's 
fame and honom\ That I will accept, and not tardily. 
But if there is no other way to enter Florence but tliat, 

1 will never enter Florence. And what then? Shall I 
not enjoy, wherever I may be, the sight of the sun and 
the stars? Shall I not be able to si)cculatc on most 
delightfid truth, under whatever sky I may be, without 
first bowing ingloriously, or rather ignominiously, before 
the people of Florence ? Nor shall I want bread*.'' . . . 

We possess no more of this letter, but history gives 
us the result. Not a few who were associated with 
Dante in his condemnation and in his exile — Tosinghi, 
MauuclU, and Rinuccif — accepted their pardon on this 
condition, and were offered up on St. John's day, 1317. 
Nor do I blame them. They had no i)retensions to 
greatness, — they had not the dignity of a Dante to pre- 
serve, — ^with different rights they had different duties. 
But tlie greatest citizen and the glory of Florence re- 
mained an exile, owing to the petty jealousies of liis 
fellow-citizens, who exercised such ignoble municipal 

• PoUi, p. 204. Witto, Dontis Epis. viii. TIio Jattor places this 
letter before that addressed to Can Ghrande. But notwithstanding the 
reyerence due to his authority on all relating to Dante, I consider that 
mj reasons are indisputable, which make me fix the date of the letter 
to Cane in 1316, and that to the Monk in 1317. 

t Veltro, p. 160. Foscolo. 

VOL. II. L 
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tyranny ; aud he died an exile^ and his bones were laid, 
and still lie^ without the walls of Florence^ and so live 
his descendants to the present day. Some perhaps will 
smile at tliis^ and will ask wliat it signifies ; and so pro- 
bably asked those tyraimical plelx^ians on the day of St. 
John^ when they saw their humiliated fellow-citizens 
pass 1)eforc them with candle in hand^ and they missed 
among the train him whom they called the scornful^ 
ju'csumptuous, arrogant Alighicri. 

There is every prol)al)ility that this letter was written 
about the Ix^inning of 131 7> diuring Ins stay at Verona, 
for lie remained there till 1318. But there is a very old 
tradition, that in 1318 Dante made some stay in the 
monastery of l\)nte Avellanu, near (jlubbio, of wliieh Fra 
Moricone was Prior, aud it is not impn>1»able that he 
might liave Imxul tlie gtxKl monk who haul tnuismitted 
to Dante the proposals to rctium to his country; and 
tliat, though Dante had rejected tliem, lie miglit now 
perhai)s have visited liim, either from gratitude or from 
some lingering hojie. Let us consider the plausible con- 
jectures and the beautifril description of an eye-witness 
of tlie sjM)t: — 

" The iiioiiastcry is Imilt on tlie 8tee|)cst mountains of 
Umbria. Catria, the giant of the Apennines, hangs over 
it, and so overshadows it tliat in some montlis of the 
year tlie light is frequently sliut out. A difficult and 
lonely path tlirough the forests leads to the ancient 
hospiiium of these courteous hermits, who point out the 
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apartments where their predecessors lodged Alighieri*. 
We may read his name repeatedly on the walls; the 
marble effigy of him bears witness to the honourable 
care with which the memory of the great Italian is pre- 
served from age to age in that silent retirement. The 
Prior Moricone received him there in lf318, and the 
annals of AvcUana relate this event with pride. But 
if they had been silent, it would be (piitc sufficient to 
have seen Catria, and to have read Dantc^s description 
of it, to be assured that he ascended it. Tlierc, from 
the woody summit of the rock, he gazed upon his coun- 
try, and rejoiced in the thought that he was not far from 
her. lie struggled with his desire to return to her; 
and when he was able to return, he banished himself 
anew, not to submit to dishonour. Having descended 
the mountain, he admired the ancient manners of the 
inhabitants of Avellana, but he showed little indidgence 
to his liosts, who appeared to him to have lost their old 
virtuesf. At this time, and during liis residence near 
Gubbio, it seems that he must have written the five 
cantos of tlie Paradiso after the twentieth ; because when 
he mentions Florence in the twenty-first canto he sijcaks 
of Catria, and in what he says in the twenty-fifth, of wish- 
ing to receive his poetic crown on his baptismal font J, we 

* See Felli, pp. 134 and 135, who quotes a little book with this title, 
Cronistorio dell* antica^ nobile ed oaservante Ahhadia di S. Croce delta 
Fowte Avellana neW Umbria dell* ordine Catnaldolese, Sienna, 1723. 
4to. 

+ Paradiao, c. 21, t. 106-111, 113-120. J Ibid, c. 26, v. 1-12. 

L 2 
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can perceive his hope to be restored to his country and 
his beautiful fold (ovile) when time should have over- 
come tlie difficulties of the manner of his return "**•." 

The twenty-first canto of the Paradiso, the first of 
those whicli tlie author of the Veltro conjectures to have 
been written in that solitary retreat^ the first certainly 
that was not sent to Cane, begins tlius : — 

Now on tlio fmio of my lovod liuly woro 
My eyoH and inind again intently stay'd ; 
JVor other object occupied my care. 

Paradiso, c. 21, v. 1-3. 

And the feeling, or rather the inward sentiments which 
inspired these verses, agree so well with all the prece- 
ding conjectures, that there is little doubt that the fii'st 
canto which was not sent to Cane was begun after Dante 
had left his court. Besides, the whole canto celebrates 
the contemplative life of hermit saints, placed (without 
any other apparent reason) in the heaven of Saturn. 
Among these hennits he places San Pier Damiano, the 
contemporary of Gregory VII., and that Pope^s col- 
league in his first war against ecclesiastical corruption, 
who had formerly resided in this same monastery of 
Fonte Avellana; he, asked by Dante who he was, thus 
replied : — 

" 'Twixt the two shores of Italy are found 
A line of liills so steep, thy country near, 
Tliat underneath them do the thunders sound : 

* Veltro, pp. 165, 166. 
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Tlicy form a ridgo, by name of Catria known ; 

Beneath whose shelter, dedicate to prayer, 

Standeth a holy hermitage alone." 
Thus the third time the spirit spake ; — then said, 

His speech continuing, " My thoughts were there 

On God so wholly and intently stay'd, 
'rimt though on olives it was mine to live, 

I bore with ease the extremes of heat and cold, 

Feeding my mind with thoughts contemplative. 
That cloister to these heavens was wont to yield 

Kich harvest once ; but empty now the fold : 

A truth ere many years to be reveal'd. 
There Pietro Damiano was I hight." 

Paradiso, c. 21, v. 10(>-121. 

About two centuries and a half later Uante's censure 
was in a manner confirmed by Was V., who suppressed 
these monks on account of their relaxed discipline, and 
gave their monastery to the Camaldolites *. 

Shortly afterwards, about the close of the twenty- 
fourth canto, Dante lays himself under a scholastic ex- 
amination of faith; he makes St. Peter crown him in 
Paradise, and he therefore begins the twenty-fifth canto 
in this haughty strain :— 

SliouUl it befall that o'er tlic Sacred lay, 
To which have lent their aid both Heaven and Earth, 
While year by year my body pined away — 

0*crcomc the cruelty that is my bar 
From the fair fold t where I, a Lamb, had birth. 
Foe to the ravening Wolves J its peace who mar ; 

♦ Pelli, p. 135, n. 14. 

+ The fair fold is meant for Florence. (Tbaksl.) 

t The Guelfe. (Taansl.) 
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Willi other voice, with other fleece, shall I 
Toot, return, and at that shrine* be crown'd 
Which my baptismal fountain did supply. 

Paraduo, c. 25, v. 1-9- 

« 

Now^ far from concluding from the above passage^ as 
8onie do^ that new hopes bad awakened in Dante's 
breast, it seems to me rather, that from the late injuries 
he had received from the rulers of Florence, he despaired 
ever to rctmii as long as they remained in jx>wcr. And 
what is more, in his vision of a coronation in the Baptis- 
tery of San Giovaimi, we perceive a reminiscence, or we 
may rather call it a sti*oke of revenge or triumph, — an 
iniugined com|>ensatiou given to himself, and by himself, 
for the insult tliey luul proposed to ofler him in that 
very sanctuary. We shall soon see that this idea was 
d(;veh)p(!d, and t(M)k almost a cor[)orate reality, l)eeom- 
iiig whatever name we choose to give it, — the weakness, 
the dream, or rather the dotage of his latter days; for 
men grow old through misfortunes as well as the la|)se 
of yeare. 

A little befoAj or a little after his stay at the Mo- 
nasteiy of Fonte Avellana, many place his residence at 
the neigli1x)uring to>ni of Gubbio, in the castle of 
('ohn(»llaro, l)eh)nging to his disciple and commentator 
Messer Uosone de' llafiaclli. Bosone Ixilonged to the 
llaflaelli, one of the oldest and most powerful families 
of tlie city of Gubbio; it had long resided there, and 

* Tlie Buptibtcry of Florcucc. (Tuansl.) 
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probably does so at the present day, under the altered 
name of Caffarelli, which has been rendered recently 
illustrious in foreign service. Bosone was born, accord- 
ing to the belief of his descendant and biographer, about 
the year 1280, of a GhibcUinc family, and Bosone him- 
self was a GhibcUinc^. Driven with others of his party 
from his native city in 1300, and having taken refuge in 
Arczzo, where his father had been PodcstJl many years 
earlier, it is supposed that Bosone even at that time 
formed a friendship with Dantef. At any rate, in 1311, 
pcrhai)8 through the intervention of Henry VII., wo 
find Bosone retm'ncd to Gubbio, where he composed 
a romance entitled UAvventuroso Cicilianol, At the 
death of Henry VII., the Ghibellhics were again ex- 
pelled from Gubbio, on the 1st of October, 1315, and 
among them we find Bosone mentioned by name. He 
was next Podcstjl in Arezzo, from the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1316, to the 13th of March, 1317, and during 
the rest of the year in Viterbo§. Therefore, supposing 
that Bosone returned to Gubbio in 1318, his, and almost 
all Dante^s biographers place Dante^s residence with him 
about that year. But jis Bosone was in Gubbio from 
1311 to 1315, and as we are not acquainted with all 
Dante^s proceedings diu'ing that period, the time of 

* Of the family, offices, and works of Bosone da Gubbio, see the 
Treatise of Francesco Maria Kafiaelli in the DeUcitB JSrudUorum de 
Lamij Fircnzo, 1775, pp. 65, 66. 

t RairaclU, pp. 79, 80. J Ibid. pp. 80, 90, 91. 

§ Ibid. pp. 9G-98. 
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his visit to Bosone must remain doabtfiil between those 
two dates ; I confess however that it is most probable 
that it was in 1318^ when he visited the neighbouring 
monastery of Fonte Avcllana. At any rate an inscrip* 
tion recording the Poet's residence at Oubbio is to be 
found in tliat city*^; and it is supposed that not only 
thcre^ but also in the castle of Colmolloro^ on the banks 
of the Suouda, Dante resided, and wrote ixxitry in com- 
pany with Uosone and his son of the same namef- As a 
pnK)f of this, a sonnet of Iiis is brought forwanl^ addressed 
to Bosone in praise of his son's studies ; if this sonnet 
was really written by Dante (which ap|)cars to me im- 
|xissible), we must allow that the greatest |MX!ts may 
occasionally wrilc the most wretched verses. Others 
also conjecture that Dante was Qreek master to the 
young Bosone, and they add a fellow pupil, a certain 
Ubaldo, a son of a certain Bastiano, the author of a 
certain book entitled TelentehgioX, Bosone survived 
Dante many years, and was afterwards Imperial Vicar at 
Pisa, and Senator of Rome ; but amidst his dignities he 
preserved so warm a devotion to the superior greatness 
of his fi'icnd, that lie wrote in verse almost a commentary 
on the (yommedia, and now he is better known fnmi this 
reflected light than from his own. Bosone is not men- 
tioned by Dante in any part of his iM>em ; but that is 
not to be wondered at, if the friendship between them 

* Soe the inscription in Bafiuclli. 

t Ibid. p. 113, etc. I PeUi, p. 137. 
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did not begin^ or at least did not become intimate^ until 
1318; for the Paradiso was then finished^ or so nearly 
that tlicre was no room or opportunity for this recollec- 
tion of Bosone. 

Tlie time of Dante^s residence at Udine^ the ancient 
see of the Patriarchs of Aquileia, can be more exactly 
ascertained. To one of these Patriarchs^ Gastone deUa 
Torre, who died in August 1318, Pagano della Torre 
succeeded, at the end of the year, or beginning of 1319*. 

''Pagaiio was a magnanimous and prudent lord, a 
great protector of the learned, and with him Dante 
Alighieri took refuge, a Florentine, a most celebrated 
poet and philosopher, and an exile owing to the factions 
of the Dintichi and Ncri. With tliis lonl he resided with 
much satisfaction for a long time, and with him he often 
frequented the beautiful district of Tolmino, a castle 
situated among the mountains above Cividale,. about 
thirty miles from Friuli, — a most delightful place in 
summer weather, from the beauty and inconceivable 
profusion of the clearest and most wholesome brooks and 
streams, from the very healthy air, from the loftiness of 
the mountains and terrible depth of the valleys, from the 
narrow defiles and novel interest of the country, wluch, 
though of a very savage description, unites to the terrors 
of its situation a delightful view of meadows, rivers, and 
fertile and weU-cultivated lands. In this charming spot, 
which appeared created for the speculations of philoso- 



♦ Pelli, p. 189. Vdtro, p. 170. 
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phers and poets^ it is supposed that Dante wrote for the 
gratification of Pagano some parts of liis poem^ as there 
are descriptions in it which correspond with this country. 
And a rock which projects over the river Tolmino seems 
to give credit to this conjecture ; it is called even at the 
present day by the j)easants of tlie country Dante'a Seat, 
and fume has spread from mouth to mouth the tradition 
that on this s[H)t lie wrote upon Uie nature ofjishea*,'* 

This tradition of Dante's rock^ and of his wandering 
througli the Julian Caves {Antri Giulii), has been con- 
firmed by Boccaccio in his letter in verse addressed to 
Petrarch t. And it is said also that our Poet visited 
Ugoue Count of Duino, in a castle of that name^ tower- 
ing u[)on a rock on the other side of the river Isonzo J. 

But tliis retreat with Pagano della Torre discloses a 
new secret of Dante's mind. Pagano was, like his pre- 
decessor (Jastone, of the very family of the Torriani who 
had been so long the chief Guelfs of Milan; for which 
cause they had been expelled eight years before, when 
Henry crossed the Alps and was crowned Kuig of ltaly§. 
Therefore the fact of Dante and other Florentine exiles 
taking rcfiige in Udine, shows a moderation in party 
spirit, not only in Pagano who received them, but also 

* See Giacomo Valva890ui*8 summary of the Life of the Four Patri- 
archs of the House of Torre, a fragment of a Cliigi manuscript with the 
date 1561, pubhshed by the Abbate Fea. (New Observations on th« 
DivinH Commedia, Borne, 1830.) 

t Boccaccio, Ed. Min. note, vol. v. p. 133. 

X Veltro, p. 172. § Uid. p. 171. 
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in those who accepted this retreat. This cannot be dis- 
puted; and yet on the other hand Boccaccio seems to 
say that Dante^ in his latter years and in Romagna^ 
where we shall soon see him close his life, became a 
fiercer Ghibclliue than ever. 

"He was/^ says Boccaccio, "a most excellent man, 
and most resolute in adversity. It was only on one 
subject that lie showed liimself, I do not know whether 
I ought to call it impatient, or spirited, — it was re- 
garding anything relating to Party; since in his exile 
he was more violent in tliis respect than suited his cir- 
cumstances, and more than he was willing that others 
should believe. And in order that it may be seen for 
what party he was thus violent and i)crtiiiaciouR, it 
api)cars to me I must go further back in my story. I 
IxJicve that it was the just auger of (lod that i)crmittcd, 
it is a long time ago, almost all Tuscany and Lombardy 
to be divided into two parties ; I do not know how they 
acquired those names, but one party was called Ouelf 
and the other party Ghibelline. And these two names 
were so revered, and had such an eflcct on the folly of 
many minds, that, for the sake of defending the side any 
one had chosen for his own against the opi)osite party, 
it was not considered hard to lose projKjrty, and even 
life if it were necessary. And under these names the 
Italian cities many times suffered serious grievances and 
changes ; and among the rest our city, which was some- 
times at the head of one party, and sometimes of the 
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other^ according to the citizens in power; so mnch so 
that Dante's ancestors^ heing Ouelfe^ were twice expelled 
by the Ghibellines from their home^ and he likewise 
under the title of Guelf held the reins of the Florentine 
Republic, from which he was expelled, as we have shown, 
not by the Ghibellines, but by the Guelfs; and seeing 
that he could not return, he so much altered his mind 
that there never was a fiercer Ghibelline, or a bitterer 
enemy to the Guelfs tlian he was. And that which I feel 
most ashamed at for the sake of lus memory is, that it 
was a well-known thing in Romagna, that if any boy or 
girl, talking to him on party matters, condemned the 
Gliil>clline side, he would become frantic, so that if they 
did not l>c silent lie would have l)cen induced to throw 
stones at them ; and with this violence of party feeling 
he lived until his death. I am certainly ashamed to 
tarnish with any fault the fame of such a man ; but the 
order of my subject in some degree demands it, because 
if I were silent in those things in which he was to blame, 
I should not be believed in those things I have already 
related in his praise. Tlicrcforc I excuse myself to him- 
self, who perhaps looks down from heaven with a disdain- 
ful eye on me writing.*" 

Every one must here perceive the want of earnestness 
in our good Boccaccio, who cared little about Guelfs and 
Ghil)cllincs, and did not even know whence their names 
were derived; and who, having all his life lived in literary 

♦ Boccaccio, Vita, pp. 79, 80. 
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ease in the Guelf states of Florence, Naples, and France*, 
gave ready ear to the more or less true reports which 
were spread among the Guelfs regarding the exiles, whom 
they made out all to be Ghibellines, and every Ghibclline 
tlioy called a fierce, obstinate, incorrigible partisan. 

Such was not Dante. That he was called a Ghibcl- 
line before he was one, with the rest of the Bianchi, we 
have already seen. That his indignation induced him 
afterwards to become a Ghibclline, and even a fierce one, 
we must allow. But did he believe himself to be, or 
profess liimsclf to be one? Certainly not, and of this 
we have from himself the strongest proofs. In the sixth 
canto of the Paradiso, probably written in Caucus Ghi- 
bclline court, he introduces Justinian relating the various 
fortunes of the Eagle, that is to say of the llomau Em- 
pire ', he certainly writes this in the spirit of a Ghibcl- 
line, very much in the same strain in which he had 
shortly before written in prose on the same subject. 
However even in the beginning Justinian tells Dante 
that he undertakes this narrative, — 

Tliat tliou may 'at soo liow great tho blame of those 
Wlio move againsfc the sacTcd Rtandard — first, 
Those who are ranged beneath it — ^next, its foes. 

Paradiso, c. 6, v. 31-33. 

Here then he not only reproves the Imperialists or 
Ghibellines fighting imder the banner of the Eagle, but 

* The Kings of France were the great supporters of the Guelf party. 
(Tbansl.) 
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Dante's Paradiso^ as wo liavo said^ is founded upon the 
old Ptolemaic system. The earth is placed in the centre 
of tlic world ; round it move in circles^ one above the 
other, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, the heaven of the fixed stars, and the 
Primum Mobile, which carries along with it all the other 
heavens. Lastly, above these nine moving astronomical 
heavens is the motionless heaven the Empyreum, the 
Throne of God. If we do not reckon this last, which 
contains the whole Universe, the nine heavens of the 
Paradise correspond with the nine circles of Hell and the 
nine ledges of Purgatory ; it is also to be remarked how 
each of the tliree parts of the poem agree in having 
thirty-three cantos, with an introductory one in addition 
to the Inferno, making one hundred in all ; also, that 
wu;li of the three parts ends with the word and rhyme of 
Stelle, These may be observed as trivialities belonging to 
a great mind. 

The ascent from the terrestrial Paradise at the summit 
of Purgatory to the Moon, and from thence to the other 
higher heavens, is accomplished by Beatrice fixing her 
eyes on the sun like an eagle, and then raising them con- 
tinually higher and higher towards the Tlirone of God, and 
by Dante's fixing his eyes on hers, which become always 
brighter and brighter, and she more radiant with smiles, 
as they continue rising. Beatrice explains this ascen- 
sion by a natural cause in this manner ; that " the great 
sea of being" always tends toward God, as soon as it is 
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rather superstitious idolatry of the Ghibelline cause^ he 
here plainly condemns both parties^ and therefore does not 
profess himself to belong to either of them ; and between 
the Guelfs and Ghibellincs, as before between the Bianchi 
and Ncri, he only professed to form a party by himself. 
This desire of his to take a middle course is nothing else 
than a homage that he paid to moderation in politics^ and 
a kind of declaration and protest made in his sober 
judgement, that after all moderation alone deserves praise. 
The confessions of his political faith, which we have 
quoted from the sixth canto of the Paradiso, were cer- 
tainly written in the Ghibelline court of Cane, and not 
in the Guelf court of the Patriarch Torriano ; therefore 
Dante can never be accused of changing his opinions on 
that accoimt. I think the author of the Veltro^s con- 
jecture is very probable, that it was at Udine, at the 
court of Pagano della Torre, and at his instigation, that 
Dante wrote his history of the Guelf and Ghibelline 
factions*. Filelfo has given us no account of this work 
except its beginning, which was as follows : — " Having 
our own affairs to relate, I fear much to speak of any- 
thing presumptuously or without sufficient deliberationf.^' 
The loss of this history is certainly much to be regretted, 
as it treats on a subject of such great interest to us, and 



• Veltro, p. 171. Pagano della Torre is well known to have given 
great encouragement to the histories written by Albertino Mussato, 
which were in very elegant language for that time. 

t Pelli, p. 198. 
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was Tvi'itten by a contemporary and by a man like Dante. 
But it was not labour entirely lost^ if, as we may suppose, 
it was u soothing occupation for the great mind of our 
poet, Avho was now fast approaching to the dose of his 
earthly career. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE PARADISO 



About 1320. 



The glory of the Lord, to all thingn given. 

Paradiao, c. 1, ▼. 1. 

The lost part of the Commedia^ which Dante fiuishcd 
about this time, and of which we intend to give some 
accoimt in this chapter, is said to be the most difficult 
and obscure part of the whole poem. And it is so; 
and it would be in vain for us to attempt to awaken in 
the generality of readers that attention wliich Dante has 
not been able to obtain for liimself. Readers in general 
win always be repulsed by the difficulties of its nimierous 
allegories, by the series of heavens^ arranged according to 
the now forgotten Ptolemaic system, and more than all 
by disquisitions on philosophy and theology which often 
degenerate into mere scholastic themes. With the excep- 
tion of the three cantos relating to Cacciaguida^ and a 
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few other episodes which recall us to earthy as well as 
those verses in which frequently Dante's love for Beatrice 
shines forth^ the Paradiso must not be considered as 
pleasant reading for the general reader^ but as an especial 
recreation for those who find there, expressed in sublime 
verse, those contemplations that have been the subjects of 
their philosophical and theological studies. Tt was with 
tliiH view Duiitc wrote this (uuiticlOj as ho says plainly in 
the beginning of the Paradiso : — 

ye who fain would listen to my song, 
Following in little bark full eagerly 

My venturous ship, that chanting hies along, 
Turn back unto your native shores again ; 
Tempt not the deep, lest, haply losing me, 
In imknown paths hewUder*d ye remain*. 

1 am the first this voyage to essay, 

Minerva hreatlics, — Apollo is my guide, — 

And now-lK)rn Muses do the Boars display f. 
Ye other few, who liave look'd up on high 

For Angels* food betimes, e'en here supplied 

liurgcly, but not enougli to satisfy, 
'Mid the deep oc^an ye your course may take, 

My track pursuing the pure waters through, 

Ere reunites the quickly closing wake. 

Paradiso, c. 2, v. 1-16. 

Hut few will always I)e tlie students of philosophy and 

* Tlie Poet warns those who would follow him in his dangerous voyage, 
not to iiiukc tlio attempt unless thoy liave betimes accustomed thomsolvct 
to hcuvunly contemplations. (Wright.) 

f Minerva, or Gblestial Wisdom, inspires him ; Apollo, the Minister of 
Grace, is his guide, — and a glorious constellation directs him upwards to 
the abode of the heavenly Muses. (Wright.) 
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theology^ and much fewer those who look upon these 
sciences as almost one and the same tilings pursued by 
two different methods; these^ if I am not mistaken^ 
will find in Dante's Faradiso a treasure of thought^ and 
the loftiest and most soothing words of comfort^ fore- 
runners of the joys of Heaven itself. Above all the Para- 
diso will delight those who find themselves, when they are 
reading it, in a somewhat similar disposition of mind to 
that of Uante when he was writing it ; those in short 
who, after having in their youth lived in the world, and 
sought happiness in it, have now arrived at maturity, old 
age, or satiety, and seek by the means of philosophy and 
theology to know as far as possible of that other world 
on which their hopes now rest. Philosophy is the ro- 
mance of the aged, and Religion the only futiu'c history 
for us all. Both these subjects of contemplation wo find 
in Dante's Paradise, and pursued with a rare modesty, 
not beyond the limits of our understanding, and with due 
submission to the Divine Law which placed these limits. 
I shall not stop here to point out all the passages full 
of philosopliic beauties : it would be a lalx)ur neither 
suited to me nor perhaps to most of my readers. But I 
wonder that, amid so much study of even scholastic phi- 
losophy as has engaged so many in our times, a place 
has not been found for the eclectic philosophy of Dante, 
which would throw a new light on the history of that 
science, and would give greater facility and greater enjoy- 
ment to the reading of the whole Commedia. 
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Dante's Poracliso^ as wo have said, is founded upon the 
old Ptolemaic system. The earth is placed in the centre 
of the world; round it move in circles, one above the 
other, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, the heaven of the fixed stars, and the 
Primum Mobile, which carries along with it all the other 
heavens. Lastly, above these nine moving astronomical 
heavens is the motionless heaven the Empyreum, the 
Throne of God. If we do not reckon this last, which 
contains the whole Universe, the nine heavens of the 
Paradise correspond with the nine circles of Hell and the 
nine ledges of Puj^tory ; it is also to be remarked how 
each of the three parts of the poem agree in having 
thirty-three cantos, with an introductory one in addition 
to the Inferno, making one hundred in all ; also, that 
each of the three parts ends with the wonl and rhyme of 
Sielle, These may bo observed as trivialities belonging to 
a great mind. 

The ascent from the terrestrial Paradise at the summit 
of Purgatory to the Moon, and from thence to the other 
higher heavens, is accomplished by Beatrice fixing her 
eyes on the sun like an eagle, and then raising them con- 
tinually higher and higher towards the Throne of God, and 
by Dante's fixing his eyes on hers, which become always 
brigliter and brighter, and she more radiant with smiles, 
as they continue rising. Beatrice explains this ascen- 
sion by a natural cause in this manner ; that " the great 
sea of being'' always tends toward God, as soon as it is 
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freed from the obstacles which retain all forms in their 
places*, — a beautiful and magnificent idea, and far more 
poetical than the other two inventions, — the fimnel or 
hollowed cone for Hell, and the pyramid or elevated 
cone for Purgatory. Wlicn it was the miivcrsal opinion 
that the human race was placed in the centre of the Uni- 
verse, created for them alone, there could be no better 
explanation given of the heavens, no more beautiful 
thoughts expressed regarding them, no mind could have 
wandered wider or risen higher. But how much grander 
and more varied had been Dante's Paradiso had he been 
acquainted with later science, which makes this earth so 
small a part of the solar system, which in its turn is a 
part of other systems contained in others, in an infinity 
so incomprehensible to us; — we, creatures and spirits 
superior to all this matter, but more or less similar 
jMjrhaps to other spiritual creatures, contemplating from 
all points and adoring the Infinite Spirit, all tending to- 
wards Him from whom and by whom we axe created. 
We do not know whether another Dante will ever arise, 
to write poetry on tliis new system of astronomy; but 
who by lifting up Ids eyes cannot catch a glimpse of such 
poetry ? Science cannot be opposed either to Truth or 
Poetry, nor is it true that these are opposed to one 
another. It is not many years ago, notwithstanding the 
examples of Milton, Dante, and Klopstock, that there 
were men who still ventured to wish for the times of the 

* FaradiBO, o. 1, t. 118. 
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false and lyiny Gods, as being more poetical. Now the 
world is undeceived^ and to this it is owing in a great 
measure tliat the study of Dante has been revived. But 
lately another opinion has gained ground^ namely^ that 
the advancement of the sciences is hostile to the arts 
that depend on the imagination. But the science pos- 
sessed by man, however far it may be advanced, must 
ever full short when compared with the infinite truth and 
beauty of the Universe, and so must always leave enough 
room for that imaginative faculty which has been granted 
to us, to wander through space beyond science into infi- 
nity. Science will never be anything else than the point 
from which imagination takes its flight, and the higher 
this point is, the more sublime will be the flight of oiu* 
imagination. 

As regards the order of Dante's heavens, we observe 
that in the three lower planets are many soids — blessed 
indeed, and participators of the joys of Paradise, and 
contented with the share of it that is allotted to them 
by the Supreme Will, but yet detained in these lower 
heavens by their imperfections. In the Moon are only 
the spirits of some women, who having made vows of 
chastity have been constrained to break them; and among 
these is the charming Piccarda, the sister of Forese and 
Corso Donati*. In Mercury Dante finds those who were 
actuated in life more by a thirst for honour than by the 
love of Godt; among these is Justinian, who tells the 

• Paradiflo, c. 2-6. f Ihid. c. 6, v. 113. 
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long history of the eagle or Roman Empire, to which we 
have alluded*. In the third star, Venus, are penitent 
spirits indeed, but those who have erred through the 
influence of love; among these are Carlo Martello, a 
Prince of Anjou and friend of Dante's youth, and 
Cunizza da Romano f. Thus it is only in the fourth 
heaven, the Sun, that we begin to find spirits entirely 
free from sin; and this agrees with all the allegories, and 
we may say with all the hymns addressed to the Sun that 
are sung by the Poet, not only here, but even from the 
1)eginning of the Divina Commedia. 

In this luminary, the source of all earthly light, are 
foimd the theologians, — the Dominican monk St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who speaks the praises of St. Francis, 
and the Franciscan, St. Bonaventura, who speaks those 
of St. Dominic, in a maimer repaying the eoiu'tcsy of 
St. Tliomas. This could not have been imintcntional on 
the part of our Poet, who was satirical even in Paradise, 
and thus sharply rebuked the vain emulations between 
these two Orders, which were in his time now and very 
powerful. And both tliese (especially St. Thomas, who 
was a great favourite of Dante's) solve for Dante nume- 
rous questions in theology and in its sister science, philo- 
sophy; Beatrice joins them in this, — she here indeed 
becomes a theologian, but not Theology itself; for if she 
were so, Dante would not have needed the assistance of 
St. Thomas J. 

• ParadiBO, c. 5-7. t I^nd, c. 8-10. J Ibid, c. 10-14. 
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III tlic fifth star^ Mors^ arc the spirits of those who 
have fought for the faith^ and among these the principal 
is that Cacciaguida^ Dante's ancestor^ who died in the 
crusade of the Emperor Conrad^ in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Here come three whole cantos of 
mutual converse^ rich in interest both to poetry and his- 
tory, from which we have quoted so largely in the present 
work*. But Beatrice draws our Poet away from such 
eartlily and sad recollections^ making him turn io Him 
who unburdens us from every vrrong-\, Tlius she, looking 
always at new brightness, and he gazing on her, mount 
to the sixth star, Jupiter, where they find the spirits of 
the great princes and rulers of nations ; among them arc 
Joshua and Charlemagne, Ix^sidcs many others; these, 
with their united splendour, form first the letters of the 
line Diliffite jusiitiam, quijudicatis lerramX, and then the 
figure of an eagle, whose beak s^K^aks in the name of all, 
unravels theological questions, and points out several of 
the great spirits of which it is formed §, — a strange fancy, 
and not a happy one. It is the third time that Dante 
returns to his beloved eagle; first in the complicated 
allegory at the end of the Purgatorio, and secondly in 
the story related about it at the beginning of the Para- 
diso, by Justinian; each time we find our Poet more 
warm in his wrath against the Ghielfs whom he detests, 
than in his attachment to the Ghibellines whom he does 

• Paradiao, c. 14r-l7. f ^^id. c. 18, v. 6. 

J " Love justice, ye who judge the earth." Ibid. c. 18, v. 91, 93. 

S ParadiM, o. 18-20. 
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not admire. From thence Dante flies with Beatrice to 
the last planet^ Saturn^ where he finds San Pier Dami- 
ano, St. Benedict^ and other contemplative hermits*. 

Three heavens alone remain now to be ascended^ but 
they are the most sublime. We do not find in them any 
special class of blessed spirits^ but choirs of saints and 
angels^ among whom the imagination of the philosophic 
and Christian poet expatiates more than ever. In the 
lowest of these three, which is the eighth heaven of the 
fixed stars, he sees the triumph of Christ, followed by the 
Virgin Mary and an innumerable number of celestial 
spirits f. This image gives occasion to almost celestial 
poetry; but Dante then falls back on his accustomed 
disputations, which, if they please the studious from the 
importance of the questions treated in them, certainly 
annoy those who dislike to descend from lofty images to 
such subtleties. St. Peter, St. James, and St, John ex- 
amine the poet on Faith, Hope, and Charity, and, as we 
have said, St. Peter crowns him|. Adam reasons on his 
own fall, and finally St. Peter thimders in magnificent 
verses against the wicked shepherds of the Church §. Of 
these we have already quoted the finest. 

The ninth heaven, or Primum Mobile, is the heaven of 
the Angels. In othei* places they are messengers or 
ministers, — ^here is their home. They are divided into 
nine choirs, and three hierarchies, the symbol of the 

• Paradiflo, c. 21, 22. t Ihid, c. 28. 

X Ihid. 0. 24-26. § Ibid. o. 27. 

VOL. II. M 
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Trinity; no saint^ no soul who has belonged to the earthy 
is here named^ and theological descriptions and expla- 
nations are mixed up together^ sometimes adorned with 
fancy^ sometimes darkened by theological disquisitions^ 
and sometimes by satires which stoop again to earth"^. 
At last Dante is carried up to the Empyreum^ where he 
contemplates new choirs^ new dances^ new figures^ and 
peri)etual triumphs of the most sublime souls and angds. 
lie turns to question Beatrice as usual^ and finds beside 
him, in her place^ St. Bernard. 

" And where is sheP" I sudden cried ; — ^when he : 
" To end the longings of thy anxious state, 
By Beatrice impell'd I come to thee. 

In Uio third scat, and in the liighost round, 
If thou look up, she will appear once more, 
Throned in the seat that her deserts have found." 

I look'd above, and not a word replied ; 
And saw that she a beauteous chaplet wore. 
The eternal rays reflecting on each side. 

Paradiso, c. 31, v. 64-72. 

Then he addresses to her those tender prayers, which 
are as it were a compendium and last firuit of the whole 
poem, and indeed of his own life : — 

' " O lady, upon whom my hopes are placed, 
And who, to work out my security. 
Hast left Hell's precincts with thy footsteps tracedf. 

* Paradiw, c. 27-29. 

t Beatrice wont down to Limbo to persuade Yirgil to assist Dante. 
(Wright.) 
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For all the wondrouB things that I have seen, 
My gratitude and praise are due to thee, 
By whom have grace and power accorded been. 

A slave before*, thou hast released me — ^thou, 
By every art and mode that could be tried, 
Didst win the freedom that I cherish now. 

Continue thy beneficence to me, 
So tluit my soul, whicb thou hast purified, 
May loose its mortal bonds, approved by thee." 

My prayer thus ended, she with smiling face 
Seem'd to behold me where she sate removed ; 
Then tum*d unto the eternal Fount of Grace. 

Paradiso, c. 31, v. 79-93. 

But this is not the last time Beatrice is mentioned. 
The Commedia was a votive offering to her, and we find 
her again in the last canto of the Paradiso. At the 
death of Beatrice we mentioned a touching sign of licr 
devotion to the Virgin Mary; and Dante, i)robably 
influenced by Beatrice, felt the same devotion. We 
should remember how Beatrice was sent by the Virgin 
to Dante's assistance, and how he alludes to the invoca- 
tions of women in labour to Mary. Nor are these the 
only parts of the poem in which she is mentioned; thirty- 
eight times are reckoned, and these are not aUf. 

* Tho Blayory from which Beatrice had released Dante was the slavery 
of his own passions. Purg. o. 30, v. 136. (Wright.) 

+ Index of the Minerva Edition. — ^Purgatorio, c. 3, v. 39 ; c. 6, v. 101 ; 
c. 8, V. 37 ; 0. 10, V. 41, 50 ; o. 18, v. 60 j c. 16, v. 8& ; c. 18, v. 100 j 
c. 20, V. 19, 27 ; o; 22, v. 142 1 o. 88, v. 6.— Paradiso, c. 3, v. 122 j c. 4^ v. 
80 ; c. 11, V. 71 ; e. 13, v. 84} o. 14, v. 36 ; c. 15, v. 133 ; c. 16, v. 35 j 
c. 23, V. 88, 111, 126, 137 j c. 26, v. 128 j c. 81, v. 100, 116, 127 j c. 82, 

m2 
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St. Bernard was, as we all know^ especially devoled 
to the Virgin^ and was chiefly instrumental in spreading 
her gentle worship in the preceding century. As Dante 
ascends no higher he no longer requires a guide, but the 
Saint points out to him the glories of the Virgin Mary, 
surrounded by the most sublime saints and angeb ar- 
ranged in the form of a rose. It is St. Bernard who 
makes this lust prayer for Danto : — 

O Virgin Moliicr, daughter of thy Son t 
Humblest, yet most exalted of our race, 
Forecast of counsel in the Eternal One, — 

Man's nature thou didst raise to such high station. 
That his Creator thought it no disgrace 
To vail His glory in His own creation. 

Within thy womb renew'd its ancient power 
That love, beneath whose viyifying glow. 
Put forth its buds in peace this blessed Flower*. 

Hero unto us a mid-day torch thou art 
Of Charity ; and unto men below 
llie living streams of Hope thou dost impart. 

Lady, so great art thou, and such thy might. 
That whoso grace desires, and asks not thee. 
Desire indulges ere prepared for flight. 

Thy kindness succoureth not him alone 
Who asks thy aid ; but oft spontaneously 
Foreruns the prayer, and is, unask'd for, shown. 

In thee dwells Mercy — ^Pity dwells in thee — 
In thee Munificence— in thee abounds 
Whato'or of Goodness may in creature be. 

T. ^ 29, 86, 96, 104, 107, 113, 119, 134} c. 38, t. 1, 84.— Inferno, a 8, 
T. 97, 124. 

* The Rom of Blessed Spirits. 
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Now he*, who from the nethermost abyss 
Of all the world, hath in their several roimds 
Beheld the spirits, or of woe or bliss, 

Desires thy prayers, that through the ministration 
Of Grace he may exalt his eyes above, 
So as to view the height of his Salvation : 

And I, who for that glorious sight did ne'er 
Bum with more ardour than for him I prove. 
Urge all my prayers ; (and may they reach thine ear I) 

That by thy prayers thou wouldst dispel each cloud 
Of the mortality that dims his brow ; 
So unto him may God His face unshroud. 

And I again implore thee, glorious Queen, 
Who canst thy will perform, tliat henceforth thou 
Wouldst his affections guard — such vision seen. 

Aid him each earth-bom impulse to Ttdtlistand — 
See Beatrice, and see what numerous crowd 
Of saints assist my vows with clasped hand. 

ParadMo, c. 33, v. 1-39. 

Thus^ with folded hands^ and along with the most blessed 
spirits, praying to the Virgin for Dante, liis Beatrice at 
last leaves him ; — ^it was thus she had appeared to him in 
the vision from whence originated the Commedia. He 
now hurries to the end of his poem with a few verses, 
which he acknowledges are inadequate to his great sub- 
ject, the contemplation of the Deity. The Virgin Mary 
lowered 

Those eyes so loved of God and so revered f, 

* Dante, who, ascending from the abyss of Hell, had beheld the Spiritp 
in Purgatory and Paradise. (Wright.) 
t Paradise, c. 88, v. 40. 
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at the entreaty of St. Bernard, as a sign tliat she bad 
received his prayers^ and then turned them to the 
Eternal Light. St. Bernard, smfling, made a signal to 
Dante to look upwards, but he had already anticipated 
the Sainfs desire, and was ganng on and ''consuming 
Ids sigbf with God — ^three in one — ^untQ 

Hie g^oriouB Yiaon here kis powers o'ereame*. 

So concludes the sacred Poem, and with this poem is 
Dante's life concluded, — ^the life of the lover who had 
just fulfilled his vow of love; the life of the great Poet 
who had completed the work which had immortalized 
him ; the life of the Christian in the last contemplation 
of the joys of Paradise and God. So joyous and peace- 
ful an end it is scarcely possible to attribute to chance ; 
it rather seems the natural result of a soul satisfied at 
huviiig completed its task hero bdow, or else the super- 
natural and almost miraculous gift of a rewarding Provi- 
dence, who had designed to call to himself that strong 
and striving soul at the moment of victory, penitent for 
liis errors, full of works, and ready for his reward. 

* Faraduo, c. 33, t. 142. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RAVENNA. — DANTE'S LAST RETBEAT.— HIS LAST LA- 
BOURS.— HIS LAST EMBASSY.— HIS DEATH AND 
BURIAL. 

1320— 14rH Seftbmbbb, 1321. 

I PRAT thoo now, O Lord, tliat thou doign to bIiow me tho /tnal ond 
of my short life. AJi, do not cut me off in the midat of my days, but 
rather await tlie time and hour of my salyation. 

Let me, Lord, issue from tho tomb, not darkened and weighed down 
by sin, but spotless as a dore. Thus bright may I soar aloft, and dwell 
in that place which contains thy children and servants, where is joy and 
rejoicing for ever more. 

Daniels JPsalnu, Psalm y., 24, 25, 29. 

We left Dante at Udine, at the Guelf court of the 
Patriarch Pagano della Torre, in the year 1819. On 
the 20th January, 1320, we find him at Yerona, if we 
believe in the title of a little book printed at Venice in 
1608, and which has been quoted by bibliographers ; but 
I leave it to them to say, or rather I ask them, whether 
it be stiU in existence'^. 

* See Note B. at the end of the Chapter. 
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It would be necessary to see the work itself^ to be able 
to form any plausible conjectures whether it ought to be 
added to the rest of Dante's works^ and whether we can 
ascertain by it a sojourn of the poet at Mantua^ and a 
third and fourth visit to Verona about the beginning of 
1820, wliich would prove that the disputes between him 
and Cane had not produced a complete rupture. 

At any rate, a little before or a little after this time 
Dante's residence at Ravenna must have begun. All 
his biographers mention it, without giving the exact time 
when he first took up his abode there*. Boccaccio would 
seem to fix it just after the death of Henry VII. ; but 
this is too great a contradiction to all our other positive 
documents to bo of any weight. Boccaccio continues in 
his usual style, giving more words than matter. '^ Ba- 
vcnna,'* he says, ''a most famous and ancient city of 
llomagna, had at that time for its lord a noble knight 
whose name was Guido Novello da Polenta, who, him- 
self accomplished in all liberal studies, honoured highly 
men of worth, and especially those who surpassed others 
in learning. It having reached his ears that Dante was 
in llomagna and in distress, he, Guido, having long 
before known of his value by report, was now disposed 
to receive him, and to honour him in his forlorn condi- 
tion : nor did he wait for a request to do thus.'' But 
Dante being invited accepted the invitation, and went 
to Ravenna, ^^ where he was honourably received by the 

* G. YiUani, pp. 607, 608. Leon. Aret., Ediz. Miner, p. 68. 
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Prince, who revived his emshed hopes by kind and com- 
forting words, and, giving him an abundance of needful 
things, kept him with him many years, even to the end 
of his life/^ And further on Boccaccio says : '' Dante 
then dwelt in Ravenna many years imder the protec- 
tion of this gracious Prince, having lost all hopes of ever 
again returning to Florence, though he had not lost the 
desire. There, at Ravenna, by his lectures, he formed 
several scholars in poetry, and especially in the vulgar 
idiom, which, according to my opinion, he was the first 
to exalt and bring into estimation among us Italians, as 
Homer did among the Greeks and Yirgil among the 
Latins*/^ 

But beside Guidons liberality there was another cause 
which might have attracted Dante to Ravenna, his an- 
cient mtimacy with the family of Polenta. Guido, the 
father of Francesca, had, besides this daughter, three 
sons, — Bernardino (Dante^s companion ui arms at the 
battle of Campaldino), Ostasio, and Bannino. These 
had all three died before 1318, when Guido, sumamed 
Novello, the son of Bannino, held the government of 
Ravenna. The asylum this Guido oflcrcd, and so libe- 
rally granted the Poet, shows that he was far from being 
offended at the manner in which his aunt Francesca's 
guilt is related in the Inferno, — a guilt known to all, but 
for which that immortal episode first excited compassion. 

* Boooaodo, Vita di Dante, pp. 88-40. 

m3 
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Bat another circnnistaiioe miy still mcMre pfedady fix 
Dante's arrival at BaTenna. We bave seen thai he went 
to the court of YeransL, either with or shortly after 
U^nodone della FaggioLi, and thai he held the office of 
judge* there, while Ugacrione held thai oi captain; we 
have aliso seen how Dante resigned his undignified and 
unpleabing office and left Yerona;y while Ugnccione le- 
maiiicd iu \m, which suited liim better. Tlioiigfa that 
fierce captain lield tlie sword which everywhere imposes 
respect, lie did not escape tlie jests of the buffoons of 
that court. ''One day at table he was talking with 
pleasure of his youth, and of his great appetite. One oi 
these cried out, 'No wonder, O Uguodone, for didst 
thou not devour. at a single banquet the great dties cf 
Pisa and Lucca ?t' *' Ugucdone was very instrumental 
in making Cacciagiiida Captain-general of the GhibeDine 
league, at the jiarliament of Soncino, in 1318^. After a 
few months liad elapsed, and aft^r they had made several 
expeditions together, the peace with Padua was broken, 
and they l>oth laid siege to it ; here Ugucdone died on 
the 5th of August, 1319, firom a sickness caught in the 
marshes §. We will leave his praises to his biographer, 
and we almost wish we could disbdieve that a firiendship 
existed 1x;twecn him and Dante. But the proofs of it 
seeming to us only too clear, it is not improbable that 

* hy Judges here must be understood those persons who presided in 
the bubordinate courts under the PodestJL (Trahsl.) 

t Yeltro, p. 163. t ^^^' P* 1^* § ^f^- P- ^2. 
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Dante may have been led to Bavenna after the death 
of Uguccione^ to find there his sister Giovanna della 
Faggiola^ the wife or widow of Saladino degli Onesti, 
with her daughters Catalina and Agnesma*. 

All other documents agree with Boccaccio^ that Dante 
was treated by Guido da Polenta liberally and courte- 
ously; and Guido^ not less than Fagano della Torre^ 
was a Guelf^ which is an additional proof that Dante had 
at last learned to associate with those of an opposite 
party. That he hoped through the protection of either 
of them to be restored to his country does not seem 
probable^ for he attacks the Florentine rulers and the 
Popes in the last cantos of the Faradiso^ and besides tliis 
it is asserted by Boccaccio that Dante despaired of ever 
returning; and if there had been any proposal at that 
time that ho should bo restored to his nntivo city^ wo 
should liave had it mentioned either by Boccaccio or 
Villani, or some of the other Florentine historians, who 
all afterwards blushed that their great fellow-citizen 
should thus have died in exile. That Dante should bo 
indebted to Guelfs for an asylum may be attributed 
perhaps to the courtesy of his hosts being superior to 
their party spirit; and the exUed partisan, who could not 
submit to the rudeness that he met with at the Ghibel- 
line court of Can Grande, may have become temperate 
when he was treated with courtesy, though his hosts 
were Guelfs. We know too well that courtiers behave 

♦ Vdtro, pp. 21, 176. 
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to every one as their prince does. Dante, who was par- 
ticuhirly liable to receive outward impressions, and who 
says of himself, — 

To change hj nature pione. 
And yaiying stfll with each hnpreaakMi made*, — 

Dante, wearied perhaps and old, and with a more than ever 
Christian spirit, probably appeased his wrath, and that 
proncncss to quarrel of which he is accused by Boccaccio; 
or if he did not himself become moderate, he must have 
been tolerated as a great man by these two princes, and 
by the courtiers as a favourite with their sovereigns. 

Dante made Ravenna his fixed and lasting abode. His 
son Pietro came thither firom Verona, called to Ravoma 
{x^rliaiM to act as a judge ; and we find that he was a 
settled resident in the contrada of Santa Maria in Zen- 
zaiiigolii and Uuiito Stcfuno in Muro, as wo find him 
rc(|iiired on the 5th of January, 1821, to provide for the 
Archbishop of Bologna, who was visiting the vacant 
church of Ravenna f. Dante's second son Jacopo also 
came there, if we give credit, as we should do, to Boc- 
caccio, when he tells us of the discovery of the thirteen 
last cantos of the Commedia J. To Gremma, Dante's wife, 
we find no allusion made by him, nor the slightest record 
of her, after the recovery of the papers in 1306; so we 
cannot tell whether she was still living at Florence, or 



* Paradiio, c. 5, y. 98, 99. t Veltro, p. 180. 

X Soe Chapter XVII. 
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whether she survived her husband. But with respect to 
Dante's silence regarding her, we must observe that he 
maintained the same reserve with regard to his numerous 
children, to his father, to his mother, who had brought 
liim up with so much affection, to all his relations, and 
we may say generally to his whole domestic Ufe. Was 
this out of contempt, or out of respect ? At any rate it 
was common to them all, and nothing especial on this 
account can be inferred against the too much abused 
G^mma. Why should not we rather suppose that this 
reserve was occasioned by that dislike which every deli- 
cate mind must feel to speak publicly of himself, and 
still more of the persons that are dear and near to him 7 
A passionate love, which makes one consider the beloved 
object as single on earth and a miracle of the world, 
might have induced Dauto to speak of Beatrice to the 
princes of t fie earth, and to present and future ages; but, 
except in this case, it was natural that he should main- 
tain his usual reserve and modest silence. Tliat Dante 
watched over the education of his children as much as 
the calamities of exile rendered possible, leaving the rest 
of this charge to his wife (who probably on that account 
remained in her native city), we have already seen re- 
corded in different places; that he delighted in their 
society we see here; and we shall find that his sons were 
not ungrateful, and devoutly cherished the memory of 
their father*. Nevertheless Petrarch (I grieve for him 

• See Chapter XYIL. 
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and not for Dante) thus writes in one of his letters : - 
''My father, after his exile yielding to fortune, gave 
himself up to the education of his children; whereas he, 
Dante, opposing it by strong resolution, perseverance, 
and love of glory, was not diverted from his object, but 
preferred it to all other cares. Neither the iniquity of 
his fellow-citizens, nor his affection to his wife or chil- 
dren, availed to withdraw him from his studies and from 
poetry, which usually desires shade, quiet, and silence*/' 
" These,'' adds Foscolo very properly, " are praises to a 
poet, and indirect and most severe accusations against a 
&ther, and they are not true." Thus we find Dante 
accused by one of the two great writers of his century, 
Boccaccio, of liaviug allowed himself to be diverted by 
marriage fit)m the pursuits of philosophy f ; and by the 
otlier, Petrarch, of having on account of his studies 
neglected his wife and children. And Dante did neither 
the one nor the other; he evidently always first attended 
to the calls of active life, of his family, and country; and 
only after these to those of study and contemplative 
life. His great mind enabled him to attend to both. 
Little minds did not understand him ; the servile herd 
calumniated him ; Foscolo deserves praise for protecting 
liim against calumny and envy. 

Nor liad Dante only his sons with him at Ravenna; 
he was there consoled by several friends. Among these 
are recorded Ser Piero, Messer Giardino of Ravenna, 

• Petiturca, Ep. f See Vol. I. Chapter VIII. 
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Ser Dino Perini, a Morentiue, and Fiduccio de' Milotti, 
a physician of Certaldo'^. He also corresponded as a 
neighbour with Giovanni da Virgilio, the most celebrated 
Latin poet of the day^ living at Bologna, of which he 
was a citizen. We have two Latin eclogues of his com- 
position addressed to Dante, in which he exhorted him 
to abandon the Italian language, and like him to write 
poetry in Latin; he suggested to him for subjects the 
death of Henry of Luxemburg, the victories of Can 
Grande, the life of Uguccione, so fatal to the Guelfi, 
the destruction of the armies of the House of Anjou, and 
the wars of Liguria (perhaps those of the Malaspinas, 
to whom Dante was so much attached). ''But before 
and above all tilings comc,'^ he said, ''O master, to 
Bologna, there to receive the laurel crown f/^ And in 
his second eclogue, pressing him still further, he pro- 
mises to make him acquainted with the verses of Mussato, 
whom Dante probably had known personally in Verona 
or Udine. ''But thy Guide,'' he added, " will not suffer 
thee to leave Bavenna, nor the beautiful pine forest 
that borders the Adriatic/' Dante replied to these eager 
and courteous expressions with two other eclogues in 
the same language; so far, but no further, gratifying the 
Latinist, who perhaps was ignorant that a dead language 
would be fetters to a Dante; he had. already attempted 
and rejected as impossible the restoration of the Latin 
language. " It would be pleasing to him," Dante replied, 

• Voltro, p. ISO. t iWrf. p. 182. 
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''to have his liead crowned with hrard at Bdogna; bat 
it wofuld be better still that he mi^t once again return 
to his oonntEy^ and it would not matter then under what 
leaves he should conceal his hoaij locks. When bjr his 
Yerses the heavenly bodies passing round our world, and 
the inliabitants of these stars, should be known like the 
kingdoms oi the earth, then would he rejoice to bind his 
temples with ivy and laurel/' Here we perceive that 
Dante must have already finished the composition of his 
Paradiso, but had not yet published it, — that he was ex- 
horted by his firiends to undertake some other subject, 
and that there had been a proposal to bestow upon him 
the poetic crown. If I am not mistaken, this crowning 
of a poet would have been a new thing, and perhaps 
imagined by Dante himself either in imitation of the 
laurel crowns given for various sciences, which he had 
seen conferred in several of the Universities, or chiefly 
as a compensation and reparation for the indignity in- 
tended to be oflcrcd to him in San Qiovaimi; and on 
tliat account he wished to be crowned in that edifice, 
and in no other place. " He delighted greatly in honour 
and pomp,'' says Boccaccio, '' and perchance more than 
befitted his lofty virtues. . . . and on account of his 
delight in these, I believe that above every other study 
he preferred poetry, seeing that, as phUosophy excels all 
others in nobility^ its excellence can be communicated 
to but few, and those few only the most renowned of the 
world, while poetry is apparent and delightful to every 
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one, and poets are very rare^. And therefore through 
poetry, hoping to attam the urmsual and pompous honour 
of being crowned with the laurel, he gave himself up 
entirely to it, studying and composing. And certainly 
his desires would have been fulfilled had fortune been 
gracious to him, and had he ever been permitted to 
'j return to Florence j and only in her, over the baptismal 
font of San Giovanni, did he desire to be crowned; in 
"order that there, where he had received his first name in 
baptism, there in the same place he should receive at his 
coronation a second namef. But so it happened that 
though his attainments were great, and he might, owing 
to them, wherever he pleased have received the honour 
of the laurel, he would not accept it; and so without 
this much desired honour he dicd|/' This unusiml 
honour, so sought by Dante, for I believe a very special 
reason, was a very few years afterwards sought and ob- 
tained by Petrarch (less scrupulous in every way), from 
the hand of that very King Robert whom Dante so 
much despised. Thus might perhaps have arisen Pe- 
trarch's jealousy; for there is nothing from which jea- 
lousy so easily springs as from looking into ourselves, 



* O good Boccaccio ! pardon me for saying that thou hast here ill 
understood Dante, since thou believest him to be a poet from such cal- 
culating and rain motiyes. 

f This is evidentlj a translation of the first verses of the twenty-fifth 
canto of the Paradiso. 

% Boccaccio, Yita, pp. 89, 40. 
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after haying obtained hononrs^ and finding ouiselvea 
infierior to those who have not obtained them. 

Ceooo of Ascoli^ an indifferent poet, who was after- 
wards one of Dante's detractors, seems to have corres- 
ponded with him at Bavenna, and proposed an absurd 
question to him, wliich was the noblest of two twin sons ? 
It is further related that Dante supported this question 
against Cecco, that art could conquer nature, and, haying 
to prove it, taught a cat to hold a candle; Cecco dis- 
proved the truth of the ai^ument by suddenly letting 
out some mice*. If these tales are true, they prove that 
Dante knew how to converse with all, according as he 
estimated them, and that he had a just estimation of 
Cccco. Some add, that ho liad been Dante's master in 
astronomy, but I do not find old authority for tliis bdief ; 
and, without good authority, it would bo difficult for me 
to be persuaded that Cecco's subtle but false wit could 
have educated on any point Dante's clear understanding. 
I should have rather supposed, as they lived about the 
same time, that Cecco had been Dante's disciple; but if 
he had ever been so, he was an indocile and an ungrate- 
fid one, as we shall see. 

But besides this social intercourse, his correspondence 
and his eclogues, Dante was engaged on very different 
occupations firom those to which he was encouraged by 
Giovanni da Yirgilio to devote himself. A varied and ver- 
satile genius like his cannot be understood by the many, 

♦ Pelli, p. 84. 
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and often not even by his friends ; and while these, judg- 
ing of Dante by his past life, suggested, supposing them 
to be agreeable to him, subjects expressive of party 
spirit and indignant scorn, he, the Christian Dante, took 
his solitary way, with his thoughts raised toward heaven, 
and ever rising to loftier regions as he advanced in years, 
translated the seven Penitential Psalms, the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Ten Commandments, 
the seven mortal Sins; and these his last verses, which 
are now known by the name of Dante's Creed, have this 
beginning in imitation of Virgil, afterwards still more 
happily imitated by Petrarch : — 

" I have already written many times regarding love, 
in the sweetest, most beautiful, and graceful rhymes I 
was able, and I exerted all my powers to refine them. 
They no longer satisfy my desires, for I know I have 
oft;en vainly expended my labours, and have been ill re- 
paid. I will now withdraw my hand from writmg any 
longer on this false love, but will discourse on God as 
befits a Christian.'^ 

Verses less deserving of attention from their intrinsic 
merits than for the pure feeling they express, and for the 
answer that is given in them to Dante's ancient or mo- 
dem calumniators. 

The translation or paraphrase of the Seven Psalms 
is not certainly distinguished for that native genius 
which shines in Dante's original works, but it catches 
in some degree the spirit of David's poetry, the only 
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poetry that is more sublime than Dante's^ and the 
only poetry which has not been imitated^ and which 
perhaps is well fitted to be imitated in after ages. The 
seven Penitential Psalms are, as every one knows, a con- 
tinual appeal to the mercy of God, and thus conduce to 
the consolation of all penitent Christians, but especially 
to those who have, or believe themselves to have, suflered 
hero l)clow from the injustice of men, from whom they 
a])pcal with resignation to the justice of God; and espe- 
cially to those who with hope desire the dear ones they 
have lost, on which account our compassionate mother 
the Church suggests these Psalms to them. Dante 
therefore, strongly imbued with these two feelings, must 
have much delighted in them. He often adds words 
which eyidcntly refer to his own life, sins, and pursuits ; 
and his poetry, although a translation, is sometimes 
happy. It has been said that he wrote these religious 
poems to defend liimself from ecclesiastical persecutions ; 
but there is no historical record of any such persecution 
of Dante during his lifetime, and let us judge whether 
such defence was necessary to him, when he could bring 
forward equally strong passages in a religious imni of 
view, and in far superior poetry, from the Divina Corn- 
media. 

Such were Dante's thoughts, such were his occupa- 
tions, when they were interrupted by the last circum- 
stance that we know relating to him. Yillani mentions 
that he was sent by the Lord of Polenta on an embassy 
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to Venice. This charge was more suited to the* offices 
he had previously held than the situation of Judge given 
him by Can Grande, nor do I see any reason to doubt 
the fact which was received by all his biographers ; but 
we must at least be allowed to correct the date of a letter 
of Dante's printed by Doni as written from Venice to 
Guido Novello, in March, 1313, and to alter it to 1320 
or 1321 ; for it is improbable that Dante could have been 
at Bavenna in 1313, and it is also certain that that 
city was not then governed by Guido Novello. But 
the whole letter is justly considered spurious, not so 
much on account of its excessive severity against the 
Venetians, for that would have accorded vnth Dante's 
character, but because, besides bearing on its face the 
marks of forgery, it has never been found in any manu- 
script, and was published by Doni, who has a bad repu- 
tation for veracity. It is said that Dante, not being 
able to attain the object that Guido had in view when 
he sent him on his embassy, retiu*ned to Ravenna, and 
falling sick from mortification died. This would be dif- 
ficidt to believe in a man who had been tried by so 
many misfortunes ; however, fortitude varies not only in 
different men, but in the same men at different tmies ; 
and one who has resisted great misfortimes, may have 
been so weakened by them as to be overcome by a less 
one. 

Dante at any rate returned from his embassy, and 
Boccaccio continues thus :—^'^ Since the allotted hour 
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comes to all^ lie having already passed^ or been near 
entering^ his fifty-sixth year^ fell sick; and having humbly 
and devoutly received^ according to the Christian reli- 
gion, every ecclesiastical sacrament, and as a man recon- 
ciled himself with Ood, by contrition for those things 
committed against His will^ in the month of September^ 
in the year of Christ 1321^ on the day that our Church 
celebrates the exaltation of the Holy Cross*, he ren- 
dered up his wearied spirit to his Creator, not without 
the greatest sorrow to the above-mentioned Guido, and 
to all the citizens of Ravenna generally. There can be 
no doubt but that he was received into the arms of his 
most noble Beatrice, with whom in the presence of Him 
who is the supreme God, having laid aside the miseries 
of this present life, he now joyftdly lives in that felicity 
which awaits no end/' 

The Franciscan authors add, that Dante at llavenna 
had become a member of their Tertiary Orderf, that he 



• The 14th of September. 

t The Franciscans and DominicanB admitted into their conununities a 
third class of members (besides the professed Friars and Nims), called the 
Tertiary Order, or Third Order of Penitence. It included both sexes, 
and all ranks of life ; the members were not bound by vows, nor were 
tliey required to quit their seciUar occupations and domestic duties, 
though they entered into an obligation to renounce pecular pleasures and 
vanities, to make restitution where they had done wrong, to bo true and 
just in all their dealings, to be charitable to tlie extent of their means, 
and ncYcr to take up weapon except against the enemies of Christ. 
Louis IX. is said to have belonged to the Third Order of Franciscans. 
(Mrs. Jameson's Monastic Orders.) . 
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died in their habit; and was therefore buried among 
them. The first two circumstances were common acts of 
devotion in that age^ — the third only is certain^ that he 
was buried with them. 

Thus died Dante, an unhappy man even in his youth, 
owing to the loss of his mistress, unliappy in the services 
he desired to render his coimtry, misunderstood by his 
feUow-citizens, condemned to the stake, his writings 
lost, persecuted on account of them, his studies inter- 
rupted, an exile, a wanderer, in poverty, perhaps a beggar, 
a solitary man, the scorn of buffoons, the sport of 
princes ; but Dante never stooped to meanness, he never 
deviated from his faith, he never ceased to the end to 
love, to labour, and to write, for his mistress, his country, 
and his God. He leaves us a great example. Times 
may change, and the diflScultics we meet with may diflfcr 
from those that he encountered; but even if they were 
greater, which is not the case, still the constitution of 
human minds does not alter, nor Heaven^s grace to sup- 
port them. Whoever acts cannot avoid errors, but he 
errs no less who through timidity abstains from action; 
and there is tliis great difference between the former and 
the latter : the man who errs out of an excess of activity 
will have his errors corrected by posterity, and what he 
has done well remains among the treasures of his country 
and of mankind ; whereas the idle man differs little from 
the brute, and leaves nothing behind him. It is certain 
that our Heavenly Father, who even from the beginning 
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imposed labour^ and afterwards explained that every man 
must multiply the talent that is bestowed on him^ will 
especially reward, whatever may be the fruit, whoever 
has laboured to obey His divine precepts. To great 
geniuses belongs glory here below, but every man of 
good will may earn eternal glory. 

And at least in this great, this important and patriotic 
virtue of industry, which has done so much for Italy, we 
may every one of us imitate Dante. Genius cannot be 
imitated at all, or but badly, but the virtues can always 
be imitated, and this one especially, which is the mother 
of all the rest. There never perhaps wiU be another, 
who will be able to leave his country a treasure of 
thought and glory equal to what Danto has left her, but 
let us each add our mite. 

As regards glory, the especial reward reserved for the 
greats let us see what he thought of it, and what fell to 
his share. 
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NOTE E. 

This is the title of the book : " Quaestio florulenta, ao perutilis 
de duobus elementis aquae et terrae tractans super reperta, quae 
olim Mantuae auspicata, Yeronae vero disputata, et decisa ac 
manu propria scripta a Dante florentino poeta clarissimo quae 
diligenter et accurate correcta fuit per llev. Magistrum Joannem 
Benedictum Moncettum de Gastilioue Aretino rcgontem Patavi- 
num ordinis Eromitarum din Augustini, sacracquo tlieologiae 
doctorem exccllentissimum." 

(Tiraboschi, Ed. Minerva, torn. t. p. 82.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



DANTB*S FAMB. 

1321-1338. 

•Nought but a gust of wind ie worldly fione, 
Now from this quarter, now from that arriying, 
And bearing with eaoh change a di£foront name. 

Think'st thou thy glory will be less or more, 
Whetlier thou'dst died among thy toys, or old 
Thou shuiUe off thy mortal coil, before 

A thousand years are past — a shorter space. 
If 'gainst eternity its sum be told, 
Than wink of eye to orbs of slowest pace F 

PwrgcOorio^ c. 11, v. 100-108. 

Whoever compares the above quotation from the Pur- 
gatorio, in which earthly glory is estimated at its proper 
value, with that passage from the Inferno, c. 24, v. 47^, 

* ** Now must thou shake off sloth," my guide b^an ; 
'* For not beneath rich canopies of state. 

On beds of down, must fame be sought by man. 
He who descends unhonour*d to the grave, 
Leaves of himself on earth such vestige slight 
As smoke in air, or foam upon the wave." 
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in which it is so highly exalted^ will add Dante to the 
number of those great men^ who, when they commenced 
their earthly career, rested all their affections and hopes 
on glory, but when they had reached the pinnacle of 
greatness, considered it only as vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Some we find proud when they compare them- 
selves with others, but humble when their thoughts dwell 
on themselves; and such was Dante's pride, of which he 
has been too often accused. I shotdd rather call him 
modest, when he considers himself as inferior to Ovid, 
and, in the passage we have quoted above, does not seem 
to reckon on so much as a thousand years of glory. 
More than five hundred years have elapsed since ho livcdi 
and his fame has acquired fresh lustre. At any rate 1 
will submit to Dante's own maxim, and what I relate of 
his glory shall only be in reference to his usefulness and 
the activity he has promoted. This alone is the real 
legacy of the great. 

Therefore my readers must not be surprised if I pass 
hastily over the funeral ceremonies performed in honour of 
him by Guido da Polenta*, the sermon pronounced on the 
return to his house, the poems and epitaphs written on 
his death t; the sepulchre at Ravenna designed by Guido, 
but not executed till 1483 by Bernardo, the father of 
Cardinal Bembo, and Prior at Bavenna for the Venetian 



* Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 41. 
t Veltro, p. 187. 

n2 
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Republic*; the monuments erected to him in various 
places^ especially the one at Bome^ by Canova^ in 1818^ 
and that at Florence, first decreed in 1896, but. not 
executed until 1829t : lastly, the medals struck in his 
honour J. 

And although more truly belonging to him, we do not 
mean to dwell upon the works of art he inspired, and 
whidi were executed by Giotto, Orcagna, Masaccio, and 
that kindred and almost brother-spirit, Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, who made sketches for each canto of the 
Commedia, which were, alas I lost in a shipwreck : we 
pass over also the designs of Federigo Zuccari, Flaxman, 
Pinelli, and many others. No poet or author, except 
perhaps Homer, has inspired to the same degree as 
Dante the paintcsand sculptor. 

Wc sliall also pass over hastily the accoimt of Dante's 
family ; they were at llavciuia at the time of his death ; 
but probably at the expulsion of Guido, which took 
place soon after, they returned to Can Grande at Ve- 
rona, where they settled and increased. Few of his 
descendants ever returned to Florence, and the direct 

* It was restored, both in 1692 and 1780, by the Cardinals Corsi and 
Valenti Gonzaga, the Pope's Legates in that city. (PeUi, p. 144. De 
Bomanis, Ed. Min. y. 121, e Francesco Beltrami, forestiere istruito 
delle cose notobilissime dolla citUk di Ravenna : Rav. 1788.) 

t Missirini, Commentario IT., gives an account of all the monuments 
erected in Tuscany. Others miglit be added in other parts of Italy, 
besides one that has lately been executed by Mademoiselle Faveau for 
the Palais Purtales in Paris. 

t PelU, p 150. Missirini, Com. IT. p. 16. 
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male line ended in the middle of the sixteenth century 
in Ginevra, who transferred the name and the hlood of 
the Alighieri into the family of the Counts Sarego, 
which is still in existence*. A descent fix)m a man like 
Dante is real nobility ; but passuig over all this^ and his 
minor works, we hasten to direct our whole attention to 
that great monument he built and bequeathed to us, the 
source of so much poetical inspiration in others, — his 
Divina Commedia. We shall however only give a sum- 
mary of its subsequent history; a fuU account of it 
would be little less than the whole literary history of 
Italy. . 

We have seen that the last thirteen cantos of the 
Faradiso were written only a short time before Dante's 
death, that they had not been sent to Can Grande, and 
were thus unpublished. Boccaccio relates that Dante 
died without even leaving any notice of them. " And 
those Mends he left.behind him, his sons and his dis- 
ciples, having searched at many times and for several 
months everything of his writmg, to see whether he had 
left any conclusion to his work, could find in nowise 
any of the remaining cantos; his friends generally 1)cing 
much mortified that God had not at least lent him so 
long to the world, that he might have been able to com- 
plete the small remaining part of his work ; and having 
sought so long and never found it, they remained in 
despair. Jacopo and Fiero were sons of Dante, and each 

* Felli, p. 87. Genealogical Table, p. 28. See also Note F, at the end 
of the Chapter. (Transl.) 
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of them being iliymen*^ fliey were induoed by the per- 
suasions of their firiends to endeavour to complete^ as fiur 
as they were able^ flidr fiither's work, in osder that it 
should not remain imperfisct; when to Jaoopo^ who was 
more eager aboat it than his brother^ there appeared 
a wonderful vision, which not only induced him to aban- 
don such presumptuous folly, but showed him where the 
thirteen cantos were, which were wanting to the Divina 
Commedia, and which they had not been able to findf/' 
Boccaccio goes on to relate this yision, whidi ^ipeared 
to Jacopo eight months after Dante's death, and is re- 
corded by one of his disciples, an honest dtiien of 
Ravenna, named Pier Giardino. Boccaccio, by adding 
this vision, takes away in some degree the authority of 
the story; but, leaving out that which is evidently fids^ 
we may, I think, retain our belief in the rest. The 
interruption of Dante's friendship with Cane naturalfy 
accounts for his not sending his last cantos to him, and 
they were consequently not published; which last cir- 
cumstance is confirmed by the eclogue, or letter, to Gio- 
vanni da Yirgilio. Dante's exile and misfortunes must 
naturaUy have rendered him suspicious, and he might on 
that account have concealed the rest of the precious ma- 
nuscript; the shortness of his last illness, the serious 
and sincere religious thou^ts which must have engrossed 
him at that time, might explain his silence regarding the 

* Thou art to be praised, great Boocaocio, tor digtmgiiiBhhig b e t wee n 
Italian rhymers and poeU. 

t Bocnocio, YiU di Dante, p. 89. See Note Q, at the end of tliia 
Chapter. (Travbl.) 
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place in which he had deposited these papers ; perhaps, 
too, some return of Christian charity, which softens 
vindictive feelings, — ^and even the sternness of justice, 
might have contributed to his silence : the lost manu- 
script might have been afterwards discovered, through 
one of those confused day or night, dreams, which some- 
times appear like supernatural inspirations. But whether 
we will accept or not Boccaccio's version of the story, 
two certain fiEicts appear to result from it; — ^that the 
whole poem was published at Dante's death, with the 
exception of the last thirteen cantos ; and that these last 
were sent to Can Grande by Dante's sons, and were 
published a few months, or perhaps a year, after the 
death of the Poet ; for neither Jacopo, Pier Giardino, 
nor Boccaccio could have dared to assert these, had they 
not been true and well-known facts. 

Boccaccio mentions another important circumstance 
concerning another of Dante's works, the Monarchia. 
" This book," says he, " many years after the death of 
the author, was condemned by Messer Beltramo, Car- 
dinal del Foggetto, the Pope's Legate in Lombardy, the 
reigning Pope being John XXII. And the cause was 
this: because Louis, Duke of Bavaria, being elected King 
of the Romans by the Electors of Germany, and coming 
to his coronation at Home, against the will of the said 
Pope John, when he reached Rome he chose, contrary 
to ecclesiastical ordinances, a Minor Friar, called Fra 
Pietro della Comara, to be Pope, and appointed many 
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Cardinals and Bishope; and there, by this Pope, he 
caused himself to be crowned. And as his anthority 
was called in question on many grounds, he and his fol- 
lowers found out this book in defence of it*, and began 
to make use of numy of the aiguments they found in H. 
For which reason the book, which till then had been 
scarcely knoum, became very femous. But the said 
Ix)uis having retunied into Ocrmany, he and his fol- 
lowers, and especially tlie clergy, having fallen from 
IK)wer, and having been dispersed, the said Cardinal 
(there being no one to oppose him in this) had the said 
book publicly condemned to be burnt, as contaming 
heretical matters. And he tried to do the same with 
the bones of the author, to the eternal infamy and con- 
fusion of his name, had he not been opposed in this by 
a valiant and noble Florentine knight, whose name was 
Pino della Tosa, who was at Bologna when these things 
were transacting; and along with him Messer Astigo da 
Polenta t, and they were both very powerful in the eyes 
of the above-named Cardinal {/' 

Tlieso propositions of the Monarchia, and Dante's 
letter to tlie King of Italy, were condemned by the 
(?oimcil of Trent §. 

But returning to the Commedia, the great work that 



* The Monarchla was dedicated to Louis of Bavaria, 
t That is, Messer Ostagio da Polenta. 
X Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 94. 
§ De Rom. Ed. Min. y. 114. 
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reflected glory on all Dante^s other writings; — scarcely 
had it been published^ than it excited a uniyersal admi- 
ration quite unexampled in that age^ and in every other^ 
whether ancient or modem. We have in a former chap- 
ter related the anecdote of the woman at Verona^ which 
shows that those passages of the Inferno^ which had 
been published during the Poet's lifetime, had even then 
acquired popularity. Villani, who never mentions any 
other author of his day, interrupts his history to relate 
Dante's death ; and the manuscript copies of the Com- 
media belonging to the fourteenth century*, which are 
so numerous in all the libraries of Italy, Prance, Ger- 
many, and England, give us a tangible proof how this 
work had been diflfusedf* I do not bclicvo that there 
are as many manuscripts belonging to that century of 
the writings of all the other ancient and modem authors 
put together. The most ancient commentary is perhaps 
the one attributed to Dante's son Pietro, and in a short 
time followed, about the middle of the century, those 
of Buti, Jacopo della Lana, Benvenuto da Imola, and 
Boccaccio. There were written, about the same time, 
perhaps by Jacopo, another of Dante's sons, or by Mcsscr 
Busone BaflTaelli da Gubbio, his friend and host, and by 

* The oldest manuscript is dated 1836 ? 

t See on these ancient manuscripts Pelli, pp. 40, 162, 170, 171. A 
catalogue of these manuscripts is desirable, and if possible a description 
of them, distinguishing those which have been invostigatod. It is well 
known that Karl Witte, the desenring editor of Dante*s letters, has 
been for many years occupied on this labour in Qermany ! 

N 3 
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Others^ numerous abstracts, and almost commentaries in 
Italian and Latin verse*; even at that time, or a very 
little later, translations were made of the Commedia 
into Latin and French f. A French author mentions 
(and he must refer to the fourteenth or the b^inning of 
the fifteenth century), ''that Dante's Commedia was 
represented in France in the same manner as the rhap- 
sodists of ancient Gbreece used to go through the cities 
and towns representing the Iliad, making one of the 
singers speak the part of the poet, and the others those 
of the personages he introduces]:/' 

But he who above all was the greatest means of 
spreading Dante's fame, was unquestionably the good, 
the courteous, tho unonvious Boccaccio. IIo passionately 
delighted in his writings from his youth, and tliis passion 
must have begun soon after Dante's death ; he wrote his 
life, in wliich there are many faults in style, such as too 
much declamation and a superfluity of words, with com- 
paratively few facts ; there is also scarcely anything in 
it relating to politics, and what there is, is erroneous; 
but for the details, which show the reality of Dante's 
love for Beatrice, it ought to be held in high estimation, 
as it is the only life of the Poet, written by one very 
nearly his contemporary. Boccaccio perhaps also wrote 
one of those abstracts of the Commedia in verse to which 

• Pelli, pp. 41, 171, 174. 

t One of tlicse translations, without tlie name of an editor, is in tlie 
Royal Library of'Turin. 
X Bibliotb. (les Romans, torn. iy. Ill, parte i. p. 6, cit. by Pelli, p. 177. 
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we have alluded^ and lie transcribed witli his own hand 
a copy of the whole poem^ which he sent with a letter to 
Petrarch*; the latter wrote an answer^ which his admirers 
are determined to maintain to be spurious^ but which 
has proved to be but too genuinef^ and shows that envy 
in him which we have already remarked. We will not 
dwell on this envy, out of respect to the second father of 
our language; but we may with pleasure observe the devo- 
tion of the thirdj Boccaccio, to the first, Dante ; and of 
this we have many interesting tokens. In 1350, the State 
of Florence bestowed "ten florins of gold on Messer 
Giovanni di Boccaccio, in order that he might give them 
to Sister Beatrice, who was Dante Alighieri's daughter 
and a nun in the monastery of San Stefano dell' Uliva, 
at Bavenna]:.'' So through his daughter, and the name 
of Beatrice, Dante received the first honours that his 
city, till then so thankless, had bestowed upon him. 
Through the agency doubtless of Boccaccio, a decree was 
promulgated on the 8rd of August, 1873, to elect and 
pay for a lecturer or professor of the Divina Commedia 
for one year, and Boccaccio himself was elected. On 
Sunday, the 8rd of October, of the same year, he began 
to read it in the Church of Santo Stefano, which is near 
the Ponte Vecchio§. It was during these lectures that 
he made the Commentary which we possess of the Inferno, 



* Pelli, pp. 171, 173. + Ihid. p. 184. 

J Book of Entry of the year 1860. Pelli, p. 45. 
§ Pelli, p. 167. 
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from the beginnings to the seventeenth verse of the seven- 
teenth cauto^ and this was probably Boceaecio's last work^ 
as he died in 1375. These lectures must have been often 
repeated^ and favourably listened to^ when two such po- 
pular names as Dante and Boccaccio were united. And 
they were continued after the death of their founder^ on 
feast-days and in various parts of the city ; first by Ben- 
vciiuto da Imola^ a scholar of Boccaccio^s^ and later still 
by Filippo Yillani and Francesco Filelfo^ Dante's biogra- 
phers, and by other men distinguished in letters'*^. In a 
short time the custom thus so honourably introduced 
into Florence spread throughout Italy. The Divina 
Commedia was publicly read about 1385, in Pisa, by its 
commentator, Francesco da Buti, and afterwards by 
others; not long after this it was read in Piacenza, 
Milan, andVenicet. In 1396, the generation which had 
known, hated, feared, or envied Dante, having all passed 
away, the Florentine Republic endeavoured to obtain the 
remains of the Poet, and decreed him a sepulchre. But 
Ravenna refusing to give up his bones, the plan of build- 
ing a monument was abandoned ; nor was it executed 
until 1829, and it does not even now contain his ashes|. 
Tlius during the whole of the fourteenth century, in 
which our beautiful language acquired its present form, 
no author was studied to the same extent as Dante. As 
regards the two other fathers of our language, Boccaccio 

• Pelli, p. 168. t -TWi- pp. 169-171. 

{ Missirini, Com. 11. pp. 19, etc. 
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we have seen professing himself to be his pupil, and Pe- 
trarch, though not professing this, often imitating him. 
Petrarch failed when he attempted to rival the Commedia, 
but he perhaps excelled Dante in the doUcate grace of his 
fugitive poems, and this superiority ought to have satisfied 
him. These three great writers, who all belonged to the 
fourteenth century, are the only modem authors before 
the invention of printing who are now considered as 
classical, and, like the ancients, are held up by public 
opinion as models for imitation. But while Petrarch and 
Boccaccio oflTer too easy models for unworthy copyists, 
Dante, amid his lofty clouds, is beyond the reach of the 
servile licrd. He had however two imitators even in 
the fourteenth century, Fazio degli Uberti, in the Ditta- 
mondo, and that Cecco of Ascoli, whom we have seen in 
correspondence with him, and contcndhig with liim in 
philosophical disputations; he wrote in terza rima an 
Italian poem appropriately entitled UAcervo, or Mucchio, 
or Zibaldone^y though it is not without playfulness ; it 
contains a bitter attack upon Dante. Cecco d' Ascoli, 
who was thus heretical in literature, was also accused of 
being so in religion, and as such was burnt at Florence 
about 1327t. 

Tlie fifteenth century, as is well known, was a century 
in which the liberties of Italy were undermined and 
lost, — a century in which she might have both recovered 
order and formed confederations, for she was left more 

* Acervo, from the Latin Acerwu, means a eot^Uted heap, 
t Pelli, p. 83, etc. 
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and improved on by degrees, one scarcely knows by 
whom, — an invention that appears less the production 
of the human intellect than an immediate creation of 
OroA, who advances the interests of the human race by 
ways only known to Himself. No man, however great, 
can boast of having done a himdredth part as much 
for the advancement of the human race, as has been done 
by the invention of printing. Its beneficial eflTects, great 
as they were towards the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, made a sensible 
though slow progress through the three following centu- 
ries ; but in our own times they have been multiplied to 
an enormous extent, by some slight mechanical improve- 
ments that have been added to the original invention. 
It would be difficult now to foretell what will be the 
ultimate effect of this wide difiusion of books by the 
means of printing, so different a state of things from 
what existed among the civilized ancients, or in the age 
of Dante. To no author^s fame has it contributed as 
much as to his. There are nineteen or twenty editions 
of his poem in the fifteenth century, and I do not believe 
there are as many of any other ancient or modern 
writer ; of the Bible alone there are more. 

With the invention of printing closes the Middle Age, 
and begins the modem condition of Europe. In Italy, 
as in other countries, the sixteenth century was the time 
in which antiquated rules and abuses were destroyed, and 
new ones introduced. And Italy especially was dis- 
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turbed by a firesh influx of foreigners^ by confusion^ op- 
X)ression^ and immorality ; but at the same time she was 
distinguished for elegance and refinement. The litera- 
ture she fostered^ spread among the nations which had 
come in arms to seek for it^ and thils in the sixteenth 
century^ Dante's glory was increased and diffiiscd. We 
find in it forty editions of the Diyina Commedia^ and 
various new commentaries and examinations of the text, 
by Manetti, Sansoyino^VeQutello, Daniello, Dolce, and the 
Accademia della Crusca; of this last it was one of the 
first and principal labours. Not a few of these editions, 
and several translations, were published out of Italy. The 
great men of that age were more especially students of 
Dante. MacchiavcUi indeed could neither be an imitator, 
nor a commentator, nor even a biographer. But whether 
it was a coincidence of opinions, or a similar turn of mind, 
or whatever the cause, certainly in his ideas relating to 
Italy no writer was more a follower of our Poet, or at 
least more in conformity with him. The name of Ghi- 
belline had passed away, but not its spirit, which will 
never be extinguished except with the extinction of its 
cause, and Macchiavelli was essentially a Ghit)elline; 
he was equally with Dante an enemy to the Popes, less 
friendly than he to religion, and one wrapt up in the 
dream of a universal Italian Monarchy, no longer under 
the Emperor, but under whatsoever prince or tyrant 
should be able to establish it. This Ghibelline spirit 
with which they were both imbued, was a great misfor- 
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time^ for tliey had weight to misdirect the opinions^ the 
hopes^ and the strength of Italy. 

In Ariosto'8 writings, which are entirely free from 
politics^ we can only observe poetical imitations; they 
appear to me many^ but I will leave this to philologists. 
We cannot say that Tasso imitated Dante much^ and 
yet we have proofs of his having long^ and closely studied 
him^ by the numerous remarks written by him on the 
Convito, from whence he perhaps derived his allegories, 
which are too tiimierous and far-fetched. But of all the 
great men of the sixteenth century, there was none 
who resembled Dante in his genius and cast of thought, 
equally with Michael Angolo. . Nor need wo deeply 
regret Ids lost designs for the Commedia. All his workn 
are Dantesque, especially the Sistine Chapel, and most 
of all his Last Judgement, in which the terrible pahiter 
has introduced not only Charon and his bark, but his 
own enemies among the damned. And whoever allows 
for the change of the times, will find that even the life 
of Michael Angelo had a great resemblance to that of 
Dante. 

Italy had, from the unfortunate events of the tw(3 
preceding centuries, fallen in the seventeenth into the 
lowest state of servitude and degradation, and of public 
and private immorality; her policy had become mere 
dissimulation, her warriors assassins, her energy had 
degenerated into violence, and all besides had sunk into 
idleness, sloth, and effeminacy; her literature had equally 
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fallen into a low state^ and Danto was no longer wor- 
sliiped^ no longer even stadied. This last is a remark- 
able fact in the history of Italian literature. In this 
century there were only three certain editions of the 
Commedia^ — ^two in 16mo^ one in 24mo^ — and there were 
no new remarks attached to them; two of them had 
even the title altered^ and were called Dante? s Vision. 
What will appear still more strange^ there was a com- 
pendium of the Commedia in prose. The only great 
Italian of that age was Galileo^ who with Dante and 
Michael Angelo formed that glorious triad which sprang 
from Florence^ and were distinguished for the powers 
of invention; no other ancient or modem dty has pro- 
duced such a triad. Gtdileo was so much the more 
remarkable^ as his country was then corrupt and op- 
pressed ; but it is the privilege of the natural sciences 
still to grow up where no other greatness can flourish, 
and the privilege of the Italian genius to find out 
always new ways of showing itself. 

The eighteenth century is now acknowledged to have 
been for Italy an age of revival. The States which were 
formed in the sixteenth century, and had a languishing 
existence in the seventeenth century, freed themselves 
from Spanish supremacy in the eighteenth, or at least 
counterbalanced it by another power; and taking ad- 
vantage of this respite, such as it was, they developed 
and organized themselves. The State that then took the 
first rank, was one which lay in a remote and obscure 
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comer of Italy^ and had of old scarcely taken any part 
in the revolutions of the peninsula; it had neither shared 
in her civilization nor her corruptions^ — a State and 
people of which the youth was long and rude, and which 
slowly grew up to maturity: I speak of Piedmont, the 
Italian Macedonia or Prussia, and almost the Florence 
of the eighteenth century. And so tnie it is, that the 
political activity and dignity of a state, is the only pro- 
moter of its literary activity, and is its only effectual 
protection, that it was not tilllhen that Piedmont at last 
took a part in Italian literature; this began gloriously 
with Alfieri and La Grange. Here then a new literature 
sprang up, while in the rest of Italy it was only a revival 
of the old. But there was an active literary spirit 
throughout the whole peninsula, and nothing was a 
stronger sign of it than the revived study of Dante. 
Thirty-four editions were published, and most of them 
towards the end of the century. Gravina strongly re- 
commended the study of the Divina Commedia; Betti, 
Leonarducci, Alfonso da Yarano, imitated Dante; and 
Volpi, Venturi, and Lombardi published new and better, 
though still imperfect, commentaries. Tiraboschi gave 
Dante his due share in his History of Italian Literature; 
and he, and Pelli, and Dionisi wrote various works, 
which, as regards the life of Dante, are what Muratori's 
writings are to the general history of Italy, a store- 
house in which we shall find all that we seek for. But 
these various editions, commentaries, and lives have pro- 
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fluood little cflbct^ compared to what lias been produoed 
bj die inteDfle study of Dante by Alfieri and MontL The 
fint brongbt finom die pnnrinoe whicb he added to the 
literatme of Italj^ I do not know whether to call it 
strength or mggedness, or rustic sternness, whidi 
pa4iaps restored yigour to the whole of our litcratnrey 
and certainly revived Hbe wcnrship of Dante. He was a 
s^rit trvij Dantesque. Tbey were alike in their pas- 
sions of love^ indignation, and pride, in their fits of 
moderation and of extravagance, and in their changes of 
party. Thus the imitation was not forced, but invohm- . 
tary, easy, and naturaL In Monti, on the other hand, 
we find more of the genius than the character of Dante. , 
Ilis imitation was more outward, in the form, rather 
than in the spirit. Alfieri had for his followers (at a 
distance, unknown to him, and perhaps despised by him), 
the whole of the generation that was then growing up ; 
Monti, who was very much beloved, had a school which 
he almost entirely directed. Thus the passionate im- 
pulses of the one, and the directing influence of the 
other, have contributed to render the present age more 
devoted to tlie study of Dante than any tliat have pre- 
ceded it. And perhaps also the various political events, 
£EU^ions, and revolutions which our present generation 
has witnessed, may have taught us better even than 
Monti and Alfieri, to understand and appreciate the 
thoughts and feelings of the great exile. 
At the beginning of the present century, Alfieri said 
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that there were not perhaps thirty persons in Italy who 
had really read the Commedia*. And now, although 
Uttle more than a third of this centuryt lias passed 
away, we have more editions, more commentaries, more 
works upon it, than in any preceding age. There are 
already more than seventy editions pu1)lislied in tliis 
century. The new Commentary of Biagioli, that of the 
Minerva edition, which is the only variorum edition, but 
not a very good one, — ^those of Foscolo, Arrivabene, 
Bossetti, and Tommaseo, are known to all. Perticari, the 
son-in-law and disciple of Monti, has written a disser- 
tation on Dante^s opinions on language, and upon his 
patriotic spirit. Count Marchetti, Scolari, Missirini, 
and the author of the Veltro, have illustrated various 
particular points relating to Dante^s history; but the 
last, a man who finds it as difficult to control his erudi- 
tion, as it is to others to set bounds to their imagination, 
has illustrated almost the whole of the latter part of Ids 
life. To enumerate the imitations of Dante, both good 
and bad, by so many writers, and the numerous polemi- 
cal notices of him in the journals, belongs more projKsrly 
to a catalogue ; but I must not forget the Tranccsca of 
Silvio Pellico and the Pia of Sestini, — two productions 
emanating from Dante, and beautiful specimens of our 
language. We have many and various proofs of Dante^s 
importance out of Italy, and how much he is honoured 

* This I have heard from one who heard Alfieri make the remark. 
+ Count Balbo published his Life of Dante in 1839. (Tbansl.) 
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north of the Alps and beyond the seas; this we see by 
the manner in which he is mentioned in Ginguen^'s 
history of Italian literature^ by Artaud's French^ Boyd^s 
English^ and several German translations of the Corn- 
media; by Faurid^s short but complete life of him^ by 
Wittc's edition of his letters^ and other works; and 
finally by the lectures in Paris and Berlin^ which were 
rather a revival of those of Boccaccio. Thus should it 
be with those nations who do not fear to renovate their 
literature at the sources of all modern civilization — 
Christianity and Italy. 

But notwithstanding the labours of five centuries^ 
much remains yet to be done for Dante. There is still 
wanting a really complete edition of his works ; there is 
still wanting a catalogue of the ancient manuscripts^ of 
the Commentaries written on them^ and a complete list 
of every edition published; and there is^ above all^ want- 
ing two completely satisfactory commentaries on the 
Divina Commedia,— one for the beginner, the other for 
the student. A good commentalry on Dante would 
indeed be an important work; but there is nothing 
superhuman required in its accomplishment; it might 
easily be executed by one or two men, who were deeply 
instructed in philology and history; but they ought 
to be learned, without a constant desire of the display 
of their learning; they ought to avoid argument, and 
ought rather to compile the works of others, than enter 
into long dissertations themselves; they ought to be 
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less desirous to enhance their own glory than that of 
their author^ and through him^ that of their country. If 
this is not done by one of us Italians^ it will certainly 
be accomplished one day or other by one of those won- 
derful and conscientious Germans^ who by degrees usurp 
to themselves all our erudition. And if this must be^ 
let us accept it with gratitude^ and profit by it^ instead 
of rejecting with stupid contempt the benefit conferred 
on us by others. 

In the meanwhile let us congratulate ourselves on 
Dante^s increased glory^ as a happy presage for our age 
and country. Italy possesses many other writers of 
genius^ indeed the greatest in all arts and modern 
sciences^ — the greatest writer of amatory verses, the 
greatest novelist, the greatest epic poet, the greatest 
comic writer, the greatest painter, the greatest sculptor, 
the first of the great natural philosophers and the 
greatest of the last, — ^Petrarch, Boccaccio, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Galileo, and Volta; but if we 
desire an example to stimulate us to virtue, let us turn 
to Dante, the most virtuous of our writers. In him 
love sank not into languor; in him the genius of the 
south was not wasted on low objects, but soared to na- 
tural or supernatural heights ; by him every virtue was 
exalted, and the vices of our country and of his own 
were denounced, and even his private errors sometimes 
furnished the occasion for general truths. His own city, 
his own province, and his own Italy, are loved by him with- 
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out any narrow feelings which would detract from the one 
in comparison with the other; nor does he soothe the 
objects of his attachment with lulling^ flattering caresses^ 
which are more shameful than insults^ and more hurtful 
than wounds : our past^ present^ or future destinies are 
judged by him with that Cliristian resignation to Divine 
Providence, which considers the past with penitence^ and 
rises to act with new force and alacrity in the Aiture. 
We Ix^gan with saying, that among all the Italians Dante 
was peculiarly Italian; but now that we have become 
acquainted with his virtues and his faults, we must allow 
him to be the best of Italians. If I am mistaken, this 
mil be looked upon as the error of a biographer; but 
how then or why should all the present generation bo 
equally deceived ? 

And now I leave thee with sorrow, as thou wilt per- 
ceive, O Reader! whoever thou art, who hast accom- 
panied me to the end of this short narrative. And may 
it have been half as pleasing to thee as it has been to 
me ; for I well know I shall never again meet with a 
labour equally delightful : above all, would that I miglit 
thereby have been of assistance to thee in the study of 
Dante, for I might then comfort myself with the thought, 
that for once at least my labour was not in vain. Amid 
the allurements of the world, whatever progress he may 
make, a man must always feel that he has in some 
degree deviated from strict and severe virtue, from that 
rectitude to which Dante devoted his poetic genius. But 
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to deviate from this rectitude amidst the tranquillity of 
the study^ and to frame theoretical excuses for vice or 
eflfeminacy^ is far less pardonable^ especially in Italy^ 
and it will be every day InOrfe Attd more reprobated even 
in Italy. The writers of the nineteenth century, so 
numerous in other countries^ so few in our own^ will be 
judged) perhd,pti^ less acc()]*ding to their gehius thkn ac- 
cording td theii* intentions. Then let me ttihet remain 
unknown, or let me be enumerated among those who 
have laboured, however humbly, in the cause of virtue. 
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NOTE P, ^ 

Dantb'b Bon Fiero, who had devoted hinuaelf to the profession of 
the ]&w, held a distinguished place among the citizens of Verona, 
both through his own merits and in virtue of the memory of 
his father. He had a son called Dante, who also' had a son 
called Leonardo. Leonardo Aretino writes thus : " This Leonardo 
came to Florence with other young men of Verona handsomely 
provided, and visited me as the friend of his great-grandfather 
Dante ; and I showed him the house of Dante and his ancestors, 
and informed him of many things unknown to him, owing to the 
estrangement of him and his from their country." This Leonardo 
had a grandson, a third Dante, who had two sons Francesco^jmd 
Pietro; with these ended Dante's male descendants, but this 
Fietio had a daughter Ginevra, who married in 1649 the Count 
Marc' Antonio Sarego of Verona, and their descendants inherited 
the surname of Allighiori. 

(Leonardo Aretino, Vita di Dante, p. 66.) 



NOTE G. 

A WORTHY man of Bavenna, whose name was Fier Giardino, and 
who had long been Dante's disciple, grave in his manner and worthy 
of credit, relates that, alter the eighth month frt>m the day of his 
Master's death, there came to his house before dawn Jacopo di 
Dante, who told him that that night, while he was asleep, his father 
Dante had appeared to him, clothed in the whitest garments and 
his face resplendent with an extraordinary light ; that he, Jacopo, 
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asked him if he lived, and that Dante replied : "Yes, but in the 
true life, not our life.^' Then he, Jaoopo, asked him if he had 
completed his work before passing into the true life, and, if he 
had done so, what had become of that part of it which was 
missing, which they none of them had been able to find. To 
this Dante seemed to answer t "Yes, I finished it;*' and then 
took him, Jacopo, by the hand, and led him into that chamber in 
which he, Dante, had been accustomed to sleep when he lived in 
this life, and, touching one of the walls, he said : ** What you 
have sought for so much, is here;*' and at these words both 
Dante and sleep fled from Jacopo at once. For which reason 
Jacopo said he could not rest without coming to explain what he 
had seen to Pier Giardino, in order that they should go together 
fpd search out the place thus pointed out to him, which he had 
retained excellently in his memory, and to see whether t)iis had 
been pointed out by a true spirit, or a false delusion. For which 
purpose, although it was still far in the night, they set off together, 
and went to the house in which Dante resided at the time of his 
death. Having called up its present owner, he admitted them, 
and they went to the plaoe thus pointed out ; there they found a 
blind fixed to the wall, as they had always boon used to see it in 
past days ; they lifted it gently up, when they found a little 
window in the wall, never before seen by any of them, nor did 
they even know it was there. In it they found several writings, 
all mouldy from the dampness of the walls, and had they remained 
there longer, in a little while they would have crumbled away. 
Having thoroughly cleared away the mould, they found thorn to 
be the thirteen cantos that had been wanting to complete the' 
Commedia. (Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, pp. 34-36.) 
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NOTE H. 

WHO THE POET DANTE ALIGHIEBI OF FLORENCE 

WAS. 

In the said year 1321, in the month of July, died Dante Alighieri 
of Florence, in the city of Bavenna in Bomagna, having returned 
from an embassy to Venice, undertaken in the service of the 
Lords of Polenta, with whom he resided ; and in Bavenna, before 
the door of the principal church, he was buried with great honour» 
in the habit of a poet and great philosopher. He died exiled irom 
the Comune of Florence, at the age of about fifty-six. This Dante 
was an honourable and ancient citizen of Florence, belonging to 
tlio Porta Son Pioro, and our neighbour ; and his exile from Flo- 
rence was on this account : when Charles of Valois of the House 
of France came to Florence in the year 1801| and expelled from 
it the Bianca party, as we have mentioned, in times gone by, the 
said Dante was one of the principal governors of our city, and of 
that party, although he was a Guelf i and therefore, without any 
other crime, he was driven away and banished from Florence* 
with the said Bianca party, and he went from thence to the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, and then to Paris, and to many parts of the 
world. This man was deeply versed in ahnost every science, 
altliough he was a layman ; he was a great poet and philosopher, 
and a perfect rhetorician as well in prose as in verse, and in ora- 
tory he was a most noble speaker, in rhyming excellent, with a 
more polished and beautiM style than ever had been in our 
language, up to his time and since. He wrote in his youth a book 
entitled the Vita Nuova of Love (the Early Life of Love) ; and 
afterwards when he was in exile he wrote twenty most excellent 
canzoni on morality and love, and among other things he wrote 
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tliree noble epistles ; the one he sent to the GoYermnent of Flo; 
rence complaining of his being banished although guiltless ; an- 
other he sent to the Emperor Henry when he was at the siege of 
Brescia, reproving him for his delay and almost prophesying $ 
the third to the Italian Cardinals, when there was a vacancy 
after the death of Pope Clement, in order that they should 
agree to choose an Italian Pope $ all in Latin, with lo% dic- 
tion and with excellent sentences and authorities, which were 
much commended by the wise and learned. And ho wrote the 
Commedia, where, in polished rhyme, and with great and subtle 
arguments, moral, natural and astrological, philosophical and 
theological, with beautiM and new figures, comparisons, and 
poetical graces, he composed and treated in a hundred chapters, 
or rather cantos, of the existence and state of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, as loflily as it is possible to speak of these, so that 
all who are of subtle understanding, by the said treatise, may see 
and understand. He much delighted in that Commedia to rail 
and cry out in the manner of a poet, more perhaps than was 
quite befitting ; but perhaps his exile made him do so. He also 
wrote the Monarchia, in which he treated of the ofiice of the 
Poet and of the Emperors. And he began a commentary on 
fourteen of the above-named moral canzoni in the vulgar tongue, 
which on account of his death is not found perfect, except on 
three ; which, to judge from what is seen, would have proved a 
lofty, beautiM, subtle, and most important work, because it is 
equally ornamented with noble diction, and fine philosophical 
and astrological reasoning. He besides wrote a little book enti- 
tled De Vulgari Eloquentia, of which he promised to make four 
books, but only two have been found, perhaps owing to his 
premature death, in which in forcible and elegant Latin and fine 
reasoning he censures all the vulgar tongues of Italy. This 
Dante, owing to his knowledge, was somewhat presumptuous, 
reserved, and disdainful, and in the manner of a philosopher little 
gracious, and did not know well how to converse with the un- 
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learned; but <m aoocnint of his otJier yirtuee and science and 
worth as a dtusen^ it appears ri^t to give him perpetual remem- 
brance in this our Chronicle ; nevertheless his noUe wgAb left 
to ns in writing bear true testmumy of him, and honourable ftme 
to our eitjr. 

(GknraDm Yillani, lib. ix. cap. ozzz?i.) 



TUB END. 
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